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Introduction 

In  the  wake  of  Kuhn’s  (1962)  attack  on  established  no¬ 
tions  of  scientific  progress,  Haggett  and  Chorley  (1967) 
announced  that  Geography  was  undergoing  a  quantitative 
revolution.  In  fact,  it  was  more  of  a  battle  cry  than  an  an¬ 
nouncement-  ft  stirred  up  rebellion  within  the  discipline 
and  sent  marauders  off  into  neighbouring  domains  to  bring 
back  intellectual  booty.  Like  the  quantitative  revolution, 
geocomputation  is  an  enterprise  stretching  well  beyond 
the  borders  of  academic  geography.  The  two  movements 
have  many  other  characteristics  in  common  but  they  also 
have  import  differences,  the  most  significant  of  which  is 
the  most  obvious  -  a  radical  difference  in  accessible  com¬ 
puting  power. 

In  the  period  between  the  heyday  of  the  quantitative  revo¬ 
lution  and  the  coining  of  the  term  geocomputation,  much 
philosophical  water  has  flowed  under  the  geographical 
bridge.  There  have  been  major  surges  from  humanism, 
Marxism  and,  latterly,  postmodernism  and  there  have  been 
many  minor  currents.  But  throughout  this  period,  the 
geocomputational  tide  has  been  rising,  little  noticed  by  the 
philosophers  of  geography.  Much  of  their  concern,  as  pro¬ 
ponents  or  opponents,  has  come  to  focus  on  the 
‘postmodern  turn'.  Until  recently,  they  have  largely  ignored 
the  geocomputational  twist  in  tire  tail  of  quantitative  ge¬ 
ography  -  or  in  what  they  had  taken  to  be  its  tail. 

This  paper  seeks  to  place  the  ’geocomputational  twist'  in 
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its  philosophical  and  historical  setting,  stimulated  in  part 
by  a  series  of  email  exchanges  between  the  organisers  of 
GeoComputation  ^7  on  possible  definitions  of  the  neolo¬ 
gism.  It  presents  an  illustrated  argument  in  support  of  two 
propositions:  that  the  quantitative  revolution  and  the  bur¬ 
geoning  of  computational  geography  belong  to  the  same. 
lon«-  <  nding,  intellectual  tradition;  and  that  that  tradition 
ing.  One  could  argue,  as  hinted  above,  that 

putation  is  a  continuation  or  addendum  to  the 
quantitative  revolution  but  one  can  equally  well  view  the 
latter  as  a  rehearsal  for  the  former.  If  one  takes  this  posi¬ 
tion  -  standing,  as  it  were,  at  the  present  looking  back  - 
then  it  is  clear  D>at  :e  rehear;  Is  w»re  under  way  well 
before  the  1960s.  It  i‘  equally  clear  that  ge-co:  equation, 
when  looked  at  in  these  terms.  r>«s  r  long  way  *r  go  be¬ 
fore  it  fulfils  its  promise. 

The  paper  sketches  out  a  few  ideas  on  the  foundations  of 
scientific  geography,  where  the  latter  term  is  taken  to 
embrace  rather  more  than  the  academic  discipline  <t  looks 
briefly  at  measurement,  calculation  and  computing  tech¬ 
nology  prior  to  the  electronic  age,  using  Harrison’s  chro¬ 
nometers,  the  Varignon  Frame,  and  the  notion  of  market 
equilibrium  as  examples.  It  presents  a  thumb  nail  sketch  of 
the  standard  picture  of  science  in  the  quantitative  revolu¬ 
tion  and  of  the  social  context  within  which  scientific  geog¬ 
raphy  was  promoted.  And  it  considers  certain  counter¬ 
revolutionary  criticisms  of  the  notion  that  society  may  be 
studied  scientifically. 
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An  important  part  of  the  argument  it  a  consideration  of 
the  changes  chat  have  occurred  in  science  since  the  stand¬ 
ard.  physics-based,  picture  was  painted.  That  picture  was 
always  a  caricature. The  expansion  of  the  biosciences,  the 
explosion  of  interest  in  nonlinear  systems  in  general  and 
chaos  in  particular,  the  associated  discovery  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  unpredictability  of  certain  physical  and  biological 
systems,  and  the  recognition  that  objectivity  in  science  is  a 
direction  rather  than  a  terminus  have  all  contributed  to 
the  blurring  of  the  supposed  science/social  science  dis¬ 
tinction.  And  at  the  centre  of  much  of  this  change  has  been 
computing.  It  was,  after  all.  in  the  humming  of  a  Royal  He  Bee 
that  Edward  Lorenz  first  detected  chaotic  behaviour. 

Such  behaviour  might  be  thought  to  be  a  recent  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  discipline  itself,  or.  perhaps,  of  its  philosophi¬ 
cally  self-conscious  branches.  But  under  the  postmodern 
froth  there  is  a  strong  geocomputational  brew.  Emblem¬ 
atically.  whilst  the  revisionary  metaphysicians  have  been 
exercised  about  the  notion  of  truth,  the  spatial  scientists 
have  been  harnessing  fuzzy  logic. 

As  for  the  social  context,  it  has.  of  course,  changed  radi¬ 
cally  since  the  '60s.  And  those  changes,  as  any  good  mate¬ 
rialist  should  admit,  have  all  but  put  paid  to  the  Marxist 
project.  Such  force  as  there  was  in  Harvey’s  ( 1 989)  accu¬ 
sation  that  modellers  have  produced  'little  more  than  the 
proverbial  hill  of  beans'  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  collapse 
of  the  house  of  cards  that  represented  the  Marxist  project 
in  practice .  Of  at  least  equal  significance,  arguably,  has  been 
the  extraordinary  advancement  in  computing  power,  the 
emancipatory  effect  of  its  widespread  availability,  and  the 
wiring  of  society. 

Drawing  these  threads  together,  the  paper  attempts  both 
to  justify  the  claims  made  about  the  methodological  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  geocomputational  twist  and  to  highlight 
the  shortcomings  in  the  contemporary  portfolio  of 
geocomputational  activities. 

The  Analytic  TYadition 
One  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  understanding  the  de¬ 
bate  about  the  nature  of  the  quantitative  revolution  -  and, 
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by  extension,  the  nature  of  geocomputation  -  is  a  persist¬ 
ent  and  often  wilful  misuse  of  terms. The  words  'quantita¬ 
tive1  and 'revolution'  both  require  scrutiny,  as  does  the  term 
'positivism'.  As  Taylor  and  Johnston  (1995  p52)  have  ar¬ 
gued,  the  quantitative  revolutionaries  adopted  markedly 
different  approaches  and  had  different  views  on  an  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  their  movement 

three  early  popular  labels  were  “conceptual". “model- 
based".  and  '‘statistical''  -  before  the  label  "quantita¬ 
tive"  was  generally  adopted 

This  heterogeneity  has  been  played  down  by  critical  histo¬ 
rians  who  have  found  it  convenient  to  use  a  single  label 
and  to  ascribe  a  particular  view  of  science  to  those  it  has 
been  attached  to  (ibid,  p.52): 

The  quantifiers  were  criticised  from  a  range  of  con¬ 
trary  positions  for  their  excessively  narrow  interpre¬ 
tation  of  what  constitutes  science.  In  this  process  the 
quantitative  revolution  was  reconstructed  as  a  unitary 
monolith  (sic)  and  any  diversity  associated  with  its  theo¬ 
reticians  tended  to  be  written  out  of  the  story. 

Taylor  and  Johnston  go  on  to  argue  that  there  were  ten¬ 
sions  within  the  movement  (ibid,  p.52) 

between  deductive  and  inductive  “science"  and  ...  be¬ 
tween  “pure"  and  "applied"  geography 
And  they  say  that  in  the  early  stages  (up  to  the  1 970s)  it 
was  pure  geography  that  dominated. Thus,  at  least  in  the 
first  flush  of  the  quantitative  revolution,  geography  had  some 
resemblance  to  the  standard  model  of  a  science,  with  ra¬ 
tionalist  and  empiricist  wings  and  what  Taylor  and  Johnston 
refer  to  as  a  'mainstream  concern  for  models  and  theory'. 
Arguably,  then, ‘scientific’  would  be  a  better  label  than 'quan¬ 
titative'. 

The  term  'revolution'  is  not  particularly  illuminating  either. 
As  the  introduction  to  this  paper  suggests,  its  early  use  in 
geography  was  as  much  prescriptive  as  descriptive.  The 
extent  to  which  the  movement  actually  was  revolutionary 
is  a  matter  for  debate,  as  is  Kuhn’s  view  about  the  nature 
of  change  in  science.  What  is  more,  there  appears  to  be  a 
mismatch  between  Kuhn’s  conception  of  science  and  the 
views  of  the  revolutionary  geographers  about  their  own 
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work.  They  seam  to  have  subscribed  to  the  idea  that  sci¬ 
ence  is  a  rational  and  cumulative  enterprise,  which  deals 
objectively  with  testable  propositions  about  the  real  world. 
Kuhn  challenged  this  idea.  As  Searie  ( 1 996,  pp.  11-12)  puts 
it: 

Kuhn  sometimes  seems  to  be  arguing  that  there  is  not 
any  such  thing  as  the  real  world  existing  independently 
of  our  scientific  theories,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  our 
theories  to  represent.  Kuhn,  in  short,  seems  to  be  de¬ 
nying  realism. 

He  then  adds  (ibid  p.  1 2): 

Most  philosophers  do  not  take  this  denial  of  realism 
at  all  seriously.  Even  if  Kuhn  were  right  about  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  scientific  revolutions,  this  in  no  way  shows  that 
there  is  no  independent  reality  that  science  is  investi¬ 
gating. 

Whilst  the  quantitative  revolutionaries  were  happy  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  Kuhn's  ideas  to  justify  their  attempts  to  transform 
the  discipline,  few  if  any  shared  his  relativism.  Behind  the 
rhetoric  of  scientific  revolution  -  derived  from  arguments 
about  revolutionary  change  within  a  science  -  was  a  more 
gradual  but  in  some  ways  more  profound  transition  from 
an  unscientific  to  a  partially  scientific  geography. 

As  for  positivism',  it  is  seldom  clear  what  various  users  of 
the  term  have  in  mind,  apart  for  their  disapproval.  In  the 
philosophical  literature, ‘positivism’  tends  to  be  used,  if  at 
all.  as  a  contraction  of  ‘logical  positivism'.  The  nature  of 
this  school  is  neatly  summarise  by  Solomon  ( 1 997.  p.720): 

The  main  thrust  of  logical  positivism  is  its  total  rejec¬ 
tion  of  metaphysics  in  favour  of  a  strong  emphasis  on 
science  and  verifiability  through  experience.  The 
method  of  the  logical  positivists,  accordingly,  is  strongly 
empiricist  (they  actually  called  themselves  "logical  em¬ 
piricists")... 

In  addition  to  the  rejection  of  metaphysics,  the  logical  posi¬ 
tivists  had  a  clear  view  about  ethical  and  aesthetic  state- 
ments.They  thought  (Pettit  1 993.  p.9)  that 

Evaluative  propositions  did  not  serve,  or  at  least  did 
not  serve  primarily,  to  essay  a  belief  as  to  how  things 


are;  their  main  job  was  to  express  emotion  or  approval/ 
disapproval,  much  in  the  manner  of  an  exclamation  like 
'Wow!'  or 'Ugh!' 

The  logical  positivists,  then,  were  concerned  with  'how 
things  are'  and  they  took  the  view  that  evaluative  state¬ 
ments  do  not  help  with  this  task.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sloppy  reasoning  between  chat  observation  and  the  no¬ 
tion  that 'positivists',  in  some  ill-defined  sense,  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  matters  of  conscience  or  social  justice.  And 
the  reasoning  is  worse  than  sloppy  when  it  comes  to  sug¬ 
gesting,  as  some  recent  geographical  writing  appears  to 
do,  that  positivists,  qua  positivists,  have  been  complicit  in 
crimes  against  humanity.  The  logical  positivists  were  cer¬ 
tainly  acquainted  with  crimes  against  humanity  but  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense  (ibid,  p.720): 

Against  the  horrendous  mythologies  and  superstitions 
propagandized  by  the  Nazis,  using  the  old  metaphysics 
as  a  tool,  these  philosophers  used  the  clarity  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  dispel  non-sense  and  to  defend  common  sense. 
Accordingly,  the  group  was  broken  by  the  Nazis  ... 
The  central  feature  of 'positivism'  in  geography,  in  the  minds 
of  its  critics,  appears  to  be  the  empiricism  of  the  logical 
positivists.  This  ties  in  with  the  notion  that  geography  in 
the  quantitative  revolution  was  monolithically  inductivist 
(see  above).  Thus,  the  terms  'positivist'  and  'quantitative' 
have  come  to  be  used  more  or  less  interchangeably  by  the 
critics,  with  both  failing  to  capture  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  'scientific'  movement  in  the  discipline.  However,  it  is 
not  just  the  empiricism  of  the  logical  positivists  that  the 
critics  wish  to  carry  over  into  their  notion  of  positivism.  It 
is  the  failures  of  logical  positivism  as  a  philosophical  doc¬ 
trine. 

In  a  conversation  with  Brian  Magee, A.J  Ayer,  the  man  who 
did  most  to  propagate  logical  positivism  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  was  clear  about  its  inadequacies  (Magee 
1978  p.  1 31). 

MAGEE  But  [logical  positivism]  must  have  had  real 
defects. What  do  you  now,  in  retrospect  think  the  main 
ones  were? 

AYER  Well,  I  suppose  the  most  important  of 
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the  defects  was  that  nearly  all  of  it  was  false. 

The  critics  of  positivism  in  geography  would  like  to  be 
able  to  claim  that  this  observation  may  be  extended  to 
the  foundations  of  the  quantitative  revolution  and  its  mod¬ 
em  manifestations.  Pkkes,  for  example,  seems  to  think  that 
the  intellectual  battle  has  been  won  by  critical  theorists 
but  that  the  quantifiers  have  failed  to  accept  defeat  He 
says  (Pickles  1 995  p.2S)  that  for  some  scholars,  apparently 
including  himself. 

GIS  represents  a  reassertion  of  instrumental  reason 
in  a  discipline  that  has  fought  hard  to  rid  itself  of  no¬ 
tions  of  space  as  the  dead  and  the  inert  and,  as  Soja 
( 1 989)  has  argued,  to  reassert  a  critical  understanding 
of  the  sociospatial  dialectic. 

But  this  will  not  do  as  a  mapping  of  the  wider  philosophi¬ 
cal  debates  into  a  geographical  context  Logical  positivism 
has  not  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  critical  doctrines 
of  the  so-called  continental  philosophers.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  analytic  tradition,  in  which  logical  positivism  played 
a  central  part  that  has  come  to  dominate  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  landscape.  According  to  Searie’s  essay  on  contempo¬ 
rary  philosophy  in  the  United  States  (op.  cit  p.  I). 

Without  exception,  the  best  philosophy  departments 
in  the  United  States  are  dominated  by  analytic  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  among  the  leading  philosophers  in  the 
United  States,  all  but  a  tiny  handful  would  be  classified 
as  analytic  philosophers. 

Magee  and  Ayer  make  a  similar  point  at  a  personal  level. 
Logical  positivism  may  have  had  its  day  but  the  general 
view  of  the  world  implicit  in  it  is  alive  and  well: 

MAGEE  So.  a  former  Logical  Positivist  such  as 
yourself,  although  you  now  say  that  most  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  were  false,  still  adopts  the  same  general  approach: 
and  you  are  still  addressing  yourself  to  very  much  the 
same  questions,  though  in  a  more  liberal,  open  way? 
AYER  I  would  say  so,  yes. 

Thus,  to  understand  the  shortcomings  of  scientific  work 
in  geography,  it  is  more  instructive  to  look  at  the  changing 
view  of  science  within  the  analytic  tradition  than  to  turn 
to  the  philosophically  eccentric  positions  of  various  criti- 
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Returning  to  the  Pickles  quotation,  one  might  argue  that 
the  attempts  to  ‘reassert  a  critical  understanding  of  the 
sociospatial  dialectic'  are  intended  to  undo  the  very  thing 
that  logical  positivism  did  succeed  in  doing  -  undermining 
the  old  metaphysics  -  but  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  that  line 
of  argument.  Rather.  I  want  to  conclude  this  section  by 
asserting  that  the  blanket  attachment  of  the  title  'positiv¬ 
ist'  to  scientific  work  in  geography  does  not  serve  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  philosophical  foundations  of  that  work.  Sci¬ 
entific  geography  continues  to  derive  philosophical  sup¬ 
port  from  the  analytic  tradition,  notwithstanding  the  de¬ 
mise  of  logical  positivism,  and  that  tradition  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  one  in  philosophy. 

To  summarise,  the  ‘quantitative  revolution'  was  neither 
quantitative  (if  that  term  is  used  to  mean  inducthrist)  nor 
revolutionary  (in  the  Kuhnian  sense).  The  heterogeneous 
body  of  work  drat  comes  under  the  rubric  of  the  quanti¬ 
tative  revolution  and/or  geocomputation  is  best  described 
as  being  'scientific'.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  supposedly 
positivist'  geography  of  the  quantitative  revolution  has  been 
weeded  out  by  critical  theorists,  only  to  start  spreading 
again  through  the  development  and  use  of  GIS. 

The  scientific  approach  to  geographical  problems  was  and 
is  firmly  rooted  in  the  analytic  tradition  of  philosophy. 
Rather  than  turn  to  critical  theory  to  understand  the  short¬ 
comings  of  scientific  geography,  it  is  helpful  to  consider 
the  changing  notion  of  science  within  the  analytic  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  changing  role  of  computation  in  science. 

Science  and  computation 
It  was  noted  above  that  the  geography  of  the  quantitative 
revolution  exhibited  a  range  of  activities  that  gave  the  dis¬ 
cipline  some  resemblance  to  the  (then)  standard  model  of 
a  science.  Specifically,  geography  became  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  with,  on  the  one  hand,  data  exploration  and  induc¬ 
tive  reasoning  and,  on  the  other,  model  building  and  theory 
development.  The  prevalent  notion  of  science  owed  much 
to  the  model  of  physics.  Science  was  thought  to  be  truth- 
seeking,  cumulative,  and  objective.  It  was  believed  that  as 
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Figure  1  The  scientific  method  in  diagrammatic  form 


our  understanding  of  various  systems  increased,  so  did 
their  predictability.  The  process  of  scientific  advancement 
was  thought  to  consist  of  interrelated  cycles  of  rationalist 
and  empiricist  endeavour  (see  Figure  I ).  Computation  en¬ 
tered  the  process  both  in  the  analysis  of  observational 
and  experimental  data  (the  left  hand  cycle  of  Figure  I )  and 
through  the  numerical  solution  of  mathematical  problems 
for  which  analytical  techniques  were  inadequate  (a  possi¬ 
ble  strategy  on  the  right  hand  side).  But  computation  was 
seen  primarily  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  part  of  the 
intellectual  milieu  shaping  the  way  in  which  scientific  prob¬ 
lems  are  conceived.  The  social  context  of  scientific  en¬ 
deavour  was  one  of  optimism  about  the  benefits  that  sci¬ 
ence  could  bring.  Consequentially,  perhaps,  the  sociology 
of  science  was  not  of  great  interest,  certainly  not  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical  context 

I  want  to  consider  some  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  this  view  of  science  and  its  social  circumstances  but  first 
I  want  say  something  about  computation. Three  examples 
should  serve  to  illustrate  the  range  of  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual  purposes  to  which  computational  devices  have  been 
put  All  three  examples  are  of  significance  in  the  history  of 
geography. 

The  first  is  the  chronometer,  spt  .ificaHy  John  Harrison's 
four  chronometers  H-l  to  H-4.  Sobel’s  entertaining  book 
Longitude  tells  of  the  trials  (literally)  and  tribulations  asso¬ 


ciated  with  Harrison's  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
calculating  a  ship's  longitude  at  sea. The  problem  was  one 
of  such  importance  in  the  early  1 8"  century  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament,  in  passing  the  Longitude  Act  of  1714,  of¬ 
fered  a  prize  £20.000  for  its  solution.Two  strategies  came 
to  the  fore:  the  astronomical  ideas  of  the  scientific  estab¬ 
lishment;  and  Harrison's  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  make 
a  clock  of  great  accuracy  with  which  the  true  time  could 
be  carried  from  the  home  port  Solar  observation  could 
then  be  used  to  establish  local  time  and  the  time  differ¬ 
ence  used  to  calculate  the  change  in  longitude.  The  as¬ 
tronomers  believed  that  no  one  could  build  a  clock  of 
sufficient  accuracy.  They  thought  that  the  problem  would 
be  solved  by  producing  tables  of  data  relating  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  relative  to  other  celestial  objects  at  given 
times  and  at  given  longitudes  for  years  into  the  future. The 
battle,  which  raged  through  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  the  century,  provides  a  useful  case  study  of  the  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  science.  Sobel  ( 1 995  p.9)  observes  of  Harrison 
that 

His  every  success  , . .  was  parried  by  members  of  the 
scientific  elite,  who  distrusted  [his)  magic  box.The  com¬ 
missioners  charged  with  awarding  the  longitude  prize 
-  Nevil  Maskelyne  [the  fifth  astronomer  royal  and 
Harrison's  principal  rival]  among  them  -  changed  the 
contest  rules  whenever  they  saw  fit  so  as  to  favour 
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the  chances  of  the  astronomers  over  the  likes  of 
Harrison  and  his  fellow  ‘’mechanics”.  But  the  utility  and 
accuracy  of  Harrison  s  approach  triumphed  in  the  end. 
His  followers  shepherded  Harrison’s  intricate,  exqui¬ 
site  invention  tn  rough  the  design  modifications  that 
enabled  it  to  be  massed  produced  and  enjoy  wide  use. 
Harrison’s  chronometers  were  mechanical  computers 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  measuring  longitude.  They  are 
thought  of  as  scientific  instruments  but  are  not  scientific 
in  the  sense  that  they  facilitated  either  the  inductive  or 
deductive  processes  of  scientific  development  represented 
in  Figure  I . 

This  is  not  true  of  the  Varignon  Frame.  It  can  be  thought  of 
as  a  mechanical  computer ;  again  dedicated  to  a  particular 
type  of  task.  But  the  task  may  be  thought  of  as  belonging 
to  the  right  hand  side  of  Figure  I .  The  Frame  computes 
solutions  to  what  geographers  refer  to  as  Weberian  (oca* 
tion  problems  (see  Wesolowsky  ( 1 993)  for  an  interesting 
account  of  the  genesis  of  this  class  of  problems). That  is,  it 
provides  a  mechanical  method  for  obtaining  numerical 
solutions  to  a  mathematical  problem  and,  by  analogy,  iden¬ 
tifies  the  implications  of  a  set  of  assumptions  about  indus¬ 
trial  location  under  specified  initial  conditions.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  che  assumptions  and  conditions  has  the  effect  of 
detaching  the  process  from  the  inductive,  left  hand  side,  of 
Figure  I ;  the  assumptions  and  conditions  are  not  capable 
of  being  true  of  many  or  any  real  systems  so  there  is  no 
sense  in  trying  to  test  them. The  reason  why  they  cannot 
be  anything  but  simple  is.  of  course,  the  computing  tech¬ 
nology.  Given  the  absence  of  an  analytical  solution  to  the 
general  Weber  location  problem,  a  mechanical  analogue 
computer  may  be  used.  However,  as  well  as  allowing  a  so¬ 
lution  to  be  found,  this  approach  limits  the  way  in  which 
the  problem  may  be  conceptualised. 

There  is  an  interesting  parallel  with  the  notion  of  market 
equilibrium.The  idea  that  price  and  quantity  in  a  market  is 
determined  by  the  intersection  of  supply  and  demand 
schedules  is  a  construction  rooted  in  19*  century  com¬ 
puting  conditions.The  simultaneous  solution  of  two  equa¬ 
tions  provides  answers  to  questions  about  a  market  that 
would  be  difficult  to  generate  otherwise,  given  those  con- 
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ditions.  But  in  a  modem  computing  environment,  there  is 
not  need  to  assume  away  the  whole,  messy,  multi-agent 
process  of  market  interaction.  I  will  return  to  these  obser¬ 
vations  later.  Meanwhile,  I  want  to  consider,  very  briefly, 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  changing  picture  of  science 
noted  above. 

At  che  time  of  the  quantitative  revolution,  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  frequently  raised  against  the  use  of  che  scientific 
method  to  study  social  phenomena  was  that  it  entailed  a 
mechanical  view  of  the  world.  There  was  some  truth  in 
this  charge.  Physics  was  the  model  science  and  mechanics 
is  a  branch  of  physics.  Our  understanding  of  the  universe 
was  built  on  a  clockwork  conception  of  the  heavens.  Much 
of  the  mathematics  that  was  available,  including  the  calcu¬ 
lus  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  was  forged  in  the  study  of 
physical  phenomena^nd,  of  course,  some  of  the  approaches 
that  were  adopted  were  directly  mechanical  -  like  the  use 
of  the  Varignon  Frame.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  object  to 
the  employment  of  scientific  methods  in  a  social  context 
when  physics  is  the  inspiration,  as  it  was  in  the  gravita¬ 
tional  and  thermal  models  of  migration  of  Ravenstein  ( 1 885) 
and  Hotelling  (1979).  But  the  rise  of  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences  has  altered  our  conception  of  what  constitutes  a 
science,  undermining  this  source  of  objection; the  intellec¬ 
tual  distance  from  ecology  to  population  geography  seems 
less  than  that  from  physics.  Indeed,  as  the  social  sciences 
have  developed  alongside  the  biological,  the  intellectual 
traffic  has  not  been  all  one  way,  as  it  was  with  physics. 
Darwin's  debt  to  Malthus  is  well  know  (see  for  example, 
Bronowski  1973)  but  it  is  not  the  only  example  of  the 
biological  sciences  borrowing  from  the  social;  the  theory 
of  games  is  a  more  recent  example  of  some  importance 
(see,  for  example,  Nowak  and  May,  1992). 

Closely  connected  with  the  scepticism  about  physics  as  a 
methodological  beacon,  was  the  notion  that  social  life  does 
not  have  the  predictability  and,  therefore,  the  controllabil¬ 
ity  of  the  physical  world. This  belief  has  been  undermined 
not  so  much  by  successes  in  the  social  arena  as  by  the 
growing  realisation  that  aspects  of  the  physical  world  are 
fundamentally  unpredictable.  Interest  in  catastrophies  and 
bifurcations,  in  fractal  geometry,  and  in  chaotic  behaviour, 
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has  spanned  the  scientific  spectrum  and  this  interest  has 
helped  to  make  it  clear  that  d  there  is  a  methodological 
cleavage  between  the  social  and  physical  sciences,  it  does 
not  centre  on  predictability. 

One  of  the  other  sources  of  this  supposed  cleavage  is  the 
problem  of  objectivity.  It  has  long  been  argued  that  objec¬ 
tivity  is  possible  in  the  physical  world  -  in  the  study  of 
objects  -  but  not  in  the  social  world.  But  history  suggests 
that  the  distinction  is  not  so  clear.  The  example  of  the 
longitude  problem  is  helpful  here,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  as  much  technical  as  scientific.  The  identification 
of  the  longitude  problem  as  being  worthy  of  study  was 
clearly  social,  and  the  assessment  of  the  empirical  claims 
made  by  Harrison  and  his  opponents  was  scarcely  objec¬ 
tive.  There  was  as  much  attachment  to  belief  in  a  cher¬ 
ished  theory  -  and  as  much  chicanery  to  sustain  that  belief 
-  as  might  be  fourd  in  any  strictly  social  context. 

The  debate  about  objectivity  shades  off  into  the  debate 
about  truth.  The  revisionary  metaphysics  of  the 
postmodernists  is  sceptical  about  claims  to  both.  But  when 
it  comes  to  truth,  the  objectors  have  a  serious  obstacle  to 
overcome.  Scruton  ( 1 994  pp?)  puts  it  this  way: 

Nietzsche  . . .  argued  that  there  are  no  truths,  only 
interpretations.  But  you  need  only  ask  yourself  whether 
what  Nietzsche  says  is  true,  to  realise  how  paradoxi¬ 
cal  it  is.  (If  it  is  true  then  it  is  false!  -  an  instance  of  the 
so-called  liar  paradox).  [GAP?]  Likewise...  Foucault 
repeatedly  argues  as  though  ...  [t]here  is  no  trans- 
histohcal  truth  about  the  human  condition.  But  again, 
we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  that  last  statement 
is  true:  for  if  it  is,  it  is  false.  .  .  A  writer  who  says  that 
there  are  no  truths,  or  that  all  truth  is ‘merely  relative* 
is  asking  you  not  to  believe  him.  So  don’t. 

Despite  counter-attacks  such  as  this,  relativism  has  been  a 
mainstay  of  critical  approaches  in  geography.  It  has  taken 
the  subject  in  two  directions  -  towards  a  change  of  con¬ 
text  and  towards  a  change  of  focus. 

A  standard  philosophical  distinction  is  that  between  the 
context  of  discovery  and  the  context  of  validation.  Ques¬ 
tions  related  to  the  former  belong  to  the  sociology  of 


science;  they  deal  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
particular  problems  and  ideas  have  become  objects  of  study. 
Questions  related  to  the  latter  are  methodological;  they 
deal  with  the  so-called  logic  of  justification  -  with  argu¬ 
ments  about  the  reliability  of  knowledge  claims.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  concerns  in  geography  have  shifted  under  the  influence 
of  relativist  thinking  from  the  context  of  validation  to  the 
context  of  discovery.  In  1 969.  Harvey's  Explanation  in  Geog¬ 
raphy  concentrated  on  methodological  issues;  his  presump¬ 
tion  was  that  there  is  a  real  world  out  there,  which  is 
knowable,  provided  certain  methods  are  employed.  Rela¬ 
tivist  dissent  from  this  position  shifted  the  debate  to  the 
context  of  discovery  so  that,  for  example,  interest  in  We¬ 
ber’s  theory  of  industrial  location  (such  as  it  was)  moved 
from  the  theory's  propositions  to  its  social  origins  and 
uses. 

The  change  of  focus  brought  about  by  relativist  thinking 
has  been  from  the  general  to  the  particular  or.  to  use  the 
terminology  of  an  old  debate,  from  the  nomothetic  to  the 
ideographic. The  postmodern  enthusiasm  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  alternative  voices  and  the  celebration  of  difference 
is  underpinned  by  a  rejection  of  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
single  truth,  independent  of  the  observer.  This  rejection 
relies  on  a  rather  loose  usage  of  the  term  ‘truth’.  It  may  be 
that  different  individuals  and  groups  have  different  percep¬ 
tions  of  some  object  or  phenomenon  and  that  we  cannot 
talk  about  which  is  the ‘true’  perception.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  true  propositions  about  what  these  different 
perceptions  consist  of  cannot  be  formulated.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  this  is  not  a  repudiation  of  the  idea  that 
alternative  voices  should  be  heard  and  differences  cel¬ 
ebrated.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  idea  that  these  objec¬ 
tives  are  incompatible  in  principle  with  a  scientific  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  pursuit  of  knowfedge.The  extent  to  which  they 
are  compatible  in  practice  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  computa¬ 
tional  issue. 

Models 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from  the  foregoing  argument 
that  the  notion  of  ‘truth’  is  unproblematic.  Indeed,  in  re¬ 
cent  decades,  there  have  been  important  advances  in  deal- 
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ing  with  this  notion  in  both  science  and  philosophy.  In  sci¬ 
ence.  the  dominance  of  Boolean  logic,  in  which  the  only 
truth  values  are  0  and  I ,  has  been  reduced  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fuzzy  logic,  with  its  continuum  of  truth  values  (for 
a  basic  introduction  with  geographical  references  see 
Macmillan  1995).  In  philosophy,  the  notion  of  truth  has 
been  at  the  centre  of  increasingly  sophisticated  criticisms 
of  realist  beliefs.  These  criticisms  have  led  Aronson  ct  at 
( 1 994)  to  mount  a  rescue  of  realism  based  on  a  re-orien¬ 
tation  of  the  debate  away  from  the  truth  of  propositions 
towards  the  verisimilitude  of  models.  The  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  models  philosophically  has  not  been  reflected 
in  geographical  work. 

One  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  model  use  in  geogra¬ 
phy  is  that  the  nature  of  models  and  the  purposes  of  model 
building  are  widely  misunderstood,  even  amongst  those 
who  promote  their  use.As  I  have  droned  on  at  some  length 
on  these  matters  in  other  papers  (see.  for  example. 
Macmillan  1 989,  1 996).  I  will  confine  myself  here  to  one 
point.  It  is  often  said  in  introductions  to  modelling,  that 
models  involve  simplifications  of  reality.  This  is  true  but 
unhelpful.  First,  all  attempts  to  characterise  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  ordinary  language  descriptions,  involve 
simplifications.  There  is  nothing  peculiar,  in  this  respect, 
about  model  building.  Second,  the  simplicity  of  a  model,  or 
an  ordinary  language  description,  depends  on  the  purposes 
of  the  author. To  make  this  point  whilst  teaching  I  tend  to 
pick  an  everyday  object,  like  a  waste  bin,  and  ask  students 
to  describe  it  As  often  as  not  they  launch  into  a  rather 
complex  account  ‘It’s  a  truncated  cone,  inverted  with  an 
open  base,  made  of  metal,  painted  grey,  etc.’. They  some¬ 
times  look  puzzled  when  I  give  them  my  description:  It’s  a 
waste  bin’.  But  they  see  the  point  when  I  indicate  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  description: ‘Throw  this  in  the  inverted,  trun¬ 
cated  cone  for  me  will  you?’.  My  simple  description  is  ad¬ 
equate  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  waste  bin.  Map  making 
is  equally  purposeful.  The  purpose  of  the  London  Under¬ 
ground  Map  is  to  help  travellers  navigate.The  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  system  is  simple  in  order  to  facilitate  this  task 
-  nomenclature  and  topology  are  represented  accurately 
but  nothing  else  is.  But  there  are  other  maps  of  the  Un- 
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der ground,  such  as  chose  used  for  engineering  works  in 
the  tunnels,  and  these  attempt  to  represent  accurately 
those  teatures  that  are  required  by  the  engmeers.The  com¬ 
plexity  of  models,  like  that  of  maps,  is  a  reflection  of  the 
purposes  of  their  authors  and  users. 

There  are,  however,  technical  and  intellectual  constraints 
on  the  achievement  of  these  purposes.  It  was  noted  above 
that  theVangnon  Frame  computes  solutions  to  Weberian 
location  problems  TKe  Frame  is  a  representation  -  a  model 
-  of  an  economic  landscape.  It  is  a  ‘simplification'  of  the 
landscape  not  because  simplicity  best  serves  the  purpose 
of  emulating  the  industrial  location  decision  problem  but 
because  the  computing  technology  will  riot  allow  greater 
sophistication.  Similarly,  but  more  subtly,  the  notion  of 
market  equilibrium  embodies  an  intellectual  constraint 
imposed  by  1 9*  century  computational  capabilities. 

CIS  and  explanation 

This  brings  me  to  the  nature  and  use  of  GISystems.What 
are  we  capable  of  doing  with  this  late  20”'  century  com¬ 
puting  technology'  If  one  believes  Taylor  and  Johnston,  we 
cannot  use  it  successfully  in  an  explanatory  context. They 
argue  (op.  cil  p.  61 )  that 

quantitative  procedures,  and  hence  GIS, . . .  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  substantial  answers  to  the  question  'Why'1 
They  base  this  view  on  Sayers  ( 1 984)  notion  that  math¬ 
ematics  is  an  acausal  language  I  have  taken  issue  with  this 
claim  before  (Macmillan.  1 989).  If  we  regard  cause'  as  'suf¬ 
ficient  condition'  (see,  for  example,  Hospers  1967  p.  279- 
320).  then  a  set  of  mathematical  relations  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  empirical  interpretation  can  be  construed  causally. 
This  is  precisely  how  the  causal  explanations  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences  are  formulated:  a  set  of  equations,  say.  repre¬ 
sents  a  set  of  law-like  generalisations:  a  set  of  parameter 
value  assignments  constitutes  a  set  of  condition  statements; 
and  a  solution  statement  represents  the  statement  of  the 
event  or  condition  to  be  explained. 

GISystems  should  be  used  in  producing  substantial  answers 
to  the  question 'WhyT  They  allow  a  representation  of  spa- 
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tial  systems  which  is  substantially  better  than  that  embod¬ 
ied  in  theVarignon  Frame.  They  provide  a  less-constram- 
mg  computational  environment.They  certainly  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  non-constraining  environment  and  some  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  comments  that  have  been  made  about  data-led  GIS 
work  may  be  thought  of  as  highlighting  some  of  the  con¬ 
straints  that  undoubtedly  operate. 

Taylor  and  johnston  further  question  the  possibility  of  us¬ 
ing  GIS  for  explanatory  work  by  arguing  (ibid,  p.57)  that 

The  original  ‘quantifiers'  attempted  to  ...  [develop] 
deductive  theory  but ...  it  is  just  this  aspect  of  quanti¬ 
tative  geography  that  has  been  severely  castigated  by 
GIS  proselytizers  . . 

That  is  a  fair  comment,  taken  in  isolation,  although  it  is  a 
little  surprising  to  find  the  proselytizers  called  on  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  case  that  is  largely  directed  against  them.  But  as 
a  line  of  argument  it  is  not  persuasive.  The  fact  that 
Openshaw  sees  science  as  consisting  only  of  the  inductive 
half  of  Figure  I  does  not  make  it  so.  And  the  suspicion  that 
Openshaw  can  see  more  out  of  his  one  methodological 
eye  than  many  can  with  two  does  not  alter  this  conclu¬ 
sion. 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  much  GIS  work  has  been  data- 
led  and  that  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  applied.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  theoretical  en¬ 
deavour.  Goodchild  ( 1 995  p.46)  notes  that 

An  environmental  modeler  will  likely  write  his  or  her 
model  in  source  code,  typically  FORTRAN  or  C,  but 
may  well  maintain  a  GIS,  linked  to  the  modeling  sys¬ 
tem,  to  preprocess  data,  and  to  analyze  and  present 
the  model’s  results.This  type  of  GIS  use  probably  char¬ 
acterizes  the  majo  of  efforts  in  environmental  simu¬ 
lation  modeling... 

Theoretical  endeavour  of  this  kind  bridges  the  gap  between 
pure  and  applied  geography,  to  which  Taylor  and  Johnston 
allude.  That  gap.  as  indicated  above,  is  largely  computational 
in  origin.  A  rich  system  of  conditions,  on  which  law-like 
statements  can  operate,  allows  theoretical  ideas  to  be  ap¬ 
plied. 
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Social  change 

There  is  a  greater  continuity  here  than  Taylor  and  Johnston 
would  allow.  What  they  see  as  a  tension’  between  pure 
and  applied  work  in  the  quantitative  revolution  does  not 
look  like  that  to  me.  For  my  own  part,  starting  work  in 
geography  too  late  to  be  a  revolutionary,  theory  seemed 
to  be  a  necessary  pre-requisite  for  application.  Indeed,  the 
thing  that  was  applied  was  the  theory.  I  became  interested 
in  theory  development  because  of  my  interest  in  applica¬ 
tions  and  many  others  did  the  same.  Of  course,  the  social 
climate  was  one  in  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  scientific  support  for  rational  decision  making  in  the 
public  interest.  Much  computational  model  building  was 
predicated  on  this  idea.  But  societies  change. 

The  culture  of  the  times,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  swung 
against  what  might  be  called  the  planning  perspective.  From 
the  right,  it  was  not  just  planning  and  the  social  demo¬ 
cratic  notion  of  market  intervention  that  came  under  at¬ 
tack  -  it  was  the  notion  of  society  itself.  From  the  left,  the 
supposed  irredeemability  of  capitalism  led  to  a  simitar  con¬ 
clusion  -  the  idea  of  rational  decision  making  in  the  public 
interest  was  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  But  as  I  have  just  said, 
societies  change. 

In  Britain,  in  much  of  Western  Europe,  in  the  U  S.  (argu¬ 
ably).  and  in  many  other  places,  the  intellectual  leadership 
of  the  right  has  waned.  At  the  same  time,  the  dramatic 
collapse  of  communism  has  done  little  to  further  the  claims 
of  the  left.  Geography  as  a  discipline  has  become  some¬ 
what  eccentric  in  its  continuing  interest  in  Marxist  think¬ 
ing  -  much  of  the  rest  of  the  academy  has  moved  on.To  be 
sure,  the  new  world  is  not  the  same  as  the  old,  either 
materially  or  intellectually.  But  the  old  idea  that  science 
can  serve  society,  and  serve  in  the  study  of  society,  has  re- 
emerged,  battered  but  unbowed. 

Geocomputation 

Where  does  this  leave  us  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
geocomputation?  I  don’t  propose  to  dwell  on  what  it  con¬ 
sists  of  historically  or  currently  but  1  will  venture  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  what  it  could  or  should  be.  The  foregoing  argu- 
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menu  suggest  that  it  should  be  a  set  of  activities,  con¬ 
ducted  in  or  around  a  computationally  sophisticated  envi¬ 
ronment,  in  which  the  geographical  sciences  are  developed 
and  applied.Taking  GIS  to  be  the  paradigmatic  example  of 
a  computationally  sophisticated  environment,  this  means 
that  we  should  be  using  GIS  for  theory  development  both 
inductively  and  deductively.  That  is.  we  should  use  GIS  in 
an  inferential  mode  but  we  should  also  be  concerned  with 
building  models  in  a  GIS  environment  -  an  activity  that  is 
theory-led  rather  than  data-led.  Indeed,  GISystems  should 
become  the  laboratories  within  which  the  two  scientific 
cycles  of  Figure  I  interact  fully  for  the  first  time  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical  context. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  application  should  be  neglected. 
Theory  and  application  should  be  related  cyclically  in  what 
might  be  thought  of  as  an  orthogonal  relationship  to  that 
shown  in  Figure  I  .  Theory  should  inform  application  and 
application  should  inform  theory.  In  both  cases,  verisimili¬ 
tude  should  be  a  watchword,  although  there  should  be  an 
economy  of  design  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the 
exercise. 

Clearly,  geocomputational  exercises  should  have  explicit 
purposes  and  they  should  be  conducted  in  the  knowledge 
that  those  with  whom  we  interact  have  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  including  those  chat  supply  data  and  consume  ad- 
vice.Also,  the  form  in  which  advice  should  be  offered  is  of 
considerable  concern.  In  applied  work,  we  should  not  be¬ 
have  as  if  we  were  producing  a  product  for  a  consumer, 
where  the  product  consists  of  a  single  forecast  and  an 
optimal  prescription  based  on  that  forecast.  It  would  be 
more  consistent  with  our  contemporary  understanding 
of  science  to  build  a  model  with  which  users  can  play,  on 
the  understanding  that  it  can  yield  useful  insights  about 
real  decision  problems  but  that  those  insights  are  limited 
by  the  verisimilitude  of  the  model  (see  Macmillan  1 996).  In 
theoretical  work,  we  should  take  up  our  own  purposes, 
the  traditional  purposes  of  the  academy.  For  those  of  us 
concerned  with  society,  we  should  be  prepared  to  assert 
that  our  purpose  is  to  understand,  however  hard  that  may 
be. 
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As  for  the  critics,  they  might  well  claim  that  this  is  a  pious 

hope,  given  the  history  of  what  they  might  see  as  data-led. 

theory-free,  ethically  neutral  work  in  GIS  and  related  fields. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  a  challenge  to  a  new  generation  to 

see  that  the  promise  of  geocomputation  is  fulfilled. 
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Abstract 

Sustainable  land  management  requires  understanding  of 
the  cumulative  effects  of  current  and  likely  future  land  use 
pattems.A  modelling  shell  (LAMS,  Land  Management  Simu¬ 
lator)  has  been  developed  to  allow  exploration  of  how 
on-  and  off-site  effects  develop  in  time  and  space.  LAMS  is 
tightly  integrated  with  the  Arc/Info  GIS.  and  models  can 
freely  access  spatial  data,  execute  GIS  spatial  operations 
and  manipulate  the  spatial  display.  An  application  of  LAMS 
to  land  use  change  in  New  Zealand  erodibie  hill  country  is 
discussed. 

Introduction 

Sustainable  management  of  productive  hill  country  catch¬ 
ments  is  a  key  concern  for  New  Zealand  resource  man¬ 
agement  agencies,  communities,  central  government,  and 
industry  (Ministry  for  the  Environment,  1 996). While  there 
continues  to  be  concern  about  sustainability  of  pastoral 
land  use  in  many  hill  country  areas,  there  is  also  a  need  to 
ensure  that  emerging  land  use  patterns  provide  an  appro¬ 
priate  balance  between  possible  detrimental  effects,  such 
as  reduced  water  resources,  and  beneficial  effects  such  as 
reduced  soil  erosion. 

Resource  management  agencies  and  communities  need 
information  on  land  use  effects  in  "large”  catchments.  Man¬ 
agement  questions  relate  not  only  to  the  magnitude  and 
timing  of  effects,  but  also  to  priorities  for  data  collection. 
However, “large"  catchments  present  difficulties  in  that  they 
are  not  only  physically  large  compared  to  small  research 
catchments,  but  also  highly  heterogeneous  in  terms  of  both 


the  land  resources  and  the  processes  operating  within  them. 
Consequently,  predicting  the  behaviour  of  such  systems 
represents  a  challenge  for  modellers  and  analysts  ( Raima 
and  Sivapalan,  1 995). 

Although  there  is  a  need  for  greater  understanding  of  the 
processes  operating  within  catchments,  providing  practi¬ 
cal  support  for  catchment  analysis  requires  appropriate 
tools  for  integrating  and  applying  knowledge  about  spa¬ 
tially  distributed  systems.  Consequently,  there  is  interest 
in  combining  knowledge  engineering  tools  with  geographic 
information  systems  to  provide  comprehensive  spatial 
modelling  technofogies  for  addressing  catchment  analysis 
problems  (e.g.  Mackay  et  oL,  1993;  Lam  and  Swayne.  1993; 
Reynolds  et  of,  1 996). 

Our  goal  has  therefore  been  to  develop  tools  which  sup¬ 
port  both  building  and  applying  process-based  and  inter¬ 
pretive  models  for  predicting  the  behaviour  of  hill  country 
catchment  ecosystems.  Starting  with  sedimentation  analy¬ 
sis,  we  have  developed  a  modelling  tool  (LAMS.  Land  Man¬ 
agement  Simulator)  for  investigating  catchment  land  use 
effects.  This  paper  describes  the  design  of  LAMS  and  its 
application  to  a  lake  sedimentation  problem  associated  with 
pastoral  land  use  in  an  erodibie  North  Island  catchment  in 
New  Zealand. 

Computer  support  for  catchment 
analysis 

Analysis  of  land  use  effects  can  proceed  in  three  stages 
'Now  at  Paradigm  Technologies, Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
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(Band).  1996).  In  the  first  stage,  the  landscape  is  scanned 
for  the  occurrence  of  risk-generating  situations  -  which 
will  generally  be  characterised  in  terms  of  associations  of 
land  use  (or  management)  and  land  type.  Secondly,  poten¬ 
tial  outcomes  of  these  situations  need  to  be  formulated,  in 
consultation  with  the  community.  Finally  the  likelihoods  of 
these  outcomes  must  be  determined,  preferably  in  terms 
of  risk  probabilities. 

Society's  tolerance  of  undesirable  land  management  pat¬ 
terns  depends  on  their  cumulative  effects  (Cocklin  et  of.. 
1992).  Effects  may  accumulate  insidiously  over  time;  they 
may  be  the  total  effect  of  risk-generating  situations  up¬ 
stream  or  the  end  result  of  a  cascading  sequence  of  indi¬ 
rect  effects;  or  they  may  simply  consist  of  a  collection  of 
diverse  effects.  Accordingly  a  tool  for  catchment  analysis 
needs  to  provide  facilities  to  build  and  link  many  types  of 
models  of  varying  sophistication,  each  model  reflecting  the 
state  of  knowledge  as  well  as  the  availability  of  data  to 


Saarenmaa  et  of  ( 1 994)  have  shown  that  decision  support 
and  analysis  for  natural  resource  management  is  most  ef¬ 
fectively  provided  if  the  system  being  modelled  can  be  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  set  of  objects  (Coad  and  Yourdon,  1991) 
which  correspond  to  real  world  objects.  This  “computa¬ 
tional  framework"  provides  the  foundation  for  a  variety  of 
models,  leading  ultimately  to  a  library  of  compatible  do¬ 
main-dependent  tools  for  the  particular  resource  man¬ 
agement  problem  area. 

For  catchment  analysis,  the  problem  of  scale  has  inhibited 
agreement  on  the  content  and  structure  of  such  an  object 
model  (Kalma  and  Sivapalan,  1 995).  Modellers  typically  have 
difficulty  scaling  up  from  sound  understandings  of  surface 
and  subsurface  flow  to  models  which  accurately  predict 
the  hydrologic  behaviour  of  whole  catchments.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  preferential  flow  pathways  such  as  tension  cracks,  fis¬ 
sures  or  shear  zones  in  unstable  hillslopes  are  usually  not 
considered  in  hydrologic  models  based  on  the  differential 
equations  for  flow  of  water  in  porous  media. 

Notwithstanding  this  problem,  there  are  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts  (or  objects)  which  underpin  catchment  analysis  which 


addresses  sustainability  questions  (Naiman  Hal.,  1 992). For 
example,  catchments  comprise  subcatchments  linked  by 
stream  segments.  Land  within  the  catchment  consists  of 
geomorphological  units  reflecting  surface  morphology, 
regolith  type,  geology  and  erosion  processes.  Soil  classes 
and  properties  can  be  inferred  from  geomorphology  using 
soil-landscape  models.  The  “representative  elementary 
area"  and  “hydrological  response  unit"  are  similar  discrete 
area  concepts  used  to  model  catchment  hydrology  (Wood 
et  a/.,  1988,  Flugel,  1995).  Further,  sediment  and  nutrient 
loadings  of  surface  and  subsurface  water,  and  the  chemical 
transformations  of  the  solutes,  are  determined  by  the  ways 
in  which  flow  pathways  intersect  with  these  soil  or 
geomorphological  units. 

These  and  other  concepts  (including  those  which  under¬ 
pin  modelling  of  socio-economic  factors)  potentially  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  an  object-oriented,  spatio-temporal  catch¬ 
ment  modelling  tool  which  can  be  used  at  a  variety  of 
scales.  Because  of  the  clarity  and  ease  of  explanation  of 
simple  rule-based  interpretive  models,  and  because  re¬ 
source  management  scientists  who  aie  not  programmers 
need  easily  accessible  modelling  aids,  rule-based  knowl¬ 
edge  representation  is  also  required  (Carrico  et  al„  1 989). 
Essential  requirements  of  such  a  modelling  tool  are  that  it 
should  be  easy  to  modify  and  extend  models  to  reflect  the 
issues  of  concern  to  different  communities,  and  that  the 
tool  provides  efficient  access  to  spatial  data  in  a  form  which 

is  easily  maintained  and  verified. 

LAMS  modelling  framework 

Overview 

The  essential  components  of  the  Land  Management  Simu¬ 
lator  catchment  analysis  system,  similar  in  concept  to  that 
described  by  Fedra  ( 1 995),  are  shown  in  Figure  I  .The  sys¬ 
tem  contains  database,  modelling  and  geographic  informa¬ 
tion  system  components  which  can  be  accessed  via  graphic 
development  and  application  interfaces.A  core  feature  is  a 
simulation  manager  which  evolves  land  use  and  land  cover 
patterns  through  time,  and  applies  models  to  predict  ef¬ 
fects  and  changes  in  risk  levels.  LAMS  uses  both  object- 
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Graphic  us  er  interface:  maps,  tables,  cherts,  dialogue 


Figure  1  Architecture,  of  the  cutchment  modelling  and  analysis  system 


oriented  and  rule-based  knowledge  representation  tech¬ 
niques. 

LAMS  has  been  developed  on  a  Sun  workstation.  We  have 
used  the  Smart  Elements  knowledge-based  development 
environment  from  Neuron  Data  in  combination  with  ESRI’s 
Arc/Info  geographic  information  system.  Smart  Elements 
integrates  a  hybrid  rule  /  object-oriented  expert  system 
shell  (Nexpert  Object)  and  Open  Interface,  a  cross-plat¬ 
form  Graphical  User  Interface  (GUI)  developer  (which  may 
assist  development  of  a  PC  version  of  LAMS).  Overall  con¬ 
trol  and  model  management  are  handled  within  Nexpert 
Object  The  ease  with  which  the  flow  of  control  and  the 
hierarchy  of  data  structures  can  be  viewed  within  Nexpert 
facilitates  understanding.  Some  simulation  modelling  is 
coded  directly  in  C.  for  greater  efficiency.  The  GUI  devel¬ 
opment  features  of  Smart  Elements  have  been  used  to 
construct  an  interface  (Figure  2)  involving  data  entry  and 
output  screens  in  the  form  of  editors,  a  network  browser, 
charting  and  mapping  capabilities  and  textual  reports.  Most 
GUI  development  has  been  coded  in  C,  although  Smart 
Elements  provides  scripting  support  for  some  GUI  ele¬ 
ments.  LAMS  can  read  from  and  write  to  ARC/INFO 
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databases  through  a  set  of  C  routines,  and  can  control  the 
GIS  through  commands  issued  through  an  Inter-Applica¬ 
tion  Communication  (IAC)  connection  (ESRI,  1 995). 

Representing  the  spatial  domain 

We  model  the  stream  channel  network  within  the  catch¬ 
ment  as  a  set  of  stream  segments  or  reaches.  Each  of  these 
is  an  object,  inheriting  attributes  and  operations  from  the 
stream  segment  class.  A  small  number  of  local 
subcatchments  (LSCs).the  smallest  catchment  unit  repre¬ 
sented,  drain  into  each  stream  segment.  These  local 
subcatchments  may  provide  point  or  linear  water  sources 
to  the  stream  segments,  depending  on  whether  they  are 
defined  around  particular  streams  or  whether  they  simply 
drain  into  the  stream  segment  over  part  or  all  of  its  length. 

The  total  catchment  for  a  stream  segment  is  then  the  col¬ 
lection  of  LSCs  for  the  segment  and  all  upstream  segments. 

The  fundamental  modelling  unit  is  the  land  response  unit 
or  LRU,  similar  in  concept  to  both  the  landscape  response 
unit  in  landscape  ecology  (Perez-Trejo,  1 993).  and  the  hy¬ 
drological  response  unit  (Flugel,  1 995). We  define  contigu¬ 
ous  areas  of  land  with  a  common  manager  as  socio-eco- 
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nomtc  units  (S£Us),  and  describe  die  terrain  through  a  set 
of  geomorphic  land  classes  (GLCs).  which  are  available  as 
mapped  polygons  or  as  a  non-aggregated  classified  raster 
image. We  then  define  an  LRU  as  a  conceptual  unit  com¬ 
prising  all  land  within  a  given  LSC  and  SEU  which  belongs 
to  the  same  GLC.  Land  management  may  vary  within  the 
LRU  -  which  is  modelled  as  a  set  of  land  use  (or  manage¬ 
ment)  units  (LUUs)  (Figure  3).  The  resulting  class-object 
hierarchy  for  the  catchment  ecosystem  is  represented  in 
Figure  4.  following  the  notation  of  Coad  and  Yourdon  ( 1 99 1 ). 
The  object  model  facilitates  rule-based  reasoning  about 
the  system  or  selected  parts  of  it,  while  direct  representa¬ 
tion  of  connectivity  and  parent-component  relationships, 
in  addition  to  classifications,  supports  routing  of  messages 
to  appropriate  objects. 

Land  use  and  vegetation  change 

Changes  in  land  use  are  modelled  using  land  use  transition 
rules.  These  rules  specify  when  and  where  land  use  change 
will  occur,  and  the  nature  of  the  land  use  transition.  The 
rules  are  currently  deterministic,  but  could  be  stochastic, 
reflecting  specified  levels  of  uncertainty  about  land  man¬ 
ager  decisions  or  changes  in  land  ownership  (Dale  et  at. 
1993.  Lee  et  at.  1992).  Data  describing  spatial  and  non- 
spatial  pre-conditions  for  change,  and  the  changes  which 
occur,  are  captured  on  an  editor  screen.  Each  transition 
rule  is  attached  as  a  method  to  an  object  in  a  class  of  "land 
use  change  rules". 


The  condition  lists  of  rules  take  into  account  the  terrain 
class  (GLC).  the  position  in  the  catchment  (subcatchment 
or  local  subcatchment),  the  ownership,  and  the  existing 
land  use.  Factors  which  motivate  die  land  use  change  are 
treated  implicitly  with  this  representation.  More  complex 
rules  which  consider  factors  such  as  the  state  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  properties,  economic  indicators,  or  whether  there 
has  recently  been  a  major  erosion  event,  can  be  created 
using  the  graphic  expert  system  development  interface 
directly.  Collectively,  groups  of  land  use  transition  rules 
specify  land  use  scenarios. 

Changes  in  land  cover  also  occur  as  a  result  of  maturing 
vegetation  or  natural  succession. We  employ  the  concept 
of  a  vegetation  phase;  land  not  in  productive  use  follows 
different  succession  patterns  (sequences  of  phases)  under 
different  conditions.  We  associate  a  phase  sequence  or 
succession  model  with  each  area  which  is  removed  from 
productive  use.  Each  phase  and  its  associated  attributes  is 
represented  as  an  object  within  a  class  of  vegetation  phases. 
Each  land  response  unit  has  an  attribute  describing  the 
anticipated  sequence  and  timing  of  phases,  in  case  parts  of 
the  LRU  are  withdrawn  from  productive  use.  or  already 
contain  areas  of  scrub  or  regenerating  indigenous  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Succession  models  are  allocated  interactively  to  spa¬ 
tially-defined  classes  of  LRU's. 

Application  to  sedimentation  analysis 

Many  environments  in  New  Zealand  are  susceptible  to 
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Figure  9  Class  hierarchy  tar  representing  spatial  and  conceptual  relationships  within  catchment 


soil  erosion.The  resulting  sedimentation  can  lead  to  flood¬ 
ing,  loss  of  habitat,  and  reduced  water  quality.  One  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  32  km1  LakeTutira  catchment  in  northern  Hawkes 
Bay  (Trustrum  and  Page.  1 992).  There,  resource  managers 
are  interested  in  how  land  use  change  within  the  catch¬ 
ment  will  affect  lake  sedimentation  which  has  proceeded 
at  high  rates  since  clearance  of  indigenous  vegetation  (Page 
«  al..  1 994a).  Resource  managers  have  also  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  possibility  of  designing  land  use  changes  so 
that  the  catchment  can  withstand  rainstorms  of  a  speci¬ 
fied  magnitude  or  frequency  without  causing  significant  lake 
sedimentation 

The  approach  we  have  adopted  is  to  simulate,  on  a  yearly 
basis,  the  projected  changes  in  land  use  or  land  manage¬ 
ment  within  the  catchment,  and  use  (at  this  prototype  stage) 
very  simple  empirical  models  to  suggest  possible  effects. 
In  future,  we  anticipate  elaborating  these  models  and  in¬ 
corporating  interpretive  models  to  test  for  significance  of 
effects  and  to  explore  indirect  effects. 

The  catchment  is  subjected  to  a  sequence  of  annual  maxi¬ 
mum  rainstorm  events,  which  are  either  specified  by  the 
user  or  selected  randomly  from  an  extreme  value  distri¬ 
bution.  A  linear  empirical  response  model  is  used  to  com¬ 


pute  the  amount  of  tandsliding  on  susceptible  slopes  (where 
slopes  and  rainfall  exceed  empirically-determined  thresh¬ 
olds).  assuming  pastoral  land  use  under  “standard"  man¬ 
agement.  The  amount  of  erosion  is  then  adjusted  empiri¬ 
cally  to  take  account  of  factors  such  as  land  management, 
land  cover,  age  of  trees,  and  the  available  soil  resource. 

Chronic  erosion  and  sedimentation  delivery  to  streams  is 
modelled  as  empirically  assessed  annual  transfers  between 
landform  components  (Reid  and  Trustrum.  in  prep).  For 
each  land  use  unit  (LUU).  erosion  processes  and  sediment 
transfer  rates  for  pastoral  land  use  are  inherited  directly 
from  GLCs  (Figure  S).  LUUs  inherit  methods  from  land 
use  classes  which  allow  these  rates  to  be  adjusted  for  the 
nature  of  the  land  cover. 

Risk  quantification  requires  determining  the  probability, 
following  a  storm  of  given  magnitude,  that  more  than  x 
mm  of  sediment  accumulates  in  LakeTutira.  Our  approach 
is  firstly  to  assess  the  probability  under  the  current  land 
use  regime.  While  for  other  sedimentation  problems  this 
"current  risk"  might  be  assessed  differently, for  LakeTutira 
we  were  able  to  use  an  empirical  log-linear  relationship 
between  storm  rainfall  and  the  thickness  of  sediment  de¬ 
posited  in  the  lake,  obtained  by  an  analysis  of  lake  cores 
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(Page  «  at..  1 994a)  We  then  revise  this  probability,  taking 
into  account  the  likely  effects  of  changes  in  land  manage¬ 
ment  on  erosion  and  sedimentation  processes. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  land  use  on  sedimentation  we 
first  establish  the  major  processes  by  which  sediment  is 
generated  (by  erosion  or  remobilisation  of  sediment  in 
temporary  storage)  and  reaches  the  lake,  for  the  storm 
rainfall  in  question.  For  this  we  employ  expert-derived 
curves  giving  bounds  on  the  contribution  of  different  ero¬ 
sion  processes  to  the  total  volume  of  sediment  reaching 
the  lake,  as  a  function  of  storm  rainfall  A  sediment  budget 
for  lakeTutira  catchment  has  been  evaluated  by  Page  et  a I. 
( 1 994b).  Landsliding  contributes  most  of  the  sediment  for 
the  large  rainfall  events,  but  the  bounds  are  further  apart 
for  the  smaller  events  for  which  processes  such  as 
streambank  erosion  and  channel  erosion  can  become  sig¬ 
nificant 

During  simulation  of  land  use  change  we  "monitor”  the 


change  in  state  of  key  sediment  sources.  Having  identified 
the  principal  mechanisms  responsible  for  the  sediment 
delivered  to  the  lake  for  a  rainstorm  of  the  size  in  ques¬ 
tion,  for  current  conditions,  we  search  the  areas  of  land 
use  change  upstream  to  establish  the  list  of  land  use  units 
subject  to  these  processes.  We  then  determine  the  extent 
to  which  vulnerability  to  the  contributing  mechanism  has 
been  affected  by  land  use  change.  The  (increased  or  de¬ 
creased)  percentage  change  is  computed  by  applying  em¬ 
pirical  factors  deduced  from  available  land  use  impact  in¬ 
formation.  Depending  on  the  mechanism  under  consid¬ 
eration.  this  requires  separate  evaluation  of  a  range  of  fac¬ 
tors  which  can  affect  sediment  delivery.  While  we  have 
not  made  use  of  hydrological  models  to  date,  we  envisage 
these  will  be  useful  when  we  attempt  a  more  rigorous 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  land  use  on  sediment  delivery. 
For  example,  resolving  whether  factors  such  as  changes 
to  peak  flows  and  rainfall  interception  rates  could  signifi¬ 
cantly  affect  the  importance  of  individual  sediment  supply 
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mechanisms  can  become  the  focus  for  separate  knowl¬ 
edge-bases. 

To  establish  the  impact  of  land  use  change  on  landslide 
erosion,  we  firstly  search  for  landslide-prone  areas  which 
have  undergone  land  use  change.  Where  land  use  has 
changed  to  forestry,  the  land’s  new  vulnerability  to 
landsliding  at  each  location  is  computed  from  the  age  of 
the  trees,  and  from  the  time  which  has  lapsed  since  the 
end  of  the  previous  harvest  cycle,  after  the  first  rotation 
For  areas  which  are  undergoing  succession-driven  changes 
in  vegetation  cover,  changed  vulnerability  to  landsliding 
depends  on  landslide-inhibiting  characteristics  of  the  land 
cover  which  are  stored  with  the  vegetation  phase  objects. 

Worst  case  and  best  case  scenarios  for  sediment  genera¬ 
tion  are  constructed  using  a  linear  programming  algorithm 
(Winston.  1 99 1 )  which  determines  bounds  on  the  change 
in  sediment  delivery.  Worst  cases  occur  when  the  sedi¬ 
ment  sources  which  would  be  most  affected  by  the  land 
use  change  contribute  the  least  to  the  sediment  reaching 
the  lake.  An  appropriate  weighting  of  worst  and  best  case 
reductions  (eg.  the  average  reduction)  in  sediment  deliv¬ 
ery  caused  is  used  to  compute  a  revised  risk  probability 
which  is  classified  using  simple  rules.  The  user  can  then 
run  the  model  for  a  number  of  years  and  determine  when 
sedimentation  risk  becomes  acceptable. 

The  overall  logic  of  this  analysis  is  represented  using  rules 
to  help  make  it  more  visible  (through  the  rule  network 
viewer)  and  easily  understood.  Evaluating  conditions  and 
performing  actions  associated  with  these  rules  involves 
computation,  queries  to  the  internal  (object)  database,  and 
further  rule-based  inference.  The  rule-set  achieves  spatial 
reasoning  though  queries  which  exploit  knowledge  of  the 
upstream-downstream  relationships  made  explicit  in  the 
catchment  representation. 

Conclusion 

The  goal  of  this  research  has  been  to  develop  and  apply  an 
object-oriented  framework  to  support  analysis  of  land  use 
effects  in  hid  country  catchments.  We  have  developed  an 
object-oriented  data  model  which  now  forms  the  basis 
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for  the  LAMS  catchment  modelling  tool.  This  tool,  which 
has  been  built  by  tightly  linking  knowledge  engineering  and 
geographic  information  systems  components,  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  analysis  of  lake  sedimentation  risk. 
Both  the  underlying  object  model  and  the  modelling  ap¬ 
proach  used  for  sedimentation  analysis  have  potential  for 
application  to  problems  relating  to  catchment  hydrology, 
stream  water  quality,  or  to  valued  environmental  compo¬ 
nents  such  as  spawning  grounds  for  fish.  In  future  we  an¬ 
ticipate  using  and  further  testing  the  LAMS  conceptual 
model  by  developing  knowledge-bases  and  models  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  variety  of  catchment  management  issues. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  planning  and  territorial  management  process  is  often 
disparaged  and  subjected  to  criticism  based  on  the  way 
environmental  decisions  are  taken.  The  lack  of  transpar¬ 
ency  and  the  high  technical  level  of  the  Environmental  Im¬ 
pact  Assessment  process  do  not  ease  public  agreement 
The  increasing  development  in  Geographical  Information 
technologies  has  helped  the  construction  of  GIS-based 
Spatial  Decision  Support  Systems  (SDSS)  enabling  multi¬ 
purpose  planning’.  The  SDSS  example  presented  below 
shows  the  potential  for  integration  of  several  levels  of 
involvement  around  an  open  platform  aiming  at  a  more 
scientific  and  shared  decision  in  environmental  planning. 
However,  the  development  of  this  environmental  SDSS  has 
lead  to  the  identification  of  a  major  need  for  an  engage¬ 
ment  effort  towards  the  structuring  and  normalisation  of 
the  information  to  be  created  and  published.  It  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  develop  methodologies  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  systematisation,  modelling,  quantification  and  quali¬ 
fication  of  geographic  space.This  paper  proposes  that  the 
definition  of  minimal  geographic  elements  and  the 
conceptualisation  of  geographical  space  into  such  descrip¬ 
tion  components  leads  to  the  creation  of  structures  which 
allow  for  the  thorough  application  of  spatial  analysis  in 
environmental  planning. 


I  INTRODUCTION 

Official  forecasts  indicate  that,  without  drastic  changes  in 
policies,  environmental  quality  will  deteriorate  over  the 
coming  years.  The  pressure  on  the  environment  will  im¬ 
pair  its  potential  to  provide  functions  to  society  such  as 
supply  of  drinking  water,  forestry  and  recreation.  It  is  of 
major  importance  that  planning  activities  become  prima¬ 
rily  based  on  environmental  concerns.  Moreover.  Portugal 
has.  in  the  last  1 0  years,  dealt  with  strong  economical  con¬ 
cerns  to  achieve  the  now  forthcoming  challenges  dictated 
by  the  european  context.  The  resulting  environmental 
pressure  led  to  a  major  necessity  in  the  definition  of  tools 
that  could  help  decision  makers  scientifically  integrate  en¬ 
vironmental  values  into  the  planning  process  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keep  this  integration  transparent  and  under¬ 
standable  to  the  public. 

The  project  presented  focuses  on  the  possibility  of  simu¬ 
lating  the  effects  of  human  actions  and  land  use  transfor¬ 
mations  on  an  interactive  basis.  It  is  based  on  land  use 
characterization  through  the  association  of  hazard  effects 
with  types  of  land  use.  This  paper  describes  the  inception 
of  the  project,  its  first  steps  and  current  sate,  with  new 
methodologies  and  technology  being  fed  into  it.  It  also 
presents  new  developments  related  to  represenution 
models  which,  we  argue,  will  definitely  improve  its  per¬ 
formance  as  a  decision-making  tool. 
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2  A  DECISION  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 
FOR  MUNICIPAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PLANNING 

The  basis  for  this  work  was  the  SIGLA  project  (GIS  Simu¬ 
lation  of  integrated  environmental  indicators).  It  was  based 
on  a  decision  model  primarily  conceived  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  providing  a  standard  approach  for  planning  evalua¬ 
tion  methodologies  and  a  new  basis  for  normative  proce¬ 
dures.  Its  initial  funding  (provided  by  The  Portuguese  Envi¬ 
ronmental  General  Direction)  aimed  to  get  results  as  tools 
for  the  development  and  assessment  of  new  rules  in  plan¬ 
ning  activities.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  plan¬ 
ners  with  entertaining  experimentation  tools  for  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  alternative  planning  scenarios  (janssen,  1991). 

In  this  way,  the  conception  and  application  of  normative 
could  be  simulated  and  evaluated  at  the  desktop.The  model 
is  structured  according  to  a  simulation/evaluation  approach. 
Evaluation  perspectives  are  provided  at  three  levels:  The 
expert  level,  the  municipal  level  and  the  public  level.  The 
expert  level  requires  the  intervention  of  a  team  of  plan¬ 
ning  experts  to  define  a  system  of  dependencies  between 
the  model  components  and  a  set  of  rules  for  normalisa¬ 
tion  in  the  definition  of  weights.  At  the  Municipal  level  a 
team  of  technicians  defines  the  set  of  weights  that  imple¬ 
ment  their  municipality  policy  and  perspective,  following 
the  normalisation  rules  defined  at  the  previous  level.  The 
public  can  demonstrate  its  preoccupations  (Shiffer,  1 992) 
by  suggesting  modifications  to  the  perspective  applied  by 
the  municipality.  This  provides  the  model  transparency 
component  often  lacking  in  the  decision  process  by  allow¬ 
ing  non-technical  users  to  interact  with  its  implementa¬ 
tion,  modify  its  criteria  and  evaluate  the  result  of  changes. 
The  project  was  instanciated  in  a  agent-based  SDSS  pro¬ 
viding  decision  elements  from  simulation  of  changes.  This 
system  supports  evaluation,  simulation  of  changes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evaluation  perspective,  integration  of  judgement 
with  methods  and  data  and  processing  of  all  relevant  in¬ 
formation  (janssen,  1 991).  Therefore,  the  conceptual  defi¬ 
nition  includes,  the  definition  of  evaluation  perspectives, 
simulation  tools  and  decision  processes. 
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2.1  Definition  of  evaluation 
components 

The  basic  geographical  unit  of  the  model  is  the  land  use 
parcel.  Each  of  the  components  defined  is  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  type  of  land  use. This  classification  was  based 
on  the  following  evaluation  components: 

-  Effects  (E)-  The  actions  resulting  from  human  activity 
which  are  susceptible  of  decreasing  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  studied  area.  In  this  project  the  following 
effects  were  considered  relevantWater  release.  Habi¬ 
tat  destruction,  Solid  residue  release.  Noise  emission. 
Air  emission  and  Erosion; 

-  Attenuation  scenarios  (A)  -  An  attenuation  scenario  rep¬ 
resents  the  attenuating  potential  of  each  land  use  when 
related  with  one  type  of  effect;  One  land  use  parcel 
may  either  attenuate  or  magnify  specific  effects  that 
happen  with  its  boundaries:Attenuation  is  represented 
by  a  value  inferior  to  one;  Magnification  should  be  su¬ 
perior  to  one  but  it  is  not  being  considered  currently. 
These  values  are  also  determined  expertly,  they  are 
qualitative  parameters  and  not  spatial  characteristics 
of  propagation; 

-  Sensitivities  (S)  -  The  environmental  quality  components 
were  classified  and  weighed  against  the  land  use  classi¬ 
fication  producing  the  concept  of  Environmental  Sen¬ 
sitivity  (in  this  case  Biodiversity.  Quality  of  superficial 
waterAir  quality.  Soil  qualityAcoustic  quality  and  Land¬ 
scape  quality). 

The  sensitivities,  effects  and  attenuation  scenarios  are  evalu¬ 
ated,  at  the  three  user  levels  defined  above,  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  weights  that  qualifies  them  for  each  land  use.  This 
system  allows  the  definition  of  the  importance  given  to 
land  use  types.  Each  component’s  evaluation  on  the  land 
use  is  translated  into  a  values  map  (Fig.  I  ),a  spatial  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  existing  land  uses  according  to  the  evalua¬ 
tion  perspective  applied. 

The  definition  of  evaluation  components  is  structured  in 
evaluation  profiles  which  can  be  interactively  defined  and 
modified.  The  evaluation  perspective  of  one  user  can  be 
stored  and  compared  against  others,  enabling  the  experi¬ 
mentation  and  transparency  capabilities  of  the  model. 
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1.1  Simulation  tools 


Legend 

1  no  significant  effect 
,  2 :  low  effect 
SSMB  3:  medium  effect 
m  4  important  effect 
m  5  major  effect 
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The  simulation  tools  were  development  as  a  toolbox  that 
enables  the  generation  of  different  simulation  lines  and 
their  integration  according  to  a  specific  evaluation  per- 


1.2.1  Propagation  Scenarios 

A  Propagation  scenario  (CP)  is  a  map  of  the  potential 
spatial  diffusion  of  an  effect  resulting  from  a  land  use  trans¬ 
formation  In  this  project,  propagation  can  be  effected 
through  superficial  water,  air.  underground  water  or  land- 
scape.The  propagation  scenarios  are  calculated  from  physi¬ 
cal  elements  of  space.The  scenarios  have  been  implemented 
using  cartographic  modelling  proc-sses. 

2.2.2  Simulation  Imcs 

The  components  described  above  are  combined  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  intermediate  and  final  results  which  are  called  Simu¬ 
lation  lines  (l  ).Tne  impact  of  one  effect  is  calculated  by 
combining  the  effect’s  value  map  with  the  associated  sen¬ 
sitivity  map.  the  chosen  propagation  scenario  and  the  rel¬ 
evant  attenuation  values. The  result  is  called  a  simulation 
line  representing  the  potential  environmental  risk  for  the 
current  set  of  land  use  parcels  in  one  defined  moment  t. 


The  functional  representation  of  the  simulation  can  be 
expressed  in  the  following  way: 

Lkil  (LU)  =  S(LU )  q  E  (LU  )  q  CP(LU  )  q  A(LUr) 

Where  LU  is  the  set  of  land  use  parcels  representative  of 
one  moment  t.  q  is  the  function  that  enables  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  simulation  components  (in  this  case  grid  mul¬ 
tiplication)  S(LU(),  Efc(LU()  ano  A,(LU )  represent  the  map¬ 
ping  of.  respectively,  one  of  the  Sensitivities.  Effects  and 
Attenuation  Scenarios  associated  with  the  current  set  of 
land  use  parcels;  CP  (LU)  is  the  representation  of  the  cho¬ 
sen  propagation  scenario  for  this  simulation.  Although  the 
number  of  possible  simulation  lines  is  extremely  high,  only 
the  ones  resulting  from  compatible  components  will  be 
generated. 


2.2.3  Simulation  Integration 
The  definition  of  integration  rules  enables  the  estimation 
of  a  general  situation  or  an  oriented  study,  towards  one  or 
several  of  the  defined  components.  It  is  possible  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  results  from  simulations  oased  on  one  specific 
theme  or  on  a  combination  of  themes.  For  example,  the 
impact  of  a  transformed  land  use  parcel  can  be  studied  for 
all  of  the  environmental  quality  components  or  oriented 
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cowards  one  of  them  (biodiversity,  etc).  It  is  also  possible 
to  integrate  similar  simulations  created  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  evaluation  perspectives.This  will  generate  solutions 

representing  areas  of  agreement  among  different  users. 

2.3  The  Decision  Process 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  this  project  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  improving  decision-making  through  the  use  of  simu¬ 
lation  tools,  describing  processes  and  discriminating  op¬ 
tions  resulting  in  extensive  forms  of  visualization,  accord¬ 
ing  to  evaluation  perspectives  defined  in  a  municipal  plan¬ 
ning  process.  In  this  section  we  will  describe  the  decision 
tools  which  were  conceived  arid  developed  using  the  simu¬ 
lation  and  evaluation  modules  of  the  system. 

2.3.1  Environmental  Risk  and 
Performance 

The  potential  environmental  risk  of  the  area  results  from 
the  generation  of  simulation  lines  and  enables  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  development  of  area  by  identifying  major  risks 
and  priorities  of  development  A  reference  simulation  line 


is  calculated  (for  time  t)  using  the  registered  pollution 
sources.  Additional  simulations  will  be  derived  from  this 
reference.  Inverting  the  values  of  environmental  risk  gen¬ 
erates  the  evaluation  of  environmental  performance. 

2.3.2  Visualisation  of  a  Land  Use 
Transformation  Impact 

Environmental  performance  and  risks  are  represented  as 
a  2"2  D  metaphorical  model  to  increase  visual  perception 
and  to  allow  the  caracterization  of  the  impact  properties 
(figure  2). 

2.3.3  Decision  Parameters 

One  modification  of  the  geographical  elements  (land  use 
parcels)  between  time  t  and  t+ 1  generates  two  simulation 
lines.  The  impact  of  this  change  can  be  measured  by  the 
difference  between  the  two  lines  and  the  characterization 
of  the  resulting  shape. This  shape  produces  parameters  for 
decision  making  as  variations  in  Area,  Volume  and  Depth. 
These  parameters  describe  the  importance  of  the  impact 
and  enhance  the  understanding  of  its  distribution. 


Fig  2  -  2'  -  O  representation  of  a  simulation  line  L  (LU )  -  S(LU)  q  Ek(LU )  q  CP(LU)  q  AfLV) 

S  *  Sensitivity  to  Water  Quality,  E.  =  Water  Release  effect.  CP  -  Superficial  water  propagation  scenario. 
A  **  Water  Release  Attenuation  Scenario 
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2.3.4  Location  problems 

When  concerned  with  a  territory  under  study,  the  plan¬ 
ner  is  often  searching  for  the  best  place  to  locate  a  new 
plant,  a  new  structure  or  crying  to  select  priority  parcels 
for  remediation. The  solution  adopted  in  this  project  was 
to  build  a  planning  memory  where  simulation  parameters 
and  results  are  recorded. This  memory  is  built  from  classi¬ 
fications  of  parcels  provided  by  Land  Use  agents.  These 
are  intelligent  agents  which  can  evaluate  their  fitness  for  a 
specific  land  use  change  and  bid  for  that  change  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  their  location. The  fitness  of  each  parcel/agent  is 
ranked  by  its  nature  (type  of  land  use),  neighbourhood 
sensitivities,  topological  proper? ’S.  and  planning  norma¬ 
tive  associated.  Land  use  agents  ar  .  currently  under  devel¬ 
opment. 

2.4  System  Architecture 

The  system  control  relies  on  a  multi-agent  system  being 
built  using  Java  and  an  associated  intelligent  Agent  library. 
Being  a  portable,  object-oriented  language,  java  was  an 
obvious  choice  for  the  development  of  the  system,  ena- 
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bling  the  creation  of  modules  than  can  easily  be  extended 
and  dynamically  changed.  The  intelligent  agent  library  in¬ 
cludes  communication  and  reasoning  as  basic  mechanisms 
allowing  the  developer  to  easily  create  and  manipulate 
agents  while  concentrating  on  their  behavioural  charac¬ 
teristics.  This  architecture  includes  the  modelling  system. 

data  storage  and  analysis  tools. 

2.4.1  The  Dynamic  Structure  of  the  system 
A  multi-agent  system  structure  was  created  to  enable  the 
system  with  dynamic  and  transitive  connections  between 
the  components.When  one  spatial  component  or  criteria 
changes  during  execution,  this  change  will  be  reflected  in 
all  the  components  that  depend  on  the  former.Therefore. 
all  these  components  must  be  updated.This  operation  is 
activated  autonomously  by  the  spatial  agent  responsible 
for  the  changed  component. The  system  of  dependencies 
is  provided  by  a  knowledge  base  of  connection  rules  which 
is  also  updateable.  Fig.  3  shows  the  structure  of  the  sys¬ 
tem. 


Mutfi-agetit  Structure 


Fig  3  —  Functional  structure  of  the  system 
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6 IS  Server 


Fig  4  ■  Application  Design 

2.4.2  Client  Interfaces 

The  current  prototype  implementation  has  been  built  us¬ 
ing  the  client-server  paradigm  .  It  has  been  constructed 
around  a  GIS  server  remotely  accessed  by  two  kinds  of 
interfaces  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  local  network  application  has  been  designed  to  work 
at  the  municipal  level  and  enable  the  complete  todbox.An 
online  application  is  also  being  created  to  store  public  pro¬ 
posals.  It  is  an  online  mapping  application  which  interacts 
with  the  land  use  data  using  evaluation  profiles  defined  by 
the  current  user.  The  Java-based  interface  allows  for  the 
definition  of  the  user's  profile,  the  execution  of  simple 
simulations  and  the  presentation  of  mapping  results.  This 
tool  not  only  realises  the  transparent  property  but  also 
constitutes  a  way  to  inform  the  public  about  the  method¬ 
ology  used. 

3  THE  NEED  FOR  NEW  DATA 
REPRESENTATION  MODELS  TO 
REACH  HIGHER  SIMULATION 
DIMENSIONS 

Currently,  the  existing  implementation  does  not  solve  all 
of  the  planning  problems  irrvolved.The  system  implemented 
does  not  allow  the  cumulative  impact  evaluation  of  simul¬ 


taneous  land  use  transformations  (Schweigert.  1 994). Also, 
there  are  some  problems  with  associating  spatial  and  non 
spatial  information.  Finally,  we  have  identified  serious  limi¬ 
tations  in  modelling  non-continuous  phenomena  and  trans¬ 
port  mechanisms.The  use  of  vectorial  structures  for  mod¬ 
elling  municipal  information  has  clarified  a  need  for  new 
forms  of  representation  that,  not  only  handle  vectorial  in¬ 
formation,  but  that  can  also  enable  non-contiguous  forms 
of  propagation.  This  will  allow  for  the  modelling  of  the 
complex  environmental  interactions  involved  as  well  as 
their  temporal  characteristics. 

3.1  Heuristic  Definitions 

The  definition  of  the  data  model  is  now  underway  and  it 
will  include  the  representations  to  be  used  and  the  prop¬ 
erties  associated  with  each  object  or  class  of  land  use  (spa¬ 
tial  and  non-spatial  elements  of  the  system),  A  major  ef¬ 
fort  is  also  being  made  to  define  a  behavioural  model  for 
the  land  use  object  when  confronted  with  a  negative  ef¬ 
fect  emitted  by  another  object  These  two  models  repre¬ 
sent  heuristic  definitions  from  which  the  rules  to  be  com¬ 
puted  are  explicitly  created. 

3.2  Data  Modelling  Issues 

The  data  model  required  has  to  integrate  topological  de- 
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sc  options  that  will  enable  effective  qualitative  spatial  rea¬ 
soning  (like  distance  and  orientation  description)  related 
with  the  currently  studied  phenomena-  The  Object  Ori¬ 
ented  model  will  then  appear  as  an  appropriate  structure 
to  represent  environmental  interactions. 

3.2.1  Object  Orientation 

The  Object-Oriented  (OO)  model  can  be  seen  not  only 
as  an  elegant  alternative  to  the  relational  model  but  also 
as  a  solution  for  a  more  appropriate  description  of  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  concept  of  object  emerges  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  manipulating,  not  only  the  static  structures  of  infor¬ 
mation  (data  oriented)  but  also  the  dynamic  behaviour  of 
the  system.  Just  like  in  the  Entity-Relationship  diagram,  the 
static  aspect  of  an  object  is  presented  as  a  collection  of 
attributes.  The  set  of  attributes  of  one  object  is  called  its 
state.  The  dynamic  and  behavioural  side  of  the  object  is 
presented  through  a  set  of  operations  (called  methods) 
that  will  be  executed  under  certain  conditions.This  possi¬ 
bility  led  the  project  to  an  OO  approach,  as  the  necessity 
for  the  definition  of  behaviour  for  different  types  of  object 
became  clear. 

3.2.2  Minimisation  of  impacts 

Hazard  zones  can  also  be  represented  as  objects  and  their 
spatial  interaction  can  be  studied  through  topological  and 
distance  properties  between  different  impact  shapes  and 
pollution  sources.The  objective  is  now  to  define  rules  and 
methods  to  minimize  impacts,  by  reasoning  spatially  on 
the  qualitative  properties  of  the  impact  shape.Those  meth¬ 
ods  will  highlight  the  action  to  be  taken  at  the  pollution 
source  to  reduce  the  impact,  measuring  the  simulation 
results  through  the  decision  parameters. 

3.2.3  Tfemporal  Aspects 

Temporal  representation  is  often  limited  in  most  of  the 
systems  used.  However,  new  techniques  have  been  recently 
proposed.  In  this  project  we  are  considering  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  different  temporal  versions  of  a  same  object  gen¬ 
erated  by  events  (Wachwicz  and  Healey,  1994).  Each  im¬ 
pact  is  represented  as  a  geometric  object  able  to  be  rep- 
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resented  by  a  different  temporal  version.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  approach  results  from  Peuquet  and  Duan's  (1995) 
who  consider  an  event-based  spatio-temporal  data  model 
to  handle  forestry  change.  This  approach  is  currently  un¬ 
der  a  comparative  study  with  the  one  suggested  above. 

3.2.4  Computational  Implementation 
The  object  characteristics  of  the  model  offer  a  few  com¬ 
putational  advantages.  The  most  prominent  one  resides 
on  the  natural  implementation  of  software  interfaces  and 
their  flexibility.  Moreover,  the  coupling  process  models  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  agents  manipulation  of  the  model  elements.  Fi¬ 
nally.  spatial,  attribute  and  thematic  relationships  can  be 
easily  described  and  maintained  by  the  feature  itself  as  the 

input  of  new  data  (Crosbie,  1996). 

4  CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  first  implementation  of  the  Deci¬ 
sion  Support  System  may  lead  to  the  reduction  of  the  gap 
between  the  modeler's  perspective  and  the  decision-mak¬ 
er's  habits.The  opportunity  to  simulate  changes  in  the  stud¬ 
ied  area  and  experiment  with  new  planning  methodolo¬ 
gies  enables  the  planner  with  information  and  tools  for 
simulating  possible  scenarios  while  the  modeler  can  test 
new  tools  and  receive  feedback  from  the  decision-maker. 
The  main  advantage  is  to  get  both  parties  to  communicate 
and  reach  solutions  together.  The  agent-based  architec¬ 
ture  can  also  act  as  a  guiding  mechanism,  helping  the  user 
avoid  evaluation  parameters  that  cannot  be  applied  in  the 
specific  problem  (e.g.:  avoiding  decisions  that  go  against 
normative)  .The  evaluation  perspective  is  not  fixed  and  can 
interactively  evolve  in  time.The  planning  decision  process 
differs  between  countries  but  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
new  support  tools  is  still  the  same  in  most  contexts. This 
implementation  completes  the  fundamental  objective  which 
was  to  propose  a  system  that  would  integrate  environ¬ 
mental  matters  in  the  planning  process  in  a  dear  and  sci¬ 
entific  way.  The  implementation  has  been  based  on  two 
components:  a  GI5  server  and  a  distributed  access  system. 
The  GIS  server  uses  a  Multi-agent  framework  to  link  the 
modelling  support  system  with  the  data  storage  and  the 
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analysis  tods.  The  Internet  application  allows  the  storage 
of  public  opinion  and  its  familiarisation  with  such  tools  in  a 
simple,  inductive  and  educating  w ay.  Investment  is  now 
turned  to  the  system's  improvement  through  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  new  data  structures  and  new  process  models.  An¬ 
other  idea  to  be  implemented  is  concerned  with  the  cal¬ 
culus  of  the  action  to  be  taken  at  the  source  to  reduce  the 
studied  impact  in  a  qualitative  way.  We  hope  that  future 
results  will  support  us  in  the  idea  that  new  data  models 
have  to  be  imagined  to  increase  the  cognitive  representa¬ 
tion  of  space  and  our  understanding  of  the  Earth’s  mecha¬ 
nisms. 
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Abstract  is  not  a  speed  of  processing  problem  but  one  of  the  com- 

This  paper  examines  the  argument  that  the  GIS  revolu-  Puter-  GIS  in  P»™culir'  missi"8  **  P°'n' ,n  what  **  P™> 

tion  has  run  its  course.  An  approach  is  used  that  focuses  uoontn  ™  W  »  ^ieve.Th.s  paper  will  show  that  a 

on  describing  requirements  rather  than  finding  new  roles  r*‘tesi8"  of  GIS  in  lin*  wlth  Petitioners  problems  results 

for  increased  processing  power.  Results  of  a  survey  of  in  tools  "of  r“l  use"  This  is  in  ke*P,r,S  with  Landauer  s 

resource  management  practitioners  are  described.  A  pro-  <19W  PI3I>  ir8ument  that  researchers  and  developers 

totype  system.  SPMS  is  also  described  which  was  devel-  have  falten  into  *e  habit  of  «V>nS  "here  **  »-"«hing  I  can 

oped  from  a  position  of  information  requirements.  The  do  with  my  computer.  I'll  do  it".  Landauer  argued  that  the 

system  is  shown  to  be  useful.  The  implications  of  this  worts  approach  should  be  "here  is  somethmg  we  wish  we  could 

for  developers  of  Geocomputation,  both  direct  and  con-  ^°’  ^>ut  8°1*'-  h°w  can  y°u  do  it?  . 

ceptual.  are  discussed.  This  should  result  in  useful  devel-  This  is  in  ^  sections>  the  first  examines  the  argu- 

opment  of  new  tools  in  Geocomputation.  mem  that  the  GIS  revolution  has  run  its  course.  The  sec¬ 

ond  examines  what  planners  of  new  research  and  solu- 

Introduction  ,  ,  _  .  .  . 

tions  can  take  from  efforts  to  improve  the  state  of  current 

The  author  is  a  keen  supporter  of  increased  use  of  GIS.  This  includes  the  new  challenges'  posed  by  existing 

supercomputing  (or  High  Performance  Computing;  HPC)  problems. 

in  geographical  research  and  practice.  This  paper  stems 

not  from  fear,  but  a  desire  to  see  that  such  advances  are  CIS  use  atld  adoption 


appropriately  delivered  to  the  desks  of  geographical  prac¬ 
titioners.  The  flyer  for  this  conference  argued  that  "the 
GIS  revolution  has  run  its  course",  that  "there  are  few  tools 
around  today  that  are  of  any  real  use"  and  "the  problem  is 
that  most  researchers  in  GIS  have  largely  overlooked  the 
impact  of  new  technologies  based  upon  high  performance 
computing".  This  paper  takes  exception  to  this  argument 
and  suggests  an  approach  that  sees  the  development  of 
useful  tools  that  may  or  may  not  include  supercomputing. 

This  paper  presents  results  from  a  case  where  GIS  is  poorty 
used  despite  high  computer  competence  and  GIS  avail¬ 
ability.  The  data  shows  that  for  environmental  managers  it 


To  argue  that  the  GIS  revolution  has  run  its  course  is  to 
overlook  a  crucial  part  of  a  revolution,  its  acceptance  by 
the  people.  While  numerous  surveys  might  show  the  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  GIS  and  some  researchers  may  think 
they  have  all  the  problems  solved,  the  few  surveys  on  ac¬ 
tual  GIS  use  suggest  that  the  diffusion  is  far  from  com¬ 
plete. 

In  defining  "Geocomputation"1  Openshaw  and  Abrahart 
(1996)  argued  to  the  effect  that  GIS  technology  has  had 

'Though  note  that  they  never  actually  managed  a  defini¬ 
tion. 
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its  day.  They  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  com¬ 
puting  speeds  are  now  10*  times  greater  now  than  during 
the  GIS  revolution.  It  was  implied  that  GIS  has  met  its 
objectives  and  we  (the  researchers!  should  now  move  onto 
something  else.  This  is  examined  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  GIS  for  environmental  management  particularly  regional 
environmental  decision-making  (REDM). 

GIS  is  widely  promoted  as  a  suitable  tool  for  environmen¬ 
tal  assessment  and  analysis.  This  appears  to  be  backed  by 
the  finding  of  Marr  and  Benwell  ( 1 996)  that  70%  of  New 
Zealand  local  government  authorities  have  GIS.  Further, 
previous  surveys  have  pointed  to  a  wide  availability  of  en¬ 
vironmental  data  (Benwell  and  Mann  1 99S)  and  that  this 
data  is  increasingly  considered  ’mature’  (Marr  and  Benwell 

1 996) .  Their  figures,  however,  also  included  some  disturb¬ 
ing  trends:  while  45  5%  of  authorities  intended  using  GIS 
for  Land  Use  Mapping,  only  20%  were  actually  doing  this,  a 
significantly  greater  fall  than  for  other  intended  uses  (Mann 

1997) .  This  trend  is  not  restricted  to  New  Zealand. 
Campbell  (1994).  found  a  lack  of  analytical  capability  in 
British  local  government  GIS.  most  being  used  only  to  sup¬ 
port  basic  display  and  query.  Zwart  ( 1 992)  also  found  that 
of  1 42  systems  available.  70%  were  only  capable  of  display 
in  mapped  form  the  results  of  textual  rather  than  spatial 
manipulations. 

The  most  recent  survey  in  this  area  (Mann  1 997)  aimed  to 
examine  computer  support  for  environmental  decision¬ 
making,  particularly  the  obstacles  for  such  use.  The  sub¬ 
jects  were  New  Zealand  resource  management  practition¬ 
ers.  The  respondents  (n=82)  were  shown  to  have  a  high 
level  of  computer  use  (97.3%)  and  use  a  wide  variety  of 
systems  and  software.  The  desktop  office  was  dominant 
with  82.3%  of  respondents  using  word  processing  as  a  ’pri¬ 
mary  use’.  Spreadsheets,  electronic  mail,  database  use  and 
drawing  scored  between  52%  and  32%.  GIS  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  primary  use  by  12%  of  respondents.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  problems  people  were  working  on  took 
more  than  a  week  to  complete,  many  took  considerably 
longer.  There  is,  however,  a  large  level  of  dissatisfaction 
with  computer  support  for  their  work,  with  35.3%  dissat- 
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isfaetkm  of  the  total  sample  rising  to  46%  of  an  identified 
group  of  Environmental  Managers  (EM). 

When  asked  to  rank  their  computer  functions  in  order  of 
major  uses  (from  a  given  list).  23%  identified  GIS.  When 
asked  later  in  the  questionnaire  whether  they  used  GIS  in 
their  work,  a  higher  number.  45.59%,  indicated  that  they 
did.  This  difference  in  results  suggests  that  people  do  not 
yet  consider  GIS  to  be  part  of  their  desktop  as  suggested 
by  Somers  (1996).  Further,  when  asked  to  what  use  they 
put  GIS.  an  extra  group  indicated  that  ’they  didn't  actually 
use  it  but  that  somebody  else  did  for  them'.  This  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Somers  as  'chauffeur-driven  GIS'  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  be  an  undesirable  situation.  Campbell 
( 1 994)  pointed  out  the  disadvantages  in  this  approach  as 
"technical  specialists  generally  [have]  little  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  information  required  by  users,  simply  per¬ 
ceiving  it  to  be  units  of  data"  (p  319). 

Respondents  agreed  with  a  number  of  statements  con¬ 
cerning  GIS:  that  they  knew  what  is  understood  by  GIS, 
that  is  used  in  their  organisation,  that  it  is  essential  for 
their  work,  and  that  their  organisations  were  generally 
supportive  of  GIS  use.  So  what  are  the  obstacles  to  the 
successful  use  of  GIS?  A  number  of  options  are  apparent, 
only  one  of  which  is  a  need  for  increased  computing  power. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  choose  from  a  list  of  poten¬ 
tial  advances  in  order  to  complete  the  phrase.  'My  work 
would  be  made  easier  by  the  development  of  software 
with...'.  Although  no  single  advance  was  desired  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  respondents,  Friendly  interfaces'  and  '  Focus  on 
environmental  processes'  were  at  the  top  of  the  list  with 
48%  and  45%  respectively  (Table  I ).  The  computing  tech¬ 
nical  problems:  data  structure,  speed  of  processing  and 
faster  graphics  were  at  the  middle  or  bottom  of  the  list 
Cost  was  not  a  prime  consideration,  and  perhaps  surpris¬ 
ingly,  neither  was  artificial  intelligence.  The  preferences  of 
the  EM  group  differs  from  the  total  sample.  The  main  ef¬ 
fect  is  the  demotion  of  'better  map  production  capabili¬ 
ties'.  The  three  most  desired  improvements  for  this  group 
are  for  a  change  to  'focus  on  environmental  processes 
rather  than  computer  operations',  'friendly  interfaces'  and 
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Friendly  interfaces  (46) 
Focus  on  env  process  (45) 
Map  production  (40) 
Helps  communicate  decisions  (31) 
Uncertainties  in  data  (31) 
Knowledge  bases  (30) 
Easier  to  learn  (28) 
Efficient  data  structures  (25) 
Faster  processing  (25) 
Approaches  represent  problems  (25) 
Easy  methods  of  input  (2S) 
Confidence  of  result  (24) 
Cheaper  (22) 
Faster  graphics  (19) 
Non  spatial  ( 1 3) 
Artificial  intelligence  (10) 


Focus  on  env  process  (54) 

Friendly  interfaces  (49) 

Helps  communicate  decisions  (40) 
Approaches  represent  problems  (34) 
Knowledge  bases  (31) 

Confidence  of  result  (3 1 ) 

Map  production  (29) 

Easier  to  learn  (29) 

Easy  methods  of  input  (29) 
Uncertainties  in  data  (26) 

Efficient  data  structures  (20) 

Faster  processing  (20) 

Non  spatial  (20) 

Cheaper  ( 1 7) 

Faster  graphics  (II) 

Artificial  intelligence  (II) 


Tahir  1  Sotni'iOt  preferences  tor  total  sample  anil  Environmental  Managers 


software  that  'helps  communicate  how  decisions  are  made'. 
Again,  the  engineering  improvements  scored  lowly. 

The  total  sample  ranked  'with  more  friendly  interfaces' 
highest  in  their  software  preferences.  For  environmental 
managers,  it  ranked  second  behind  'focus  on  environmen¬ 
tal  processes'.  Nielson  (1993)  points  out  that  a  system 
"does  not  have  to  be  friendly,  just  not  get  in  the  way  of 
their  work"  (p  23).  In  terms  of  this  not  getting  in  the  way 
of  work,  the  high  ranking  of  the  two  software  preferences, 
'with  a  focus  on  environmental  processes  rather  than  com¬ 
puter  operations'  and  'with  approaches  that  better  repre¬ 
sent  the  problems  I  work  on'  is  somewhat  removed  from 
the  argument  that  we  must  adapt  our  ideas  to  parallel 
processing. 

Improved  CIS 

The  findings  briefly  presented  above  were  used  by  Mann 
( 1 997)  as  part  of  a  project  that  aimed  to  improve  the  sup¬ 
port  of  regional  environmental  decision-making.  This 
project  successfully  took  the  approach  of  placing  much 
effort  on  identifying  needs  before  specifying  tools.  The 
resulting  tool  is  briefly  presented  with  a  view  to  examin- 
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ing  what  implications  emerge  from  this  work  for  the 
broader  area  of  GeoComputation. 

After  examining  current  decision-making,  a  decision  build¬ 
ing  environment  was  proposed  and  a  set  of  conceptual 
criteria  were  derived  that,  it  was  argued,  would  lead  to 
improvements  in  decision-making.  Existing  support  sys¬ 
tems  were  examined  and  it  was  shown  that  a  major  obsta¬ 
cle  is  the  lack  of  a  system  that  integrates  components  of 
GIS  with  process  modelling  functions,  particularly  those 
used  in  Visual  Interactive  Modelling  Systems  (VIMS.  Pidd 
1996).  A  new  approach.  Spatial  Process  Modelling  was 
proposed  that  combines  GIS  with  VIMS.  Detailed  design 
specifications  were  developed  that  were  used  to  develop 
a  prototype  system.  This  system,  the  Spatial  Process  Mod¬ 
elling  System  (SPMS)  allows  users  to  build  complex  envi¬ 
ronmental  models  simply  by  drawing  diagrams  (see  Figure 
I).  These  diagrams  consist  of  three  components,  spatial 
objects  (maps),  data  objects  and  process  objects.  These 
components  are  linked  together  to  form  the  model  struc¬ 
ture.  The  system  interprets  the  diagram  and  performs  the 
processing,  after  processing  the  thumbnail  maps  are  up¬ 
dated  with  new  values  were  needed.  As  models  may  in- 
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elude  feedback  loops  and  be  defined  for  any  time  period, 
scenario  development  and  prediction  testing  is  possible 
<cf.  systems  such  as  Albrecht  et  al.  ( 1 997)  which  do  not 
allow  feedback  and  are  therefore  workflow  representa¬ 
tions).  ft  is  intended  that  the  SPMS  be  used  by  individuals 
or  in  workshops. 

In  Figure  I  the  user's  model  shown  represents  the  effect 
of  burning  on  vegetation  growth.  The  user  first  built  a 
simple  model  to  predict  vegetation  growth.  The  vegeta¬ 
tion  map  at  the  top  left  is  joined  to  a  growth  component 
along  with  a  data  file  icon  which  represents  growth  condi¬ 
tions  over  1 5  years.  This  user's  model  has  a  time  step  of  a 
year,  and  is  set  to  run  for  1 5  cycles  (years).  Originally  the 
user  had  feedback  from  the  growth  component  back  into 
the  vegetation  map  which  was  updated  for  each  cycle.  To 
explore  the  effect  of  burning  a  part  of  the  landscape,  die 
model  was  adapted  to  include  a  burning  component  The 
lower  map  on  Figure  I  is  an  area  to  be  burnt  The  fire  data 


icon  represents  a  hypothesised  burn  response  curve  (over 
the  1 5  years),  because  it  is  hypothetical  and  may  be  con¬ 
troversial  it  is  annotated  with  appropriate  comments.  The 
response  curve  is  combined  with  the  affected  area,  re¬ 
turned  to  a  multiplier  and  combined  with  the  normal 
growth  before  being  fed  back  into  the  vegetation  map.  This 
model  may  be  run  and  shows  that  the  vegetation  does  not 
fully  recover  over  the  1 5  years.  The  user  may  then  ex¬ 
plore  the  effects  of  changing  the  fire  response  curve  or 
growth  conditions,  or  adapt  the  model  structure  to  inves¬ 
tigate,  say.  the  effects  of  including  altitude  in  the  system. 

In  order  to  test  whether  the  proposed  decision  building 
environment  embodied  by  the  prototype  SPMS  resulted 
in  measurable  benefits  in  decision-making,  the  SPMS  was 
evaluated  for  its  contribution  to  decision-making  stand¬ 
ards.  Practitioners  in  environmental  management  used  the 
SPMS  to  complete  some  model  building  tasks  taken  from 
current  issues  in  environmental  management.  They  were 
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then  asked  how  the  system  would  function  in  terms  of 
decision -making  standards.  They  found  that  the  system 
would  help  in  understanding  the  problem,  developing  so¬ 
lution  criteria,  using  relevant  information. generating  a  range 
of  alternatives,  exploring  uncertainties  and  in  examining 
consequences. 

The  perceived  potential  benefits  of  the  SPMS  may  be  re¬ 
lated  to  a  number  of  factors.  The  ease  of  use  and  overall 
satisfaction  suggest  that  the  users'  model  is  matched  by 
the  system  model  (Pidd  1 996).  It  is  also  a  definite  move  in 
the  direction  of  Davies  and  Medyckj-Scott's  ( 1 994)  aim  to 
break  down  differentiation  in  terms  of  control  and  user 
display  representations.  Further,  in  Woodmansee's  (1988) 
terms,  the  user  can  not  only  envision  several  layers  simul¬ 
taneously.  but  also  the  links  between  layers  are  made  ex¬ 
plicit. 

Participants  were  asked  whether  the  system  would  be  a 
useful  tool  in  described  environmental  management  sce¬ 
narios.  The  scenarios  provided  a  check  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  tasks,  which  had  centred  on  modelling,  were  seen 
to  fit  into  the  wider  aspects  of  decision-making.  One  sce¬ 
nario  was  adapted  from  an  issue  with  which  some  partici¬ 
pants  had  current  involvement.  It  was  stated  'In  preparing 
a  regional  plan,  a  planner  considers  the  effect  on  river  flow 
of  potential  forestry  plantings  in  medium  sized  catchments 
with  summer  low  flows.  Knowing  that  trees  reduce  run¬ 
off.  it  is  proposed  that  plantings  be  limited  to  below  300m'. 
All  participants  responded  that  using  the  SPMS  in  this  sce¬ 
nario  would  be  useful.  A  policy  analyst,  for  whom  this  was 
a  real  and  current  problem,  commented  "That's  exactly 
what  the  problem  needs".  This  differs  slightly  from  the 
responses  of  others  who  saw  this  scenario  more  from  an 
analytical  perspective;  "may  be  a  complicated  model  with 
considerable  scientific  data".  Nevertheless,  they  all  still 
thought  it  feasible  and  beneficial.  The  differences  reflect  a 
difference  between  the  group  who  see  the  model  results 
as  important  and  those  who  see  the  modelling  itself  as 
important. 

When  participants  were  encouraged  to  consider  features 
for  future  development  of  the  SPMS.  they  responded  that 
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while  (hey  could  see  the  benefits  of  altering  components 
to  test  model  structure  and  the  annotation  of  (his  action, 
they  felt  this  procedure  should  be  formalised  in  some  way. 
commenting;  “How  would  you  find  out  what  you  left  out?" 
and  ‘Examining  consequences  dependent  on  data  quality 
to  assist  in  analysis  of  uncertainty". 

Another  area  of  discussion  was  over  a  conflict  in  percep¬ 
tion.  is  the  SPMS  a  tool  for  detailed  analysis  or  one  for 
exploration  and  discussion?  It  is  believed  it  can  be  useful 
for  both,  an  assertion  backed  by  one  participant's  com¬ 
ment:  “this  is  a  big  step  in  gening  both  discussion  and  [ana¬ 
lytical]  quandficacion  beyond  hearsay  and  straight  bicker¬ 
ing".  If  the  SPMS  is  to  be  used  for  analysis,  methods  for  the 
validation  of  structure  and  investiption  of  error  are  needed. 
The  current  system  offers  little  beyond  Rothenberg's 
(1991)  'naive  perturbation'  and  the  flexibility  to  change 
model  structure  and  dynamics.  Automated  sensitivity  test¬ 
ing.  whereby  the  value  of  each  variable  is  systematically 
perturbed  and  the  effects  on  results  examined,  would  be 
beneficial.  This  may.  however,  be  prohibitively  time  con¬ 
suming.  One  option  would  be  to  develop  an  architecture 
whereby,  once  a  model  is  constructed,  it  is  sent  off  to  a 
more  powerful  computer  for  immediate  or  delayed  batch 
processing.  This  would  require  a  protocol  for  the  transfer 
of  models  and  data  such  as  that  currently  under  develop¬ 
ment  by  Marr  et  at.  (Geocomputation  ’97). 

The  validation  of  developed  models  is  unlikely  to  be  a  com¬ 
pletely  objective  process.  Pandey  and  Hardaker  ( 1 995  p 
446)  pointed  out  that  as  "no  model  can  be  like  the  real 
system  in  the  sense  of  being  identical  with  it.. .the  problem 
therefore  is  to  decide  whether  a  particular  model  is 'good 
enough’".  As  'good  enough'  means  that  it  performs  "ac¬ 
ceptably  closely  to  the  real  system  in  some  selected,  im¬ 
portant  respects’  and  the  selection  of  these  important 
aspects  relates  back  to  the  purpose  of  the  modelling,  the 
model  validation  itself  is  a  "subjective  and  uncertain  proc¬ 
ess'.  How  to  support  this  validation  process  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  benefits  of  the  simple  VIMS  approach  should 
be  a  focus  of  future  research. 

One  of  the  questions  posed  in  the  development  of  the 
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specifications  for  the  SPMS  concerned  how  much  com¬ 
plexity  should  the  user  be  presented.  The  participants  in 
the  study  found  the  complexity  appropriate.  The  problem 
of  the  need  for  mathematical  work-arounds  (for  example, 
the  'plus  I '  component  in  Figure  I )  would  be  reduced  by 
the  'equation  builder'  including  more  complex  equations. 
A  new  release  of  Idrisi  (Eastman  1 997)  has  an  'image  cal¬ 
culator'  which  allows  the  construction  of  extended  equa¬ 
tions  for  "creating  and  running  GIS  models".  It  contains 
only  calculator  functions  (i.e.  non  spatial)  and  does  not 
permit  feedback  loops,  both  (actors  meaning  complex  spa¬ 
tial  models  cannot  be  constructed,  but  it  is  a  step  in  tile 
right  direction. 

The  decision  building  environment  was  intended  to  assist 
with  what  Lowes  and  Walker  (1995)  called  "novel  prob¬ 
lems"  that  Fedra  and  Reitsma  ( 1 990)  described  as  not  jus¬ 
tifying  unique  solutions.  The  SPMS  may  be  considered  a 
simple  programming  language  capable  of  rapid  construc¬ 
tion  of  flexible  models.  H  the  SPMS  was  to  be  used  regu¬ 
larly  in  a  region  dealing  with  similar  or  related  issues,  it 
may  be  beneficial  to  develop  a  library  system  for  larger 
pre-built  model  components.  This  might  include  compo¬ 
nents  representing,  for  example,  a  tussock  growth  model, 
a  sheep  model  or  river  flow  model.  It  would  be  a  fine  line 
though,  these  components  should  be  able  to  be  broken 
down  and  have  assumptions  changed  and  not  become  large 
black  box  components.  A  further,  complementary  option 
would  be  to  employ  templates  for  models.  Such  templates 
might  give  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  generic  'river 
flow1  or  'grazing'  model. 

One  of  the  important  advances  this  study  has  shown  is 
the  benefits  of  incorporating  time  as  an  integral  compo¬ 
nent  in  spatial  modelling.  This  has  allowed  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  models  that  include  feedback  and  prediction  over  a 
number  of  cycles.  These  cycles  may  be  named  'years'  or 
'months’  but  this  is  arbitrary.  The  system  has  no  inherent 
'knowledge'  about  the  relationship  between  a  day  and  year. 
There  is  a  need  to  further  develop  the  temporal  concepts 
to  allow  more  complex  arrangements  of  time/class  data 
objects  (to  support,  for  example,  grazing  management 
charts)  while  retaining  the  iconic  VIMS  approach.  One  way 
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to  proceed  with  this  may  be  to  allow  the  user  to  embed 
models  with  different  time-steps.  This  may  also  allow  the 
development  of  non-linear  models. 

The  emphasis  on  modelling  in  a  visual  environment  facili¬ 
tates  the  expression  and  exploration  of  understanding  but 
it  still  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  defining  mathematical 
relationships  (interactions)  between  objects.  The  SPMS 
achieves  an  ability  to  represent  model  structure  in  a  way 
that  better  represents  methods  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  but  still  forces  a  numerical  approach.  This  may  not 
appropriate  for  all  scenarios.  It  would  be  difficult  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  decision  that  is  expressed  in  the  form  "I  move  the 
ewe  flock  when  I  can  see  the  tussock  flowers  from  the 
woolshed".  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  while  this 
may  be  difficult  it  would  not  be  impossible.  Influence  dia¬ 
grams,  which  operate  on  this  factor  has  a  positive/nega¬ 
tive  influence  on  this  factor'  remove  the  need  for  math¬ 
ematical  expression  but  accordingly,  are  not  operable  simu¬ 
lation  models.  Other  options  include  natural  language 
processing, graphs  drawn  by  hand  or  other  less  mathemati¬ 
cally  less  rigid  methods.  Perhaps  a  system  that  operates 
on  different  levels  would  allow  the  appropriate  represen¬ 
tation  for  each  case. 

The  explicit  representation  of  model  structure  goes  some 
way  in  reducing  uncertainty.  The  representation  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  tools  for  annotation  used  by  the  SPMS  provide  a 
reduction  of  the  problem  described  by  Robertson  et  al. 

(1991  p  I)  as  "current  modelling  tools  do  not  provide  ad¬ 
equate  support  for  documenting  important  modelling  de¬ 
cisions  and  this  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  others".  The  appropriateness  of  decisions  though 
still  relies  on  the  REDM  practitioners  (and  stakeholders) 
judging  the  quality  and  relevance  of  description  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  (aka  the  model).  Assistance  may  be  incorporated  di¬ 
rectly  into  computer  systems  or  be  used  by  a  facilitator. 

This  might  include  decision-making  criteria  based  on  nor¬ 
mative  standards;  have  you  included  all  available  informa¬ 
tion?'  or  model  quality  criteria  such  as  those  discussed  by 
Openshaw  ( 1 995). 

If  such  context  based  assistance  (Hoschka  1996)  was  em- 
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bedded  in  a  system,  it  could  be  amalgamated  with  compo¬ 
nents  that  facilitate  the  development  of  models.  Walters 
( 1 986)  and  Grayson  etal.(  1 994)  described  the  process  by 
which  models  may  be  developed.  They  suggest  identifying 
key  indicators  and  then  articulating  variables  and  proc¬ 
esses  that  directly  affect  the  indicators  and  continuing  un¬ 
til  boundaries  are  reached  where  it  is  felt  further  elabora¬ 
tion  would  unnecessary.  While  the  SPMS  encourages  the 
development  of  a  model  following  this  approach  it  is  not 
actively  facilitated  A  similar  approach  to  model  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  define  high  level  relationships;  in  a  pastoral  sys¬ 
tem  model  example  this  might  be  a  grazing/growth  rela¬ 
tionship.  Each  component  may  then  be  further  defined  or 
'exploded'.  While  this  is  a  simple  concept  on  paper  or  a 
whiteboard,  such  hierarchical  processing  is  a  complex  com¬ 
putation  task  but  has  been  successfully  applied  to  Petri 
nets  (eg.  Purvis  et  of.  1 995). 

Lessons  for  Geocomputation 

There  are  a  number  of  implications  of  this  work  for  devel¬ 
opers  of  Geocomputational  approaches.  The  first  are  di¬ 
rect  implications,  while  a  second  group  acts  on  a  more 
fundamental  level. 

Many  of  the  limitations  of  the  current  SPMS  are  related  to 
an  ability  to  process  spatial  data  more  effectively.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  for  sensitivity  testing.  A  grand  chal¬ 
lenge.  then,  would  be  to  develop  an  architecture  whereby 
systems  such  as  the  SPMS  could  make  use  of  increased 
resources. 

Maxwell  and  Costanza  ( 1 995)  used  parallel  computers  to 
drive  models  generated  in  the  VIMS.  Stella,  for  every  cell  in 
a  landscape.  Bridging  programs  allowed  communication 
between  cells  such  as  for  the  lateral  movement  of  water. 
This,  however,  is  a  large  scale  solution,  and  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  REDM  practitioners. Westervelt  et  al.  (1995) 
describe  a  similar  Dynamic  Spatial  Ecological  Modelling 
(DSEM)  system.  They  report  that  while  model  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  VIMS  (again,  Stella)  facilitated  collabora¬ 
tion  and  model  design,  those  parts  of  the  process  that 
required  a  (FORTRAN)  programmer,  meant  "it  is  all  to 
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easy  to  lose  track  of  what  the  program  is  actually  doing" 
and  “discourages  efficient  changes  and  modifications" 

Mineter  and  Dowers  ( 1 996)  discussed  a  layered  approach 
for  parallel  processing  where  “parallel  libraries  in  effect 
hide  the  parallelism  from  the  developer  of  an  application, 
and  so  reduce  the  parallel  computing  expertise  demanded 
of  that  developer"  (p  602).  If  such  a  layer  was  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  buffer  computer  in  much  the  same  way  as 
for  distributed  database  design,  jobs  could  be  submitted 
over  the  internet  from  systems  such  as  the  SPMS  in  in¬ 
stances  where  the  processing  may  otherwise  become  too 
strenuous  for  local  processors.  This  would  allow  a  shift  in 
emphasis  and  a  redefinition  of  ’users’  and  developers’  The 
SPMS  has  shown  that  practitioners  (users),  can  develop 
models  that  would  have  previously  been  the  domain  of 
programmers  (developers).  Effort  in  Geocomputation 
should  be  aimed  at  facilitating  this  transfer  in  HPC. 

Landauer  ( 1 996  p  6)  described  phase  one  of  computing 
whereby  "computers  can  do  anything  that  can  be  reduced 
to  numerical  or  logical  operations"  and  that  these  ‘easily 
reached  fruits  have  been  picked".  "Helping  people  think" 
is  the  next  goal  and  is  reflected  in  the  conceptual  criteria 
as  'Emphasis  on  facilitating  human  interaction  and  thinking 
for  both  workshop  situation  and  single  user’.  Burrough 
and  Frank  ( 1 995  p  1 05)  argued  that  "there  is  a  large  gap 
between  the  richness  of  the  ways  in  which  people  can 
perceive  and  model  spatial  and  temporal  phenomena  and 
the  conceptual  foundations  of  most  commercial  geographi¬ 
cal  information  systems".  This  is  only  worsened  by  ex¬ 
pecting  users  to  port  their  understanding  to  high  perform¬ 
ance  computers  (e.g.Turton  and  Openshaw  1 996). 

Conclusion 

This  paper  has  argued  that  the  GIS  revolution  is  not  over. 

A  greater  use  of  HPC  in  geography  is  supported  but 
progress  does  not,  however,  rely  on  a  few  enthusiasts 
porting  existing  models  to  more  powerful  computers  while 
the  real  users  become  frustrated  with  inappropriate  con¬ 
ceptions  of  their  problem  space.  An  example  was  described 
of  a  GIS  modelling  system  built  to  problem  solving  crite- 
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ria.  k  allows  predictive  and  exploratory  modelling  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  systems  In  a  manner  that  Is  not  fast  but  allows 
something  to  be  done  that  could  not  be  achieved  before. 
In  its  present  configuration,  the  system  lacks  sensitivity 
testing  as  this  is  indeed  prohibitively  time  and  resource 
consuming.  An  architecture  is  presented  that  makes  use 
of  the  internet  to  remotely  use  parallel  computers  where 
appropriate  as  part  of  the  normal  workspace 
Supercomputing  and  GIS  can  become  closer,  even  to  the 
extent  of  forming  a  new  field,  but  this  GeoComputation’ 
should  be  seen  as  part  of  a  move  to  empower  users  not 
just  to  give  them  more  power. 
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ABSTRACT 

Artificial  Neural  Networks  (ANNs)  are  well  suited  to  im¬ 
plementing  supervised  classification  tools  for  GIS  dataThey 
make  no  assumptions  about  the  statistical  nature  of  the 
data,  can  be  used  with  ordinal  and  nominal  data  types  to¬ 
gether  and  can  be  trained  with  comparatively  few  training 
points,  as  they  do  not  have  to  choose  a  data  distribution 
model,  unlike  techniques  such  as  Maximum  Likelihood  Clas¬ 
sification. 

However,  training  these  neural  network  classifiers  can  be 
a  time-consuming  process,  with  no  guarantee  of  the  out¬ 
come.  In  this  paper,  the  author  presents  a  methodology 
for  determining  whether  learning  is  practical  for  a  given 
network  on  a  given  data-set,  prior  to  commencement  of 
the  training  phase.This  is  achieved  by  examining  the  error 
scores  at  the  initial  class  boundaries  and  checking  for  re¬ 
dundancy  in  the  network  hyperplanes.  This  redundancy 
indicates  how  much  flexibility  is  available  in  the  network 
to  learn  complex  boundaries. 

1.0  Introduction 

Neural  networks  have  been  used  by  the  GIS  community 
now  for  several  years  as  an  alternative  tool  for  classifica¬ 
tion  and  feature  extraction  (Lees,  1 994).  Many  commer¬ 
cial  neural  network  software  packages  are  currently  used 
by  the  GIS  professional  and  the  next  few  years  will  likely 
see  more  of  these  classifiers  integrated  into  GIS  packages 
themselves.There  now  exists  many  variants  of  the  original 
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neural  networks,  as  first  proposed  in  the  1 960s  (eg.Amari, 

1 967),  with  a  plethora  of  metho-  ^logies  available  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  inexperienced  user.This  article  is  concerned  with 
classification  strategies  and  predicability  of  neural  network 
classifiers,  specifically  in  regard  to  our  own  neural  net  pack¬ 
age,  DONNET,  which  stands  for  Discrete  Output  Neural 
NET  and  is  available  via  the  World  Wide  Web  on  http'll 
www.curtin.cs/gjs. 

Neural  networks  have  often  suffered  from  the  dual  spec¬ 
tres  of  drfficufty-of-use  and  lengthy  training  times  (Skidmore. 

1 995;Wray,  1 996).  In  addition,  the  abundance  of  variations 
to  the  basic  neural  net  paradigm  available,  makes  it  difficult 
for  users  not  involved  in  the  field  to  select  the  package 
most  appropriate  to  their  needs.  DONNET  is  a  neural 
network  package  specifically  targeted  towards  users  wish¬ 
ing  to  classify  GIS  data,  across  a  range  of  statistical  types 
(eg  remote-sensed  images,  environmental  surfaces,  rock / 
soil  classifications  etc).  In  this  paper,  we  examine  how  the 
learning  phase  associated  with  DONNET  can  be  stream¬ 
lined  to  the  point  where  the  GIS  user  can  determine  the 
suitability  of  the  methodology  to  his/her  particular  task 
prior  to  actually  starting  the  learning  phase. The  paper  is 
organised  as  follows: 

Section  2  describes  DONNETs  position  in  the  hierarchy 
of  artificial  neural  networks  and  gives  a  brief  overview  of 
the  differences  between  DONNET  and  other  networks. 
Although  the  final  aim  of  the  DONNET  project  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  'black  box'  classifier,  it  is  often  instructive  to  under- 
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stand  the  broader  machinations  of  such  a  tool.  Section  3  is 
a  refresher  on  the  basics  of  neural  network  operations  as 
they  pertain  to  DONNET.  briefly  presenting  the  functional 
and  conceptual  models.  Section  4  introduces  methods  of 
rating  classification.  We  then  introduce  a  methodology  for 
assessing  the  learning  capability  of  DONNET  as  a  GIS  clas¬ 
sifier  prior  to  training,  using  the  data  analysis  abilities  in¬ 
herent  in  die  network  to  highlight  problem  areas.  An  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  model  is  considered  in  Section  S.  Finally. 
Section  6  presents  the  conclusions  and  the  direction  that 
further  work  will  take  in  this  field. 

2.0  The  Neural  Network  Hierarchy 

2.1  Application  Types 

Neural  networks  cover  essentially  two  broad  automation 
tasks  in  Artificial  Intellegence  -  function  approximation 
and  pattern  recognition  (Pao,  1 989).  In  the  former,  the  task 
is  to  learn  a  specific  function  of  arbitrarily  many  depend¬ 
ent  and  independent  variables  from  a  set  of  known  rela¬ 
tionships  and  then  interpolate  for  unknown  dependent 
variables.  In  the  latter,  the  task  is  to  leam  to  recognise 
several  distinct  generalisations  of  specifically  presented 
patterns  and  then  pick  these  learnt ‘classes’  from  a  set  of 
unknown  patterns.  In  terms  of  actual  architecture  and  im¬ 
plementation,  these  two  types  of  nets  can  be  quite  similar, 
(if  not  identical),  but  the  way  in  which  their  functional  char¬ 
acteristics  are  modelled  is  quite  different-This  conceptual 
modelling  is,  of  course,  merely  a  tool  to  help  in  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationship  between  the  network’s  proc¬ 
esses  and  the  task  at  hand,  so  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  literal  description  of  the  network’s  implementation. 
DONNET  is  firmly  geared  cowards  the  pattern  recogni¬ 
tion  task,  although  with  some  modification,  it  can  be  im¬ 
plemented  as  a  function  approximator. 

2.2  Classifiers 

Within  the  domain  of  pattern  recognition,  or  classifica¬ 
tion,  there  exists  two  main  families  of  classifiers,  supervised 
and  unsupervised.This  parallels  the  hierarchy  within  the  sta¬ 
tistical  classification  scheme,  where  such  methodologies 
as  K-means  clustering  and  Maximum  likelihood  Classifi¬ 


cation  (MLC)  provide  examples  of  unsupervised  and  su¬ 
pervised  classifiers  respectively.  An  unsupervised  classifier 
is  free  to  pick  its  own  generalised  pattern  structures 
(classes),  i.e.  it  separates  the  given  data  into  classes  based 
on  similarities  it  distinguishes  within  certain  groups  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  data.  As  such,  the  user  does  not  have  any 
control  on  how  to  classify  the  data,  or  how  many  classes 
the  data  will  be  partitioned  into.  A  supervised  classifier  is 
provided  with  a  ’teacher’,  normally  in  the  form  of  a  file  of 
target  classes  for  each  member  of  the  training  set.  In  this 
way,  the  user  can  control  how  the  data  is  to  be  partitioned 
and,  for  this  reason,  supervised  classification  is  generally 
more  common  for  the  classification  of  GIS  data. 

DONNET  is  a  multi-layered  perception  (MLP)  configured 
as  a  supervised  classifier  It  is  customised  for  handling  large, 
poorly  separable  datasets,  with  small  sample  sizes,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  limited  ground  truth. 

3.0  DONNET  -  An  Overview 

3.1  Introduction 

Most  of  the  material  in  this  section  has  been  covered  in 
more  detail  in  previous  papers  by  the  author  (German. 
1995;  German  &  Gahegan,  1996)  and  others  (Bischof  et_ 
al..  1 992;  Dunne.  1993).  Here  we  simply  present  the  basic 
concepts  of  DONNET.as  viewed  from  both  the  functional 
and  conceptual  models. 

3.2  Functional  Overview  of  the  MLP 

The  architecture  of  DONNET  consists  of  an  input  layer,  a 
hidden  layer  and  an  output  layer  The  input  layer  is  passive, 
whereas  the  nodes  of  the  hidden  and  output  layers  per¬ 
form  sigmoidal  transformations  of  their  input  data.  The 
number  of  input  layer  nodes  ( p )  represents  the 
dimensionality  of  the  feature  space,  whilst  the  number  of 
nodes  in  the  output  layer  (<j),  is  the  number  of  partitions, 
or  classes,  we  wish  to  impose  upon  this  feature  space.The 
number  of  hidden  layer  nodes  (h),  is  dependent  on  q  as; 

h  =  (qx(q-l))/2  q>2 

the  formulation  and  reasoning  for  this  is  presented  in  Ger¬ 
man  &  Gahegan  (1996)  and  Gahegan  et.  al.  (1996).  Hence 
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the  architecture  of  the  net  is  completely  determined  from 
the  training  data  and  the  number  of  required  classes,  with¬ 
out  assuming  a  particular  distribution  for  the  data. 

Supervised  classifiers  learn  by  trying  to  minimise  the  er¬ 
ror  between  the  target  set  of  outputs  provided  by  the 
supervisor,  and  the  learnt  representation  of  the  data  by 
the  classifier.  DONNETs  learning  phase  (as  with  most 
MLPs)  can  be  analysed  as  tour  separate  sub-phases: 

1 .  for  each  sample  (the  input  vector)  in  the  training-set: 

a)  Propagate  the  vector  through  the  net 

b)  Compare  the  outputs  with  the  target  values  and 
calculate  an  error  figure. 

c)  Back-propagate  the  error  throughout  the  network's 
weight  connections  to  give  the  gradient  (derivative)  of 
each  weight  with  respect  to  the  current  error. 

2.  Update  the  weights  using  the  derivative  information,  via 

some  form  of  minimisation  scheme  to  minimise  the 
error  figure. 

The  total  error  for  the  training  set  is  then  compared  to 
some  pre-set  tolerance  and,  if  not  met.  the  whole  training 
set  is  again  fed  through  the  net. This  is  termed  one  epoch, 
or  iteration.  It  typically  takes  a  few  hundred  epochs  for 
DONNET  to  converge  (reach  a  stable  minimum  error 
configuration). 

3.3  DONNET  Conceptual  Model 
Each  hidden  layer  node,  along  with  its  associated  weight 
connections  to  the  input  layer,  represents  a  cutting 
hyperplane  within  feature-space.  A  particular  hyperplane 
is  moved  through  feature-space  by  changing  the  values  of 
the  weights  going  into  the  associated  node.  At  start-up, 
DONNET  creates  enough  hidden  layer  nodes  to  span  all 
possible  pairwise  separations  of  the  classes.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  learning  phase  to  position  and  connect  these 
hyperplanes  so  as  to  separate  the  classes  in  as  effective  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  starting  position  of  these 
hyperplanes  has  been  shown  to  dramatically  affect  the 
speed  of  convergence  of  the  network  to  an  optimal  solu¬ 
tion  (see  Dunne,  1 992;  German,  1 994) .The  special  instance 
of  Fisher's  Linear  Discriminant  for  the  two  class  problem 
(the  first  canonical  variate)  (fiardia  et,al„  1974)  is  used  to 
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position  each  pairwise  separating  hyperplane,  as  a  good 
approximation  to  the  optimal  discriminating  position.  In 
terms  of  the  weight-space,  we  have  fitted  the  network  with 
weights  such  that  the  starting  error  is  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  an  acceptable  minima. 

4.0  Predicting  The  Learning  Ability  of 
DONNET 

4.1  Classification  Accuracy 

With  real-world  GIS  classification  problems,  it  is  unrealis¬ 
tic  to  expect  1 00%  classification  accuracy  on  all  data-sets. 
Therefore,  once  a  classifier  is  trained,  the  user  normally 
requires  some  indication  of  its  accuracy,  prior  to  being 
used  on  a  particular  data-set  Two  types  of  accuracy  are  of 
interest  to  the  GIS  user: 

The  ability  of  the  net  to  learn  from  the  data,  i.e.  its 
final  ability  to  classify  the  training  set 
The  ability  of  the  net  to  generalise,  i.e.  it's  perform¬ 
ance  on  previously  unseen  data. 

Accuracy  is  normally  measured  by  passing  a  set  of  exam¬ 
ple  data  through  the  network  and  reporting  on  the  number 
of  correctly  classified  samples.Two  points  immediately  arise 
from  this: 

How  to  present  the  classification  accuracy  to  the  user. 
How  to  select  an  appropriate  example  seL 
Selecting  the  appropriate  example  set  is  a  delicate  issue 
that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Suffice  to  say  that  it 
is  important  to  maintain  statistical  independence  between 
the  training  set  and  example  set  used  when  the 
generalisability  of  the  network  is  to  be  ascertained  or 
measured  (Sarte  1 994).  Here  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  generalisability,  but  with  the  ability  of  a  given  network 
to  learn  from  a  particular  data-set. 

4.2  Presenting  Classification  Accuracy 

The  way  classification  accuracy  is  reported  is  affected  by 
several  factors: 

The  relative  number  of  samples  in  each  class. 

The  number  of  independent  ground-truth  sites  avail¬ 
able. 
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The  requirement  of  either  overall,  or  dass-by-dass 
accuracy. 

Generally,  the  reporting  of  neural  network  classifier  accu¬ 
racy  has  been  a  little  inadequate.  To  some  extent,  this  is 
due  to  most  early  neural  network  research  work  being 
done  with  artificial  data-set s.  in  which  the  number  of  sam¬ 
ples  in  each  class  is  constant,  as  much  ground  truth  as 
required  is  available  and  only  overall  accuracy  is  required. 
Subsequent  researchers,  in  an  attempt  to  directly  com¬ 
pare  their  classifiers'  accuracies  with  previous  work,  have 
tended  to  select  data  and  report  in  a  similar  manner.  Hence 
the  most  common  form  of  reporting  neural  network  ac¬ 
curacy  is  to  give  the  total  number  of  correctly  classified 
samples  in  the  example  data-set.  usually  as  a  percentage 
(see  Civco,  1993;  Kamata.  1993  and  Skidmore.  1995  for 
examples).  This  figure.  (PCC,  or  percent  correct)  can  be 
very  misleading  if  the  class  sizes  are  not  identical.  As  an 
exercise,  compare  Tables  I  a  and  I  b.  examples  of  a  confu¬ 
sion  matrix.  Assume  that  classes  I  and  2  are  very  dose  in 
feature-space  and  hence  more  difficult  to  distinguish, 
whereas  class  3  is  easily  separable  (for  example,  lupins, 
wheat  and  water  respectively).  In  Table  la,  all  class  sizes 
are  equal,  so  the  final  figure  of  43%  PCC  better  reflects 
the  difficulty  the  network  has  in  separating  classes  I  and  2 
than  in  Table  lb  (67%  PCC).  where  the  majority  of  sam¬ 
ples  are  from  class  3.  A  better  approach  is  to  quote  the 
average  per-dass  accuracy  (the  Average  Normalised  Re¬ 
sponse  ANR).This  gives  a  figure  of  43%  ANR  in  both  cases. 

The  ANR  figure  is  useful  for  comparing  the  accuracy  of 
different  classifiers  on  the  same  data -set.  However,  for  data 

Tlthle  la  3  class  confitston  matrix,  equal  class  sizes 
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analysis,  one  obvious  problem  with  using  simple  single  fig¬ 
ures  such  as  PCC  and  ANR  is  that  they  do  not  inform  the 
user  about  the  accuracy  in  any  specific  area  of  the  data-set 
feature-spoct.  Reporting  each  specific  class  accuracy  or  sim¬ 
ply  reproducing  the  confusion  matrix  conveys  more  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  user  on  the  classifier's  performance,  which 
can  be  used  to  help  assess  the  confidence  one  has  in  the 
classification  in  different  areas  of  the  data-set 

4.4  Qualitative  Analysis  Of  The  Training 
Set  Using  The  Network 

We  wish  to  predict  whether  a  useful  classification  is  achiev¬ 
able  with  a  particular  DONNET  architecture. fitted  with  a 
set  of  starting  weights,  on  a  specific  training  set  Although 
this  will  not  give  us  any  indication  of  the  generaiisability  of 
the  network,  it  will  allow  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
data  set  and  the  classification  scheme  we  wish  to  impose 
are  compdSBDMbMM  DONNET  methodology. We  will 
satisfy  ourselves,  for  the  moment  with  being  able  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question: 

Will  training  produce  a  significant  improvement  in  the  classifi¬ 
cation  rate  over  our  initial,  or  starting  classification?  To  begin, 
we  can  make  use  of  the  initial  weights  used  to  identify 
difficult  classification  decisions.  In  the  following,  we  assume 
that  the  costs  of  misdassification  are  identical  for  each 
class. 

DONNET  initially  constructs  the  network  with  as  many 
hidden-layer  nodes  (corresponding  to  separating 
hyperplanes  in  the  feature-space)  as  needed  to  do  a 
pairwise  separation  of  every  possible  pairing  of  the  classes. 
Hence,  if  there  are  four  classes,  six  hyperplanes  will  be 
used,  as  there  are  six  unique  pairings  of  classes  possible.  In 
many  cases  however,  one  particular  separating  hyperplane 
may  separate  two  or  more  other  classes.  For  example, 
hyperplane  A  may  be  constructed  to  separate  classes  I 
and  2,  but  coincidentally  may  also  separate  classes  I  and  3. 
the  task  for  which  hyperplane  B  was  constructed.  In  a  sense, 
hyperplane  6  is  “redundant”  and  could  be  used  elsewhere 
if  required,  so  moving  the  hyperplane  out  of  this  local  re¬ 
gion  of  feature-space  will  not  increase  the  classification 
error  between  these  three  classes. 
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Pruning  algorithms  have  been  developed  by  both  the  deci¬ 
sion  tree  and  neural  network  communities  lor  reducing 
the  size  of  networks  (see  Brieman  ec  al.,  1964,  Dunne  tt- 
al..  1992).  Dunne  etal.  (1992)  identifies  each  pairwise  sepa¬ 
ration  task  occurring  at  every  hidden-layer  node  by  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  activated  discriminant  score  given  at  the 
output  of  the  hidden-layer  nodes  as  the  training  set  is 
passed  through  the  network.  This  is  done  after  training  so 
that  redundant  nodes  can  be  pruned  from  the  network 
(usually  a  pruning  tolerance  is  set  to  limit  the  level  of  prun¬ 
ing).  Generally,  these  pruned  networks  do  not  perform  as 
well  as  the  unpruned  network,  since  the  trained  network 
has  already  optimised  its  hyperplanes  and  hence  most,  if 
not  all.  are  in  use.  However,  the  same  algorithms  can  be 
used  to  identify  redundant  hyperplanes  prior  to  training, 
some  of  which  may  not  be  used  at  all.  or  using  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  pruning  methodologies,  exhibit  zero  confusion. 
These  redundant  hyperplanes  can  be  used  by  the  network 
elsewhere  in  the  feature-space,  when  needed.  A  task  ma- 
trix  can  be  constructed,  similar  to  that  in  Table  2.  The  tasks 
listed  in  the  Additional  Separations  column  are  tasks  per¬ 
formed  by  that  hyperplane  as  successfully  as  the  hyperplane 
constructed  to  handle  them  as  primary  tasks.  Hence, 
hyperplane  A  not  only  perforins  its  own  primary  task  of 
separating  classes  I  and  2.  but  also  separates  classes  I  and 
3  with  the  same  or  better  rate  of  success  as  hyperplane  B. 
Hyperplane  B  is  therefore  redundant  in  this  localised  re¬ 
gion  of  feature-space.  Note  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  should  be  pruned. 

Consider  the  earlier  three  class  problem,  with  30  samples 
in  the  training  set  (see  the  confusion  matrix  ofTable  I  b).  ft 
is  obvious  from  the  confusion  matrix  that  the  classifier 
has  correctly  classified  18  out  of  20  class  3  samples,  but 
only  I  out  of  S  for  classes  I  and  2.  We  can  determine 


Table.  2  Three  Class  separation  Here,  hyperplane  B  is 
redundant 


Hyperplane 

Primary 

Class  Separation 

Additional 

Separations 

A 

1:2 

1:3 

B 

1:3 

- 

C 

2:3 

- 

0  0  B  0  D 1 1 0  D  0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0 


more  than  this  from  the  matrix,  however.  The  rows  are 
the  true  class  allocations  and  give  the  errors  of -omtsston, 
or  conditional  probability  distributions.  The  columns  give 
us  the  errors-of-commission.  So  from  Table  lb.  the  classi¬ 
fier  has  not  only  classified  1 8  samples  of  class  3  as  class  3. 
but  also  4  samples  from  class  2  and  I  from  class  I  (reading 
up  column  3).  In  fact,  totaling  the  symmetric  off-diagonal 
positions  will  produce  figures  for  the  total  errors  of  clas¬ 
sification  (the  misctassification  rate)  for  each  pairwise  sepa¬ 
rating  hyperplane.  Table  3  gives  this  “boundary 
misctassification  rate"  (BUR)  as  a  block  diagonal  matrix 
for  each  of  the  three  separating  hyperplanes.  It  can  be  au¬ 
tomatically  derived  from  the  confusion  matrix  ofTable  I  b. 
The  AVG  column  gives  the  average  misctassification  for  ail 
boundaries  associated  with  the  respective  class:  hence  the 
average  BMR  of  1 9%  for  class  2  is  calculated  from  the  sum¬ 
mation  of  all  class  2  columns  and  rows.  We  can  see  that 
the  class  1 :2  hyperplane  is  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
ANR  classification  error  and  in  general,  the  average  figure 
of  25%  shows  that  the  class  I  region  of  feature-space  de¬ 
lineated  by  the  hyperplanes  is  contributing  to  the  most 
error. 


Table  ,'i  Boundary  misclassification  rate  as  a 
percentage  of  class  sizes 


Some  entries  in  the  BMR  matrix  have  a  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  sign  associated  with  them. The  positive  sign  indicates 
that  all  the  errors  are  errors  of  omission,  the  negative 
signs  indicate  that  all  are  errors  of  commission.  Non-zero 
figures  that  comprise  of  both  (dual-error  boundaries)  have 
no  sign  and  are  highlighted  in  bold.These  differences  are 
important,  as  they  indicate  whether  or  not  a  simple  move¬ 
ment  of  the  associated  hyperplane  will  reduce  the  local 
misclassification  or  not.  Figure  I  shows  the  differences 
graphically  for  the  two  dimensional  case,  with  the  separat¬ 
ing  hyperplane  shown  as  a  heavy  black  line  In  Figure  I  a,  a 
single-error  boundary  is  shown  for  two  non-overlapping 
classes  (in  feature-space).  A  simple  local  repositioning  of 

D  D  0  0 1 0  D  0  0 1 D  n  []  1 0  0  fl 
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the  separating  hyperplane  will  reduce  this  error,  ideally  to  2.  Dual-error  figures  to  be  reduced  only  if  there  are  suf- 
zero,  by  positioning  it  in  the  region  between  the  classes.  ficient  redundant  hyperplanes  available,  or  the  addi- 

Figure  lb  shows  the  case  where  there  Is  overlap  of  the  tion/ subtraction  functions  of  the  output  layer  of  the 

classes  and  a  single -error  boundary  has  been  formed.  In  network  can  be  further  optimised,  to  increase  the  com- 

chis  case,  the  error  can  be  quickly  minimised,  again  by  a  plexity  of  the  boundary. 

local  repositioning  of  the  hyperplane,  which  will  reduce  it  3.  Zero  error  boundaries  to  remain  in  the  same  state, 

to  a  dual-error  boundary.  However.  If  the  hyperplane  is  4.  We  would  not  expect  a  transformation  of  dual-error 

producing  a  dual-error  figure,  as  in  Figure  1  c.  then  simple  to  single-error  boundaries,  as  this  would  not  generally 

movement  of  the  hyperplane  will  not  suffice  to  reduce  the  reduce  the  local  misetassifkation  rate  (see  Figure  I  c). 

error  significantly  and  the  boundary  complexity  will  have  The  ability  of  the  network  to  reduce  its  classification  er- 

co  be  increased.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  either  ror  can  therefore  be  determined  from  these  matrices.  A 

varying  the  summation  of  the  regions  (accomplished  at  localised  repositioning  of  the  separating  hyperplane  can 

the  output  layer  level  of  the  network)  alone,  or  by  addi-  reduce  single-error  figures  in  the  BMR  matrix.  If  there  are 

tionally  moving  across  one  or  more  redundant  hyperplanes,  any  redundant  hyperplanes  in  one  area  of  the  feature-space, 

to  aid  in  building  up  the  complexity  of  the  surface.  The  they  can  be  shifted  elsewhere  to  be  used  to  model  more 

task  matrix  can  identify  whether  or  not  there  are  redun-  complex  boundaries  and  so  reduce  some  of  the  dual-er- 

dant  hyperplanes  available.  ror  figures. 
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The  BMR  matrix  can  therefore  be  used  to  identify  prob¬ 
lem  boundaries  and  determine  if  a  simple  movement  of 
the  hyperplane  is  sufficient  Along  with  the  task  matrix,  we 
can  also  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  re¬ 
dundancy  in  the  number  of  hyperplanes  to  reduce  the  dual- 
error  boundaries’  misclassification.  Ideally,  we  would  ex¬ 
pect  the  following  behaviour  during  training,  in  terms  of 
the  BMR  matrix: 

I .  A  reduction  of  single-error  boundary  figures  to  zero, 
or  else  a  transformation  to  a  lower-valued  dual-error 
figure. 


4.6  An  Example 

Table  4  shows  a  typical  confusion  matrix  for  a  DONNET 
classifier  immediately  prior  to  training.The  data-set  is  from 
the  Kioloa  area  of  New  South  Wales.  Australia,  which  has 
been  made  available  as  a  NASA  pathfinder  data-set  through 
the  Australian  National  University  in  Canberra  (Lees  and 
Ritman,  1991).  There  are  9  floristic -level  classes  to  be  de¬ 
lineated.  Table  5  is  the  associated  BMR  matrix.  The  classes 
are  of  unequal  sample  sizes,  with  the  class  totals  in  column 
I  O.The  initial  classification  rate  (before  training)  is  52.79% 
ANR  (72. 1 5%  PCC).  Glancing  down  the  main  diagonal  of 


Figure  I  (a )  single  error  boundary,  reducible  to  zero  (h)  single  error  boundary,  reducible  to  dual  (c)  dual  error 
boundary 
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Table  4,  we  im  that  the  initial  network  configuration  la¬ 
bels  classes  1,4. 5, 7  and  8  quite  well.  However,  there  are 
many  errors  o f  omission  for  class  I,  as  indicated  by  its 
column  entries.  The  conclusion  one  can  draw  from  this  is 
that  the  class  I  region  delineated  in  feature-space  by  the 
bounding  hyperplanes  is  too  large  -  the  hyperplane  fit  is 
too  loose.  In  contrast,  considering  the  class  3  column,  the 
hyperplane  fit  is  too  tight  -  all  but  one  example  hare  been 
excluded  from  the  class. 

Analysing  the  BMR  matrix  ofTabie  S,  we  find  that  the  class 
boundaries  1 :4. 4:5  and  4:6  overlap  considerably.  Only  1 1 
of  the  36  boundaries  are  dual-error  boundaries,  there  are 
1 2  single-error  boundaries  and  1 3  boundaries  with  no  er¬ 
ror  (overlap)  at  all.The  class  9  feature- space  region  is  cor¬ 
rectly  delineated:  in  fact,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  associ¬ 
ated  hyperplanes  are  redundant  and  can  be  used  elsewhere. 
This  applies,  to  a  slightly  lesser  extent,  to  class  8  as  well 


and  is  confirmed  by  the  task  matrix,  a  portion  of  which  is 
shown  in  Table  6.  There  are,  in  fact.  1 6  redundant 
hyperplanes  at  the  commencement  of  training  ie.  16 
hyperptanes  whose  primary  separation  task  is  performed 
with  the  same  success  by  other  hyperptanes. 

We  can  conclude,  from  this  rudimentary  assessment  of 
the  initial  task  and  BMR  matrices,  that  training  will  give  us 
a  significant  improvement  in  classification  due  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

1 .  There  are  a  significant  number  of  single-error  bounda¬ 
ries,  hence  fine-tuning  of  the  associated  hyperplane 
positions  should  improve  these. 

2.  There  is  sufficient  redundancy  in  the  number  of 
hyperptanes  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  more  com¬ 
plex  boundaries  for  some  of  the  1 1  cases  where  we 
have  a  dual-error  boundary. 


Table  -I  <1  Clans  Contusion  Matrix  (0  iterations ) 


Class  I  Class2  Class3  Class4  ClassS  Ctass6  Class7  Class8  Class?  I  Totals 


108 

30 

28 

85 

31 

2 

14 

5 

Table  .S  9  Class  BMR  Matrix  (0  iterations) 


Class  I  C!ass2  Class3  Class4  Class5  Class6  Class7  Class8  Class9 


10.4%  -9.7%  12.4%  10.7%  7.3%  +5.7%  2.2%  0% 


+2.2%  ]  2.5%  -1.1%  -1.6% 


0%  -2.3%  -0.9% 
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Ihble  b  Portions  of  Tusk  Matrix  tot  9  Class  Example 


Mum  y  Chat 
Itpirttion 

Additional 

Separations 

i 

1:2 

- 

2 

1:3 

1:9, 2:9. 3:7, 3:9, 4:6, 5:7 

28 

5:7 

- 

29 

5:8 

4:8.68 

30 

5:9 

1:6 

36 

8:9 

1:8 

In  fact,  when  trained  on  this  data-set  for  2S0  iterations, 
the  network  produces  the  confusion  and  BMR  matrices  of 
Table  7  and  Table  8. The  classification  rate  is  now  65.66% 
ANR  (with  78.5S%  PCC).  As  expected,  most  single-error 
boundaries  have  been  reduced  to  lower  valued  dual -error 


complexity  has  been  mcreased  around  these  classes, 
^dn,  as  expected,  no  dual-error  ooundaries  have  been 
transformed  into  single  error  boundaries  and  all  aero- 
error  boundaries  have  remained  the  same.The  overall 
local  misdassiftcacion  rates  associated  with  class  2  have 
increased  slightly  (errors  of  commission  hare  increased). 
Class  3  errors  are  approximately  the  same  and  aH  oth¬ 
ers  have  decreased  slightly.  There  are  still  some  single- 
error  boundaries  left,  so  we  could  expect  marginal 
improvements  on  the  classification  rate  with  further 
training  (but  probably  at  the  cost  of  reduced 
generaksability). 

The  procedure  for  examination  prior  to  training  and  the 
information  that  can  be  derived  is  thus  as  follows: 


boundaries  or  zero  (12  down  to  6).  Dual  error  figures 
have  been  reduced  for  all  class  I  boundaries,  as  have  all 
class  -4  figures  (these  were  the  two  classes  contributing 
most  to  the  overall  error  rate),  indicating  that  boundary 

Table  ~  a  <  lass  Contusion  Matrix  [250  iterations) 


1 .  Fit  the  network  with  the  weights  calculated  from  the 
discriminant  functions. 

2.  Generate  confusion,  BMR  and  task  matrices. 

3.  If  there  are  a  significant  number  of  single-error  figures 


Class  1 

Class2 

Class  3 

Class4 

Class5 

Clast6 

Class  7 

Class8 

Class9 

Totals 

True  1 

I9S 

4 

2 

9 

15 

3 

1 

1 

0 

230 

True  2 

10 

26 

0 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

0 

50 

True  3 

18 

S 

7 

0 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

39 

True  4 

38 

1 

0 

120 

15 

4 

II 

0 

0 

189 

TrueS 

18 

3 

0 

27 

84 

1 

3 

0 

0 

136 

True  6 

7 

2 

1 

24 

3 

34 

2 

0 

0 

73 

True  7 

7 

2 

0 

8 

3 

3 

43 

0 

0 

66 

True  8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

0 

125 

True  9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

374 

374 

7 Itble  H  9  Class  BMR  Matrix  (250  iterations) 


Class  1 

Class2 

Class3 

Class4 

ClassS 

Class* 

Class7 

ClassS 

Ctass9 

Avg 

Class  1 

- 

5.0% 

7.4% 

11.2% 

9.0% 

3.3% 

2.7% 

0.6% 

0.0% 

4.9% 

Class2 

- 

" 

♦5.6% 

1.7% 

2.7% 

2.4% 

5.2% 

-2.3% 

0.0% 

3.1% 

Class3 

- 

- 

0.0% 

-2.3% 

+0.9% 

-2.9% 

-1.2% 

0.0% 

2.5% 

Class4 

- 

- 

- 

12.9% 

10.7% 

7.5% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

5.5% 

Class5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.9% 

3.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

4.0% 

Ctas$6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.6% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

2.8% 

Class7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.0% 

0.0% 

3.1% 

ClassS 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.0% 

0.5% 

Class9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.0% 

III!  0 
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in  the  BMR  matrix  contributing  to  the  average  BMR 
figures,  a  worthwhile  reduction  in  error  can  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

4.  CiHBB*  redbndhnt  fiyperpfencs  available,  reduc¬ 
tions  in  dual-error  figures  can  be  expected. 

5.  If  all  error-figures  are  dual -error  and  all  hyperplanes 
are  in  use.  no  further  significant  error  reduction  can 
be  expected. 

5.0  Extending  the  Model 

There  are  two  points  worth  noting  about  the  conceptual 

model: 

By  using  the  pairwise  linear  discriminants  to  calculate 
the  number  of  hyperplanes  and  the  corresponding  initial 
weights,  the  net  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the 
data  is  linearly  separable. This  is  not  as  big  a  restriction 
as  it  first  seems,  if  one  has  at  least  several  output  classes. 
Unless  all  class  centroids  are  closely  clustered  within  a 
particular  class  distribution  in  feature-space  (if  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  classification  strategy 
will  work),  at  least  some  of  them  will  be  linearly  sepa¬ 
rable.  Furthermore,  as  we  have  shown,  although  each 
hyperplane  is  linear,  complex  boundaries  can  be  built 
up  from  a  combination  of  hyperplanes,  allowing  some 
of  the  non-linear  boundaries  to  be  modelled.  The 
weights  between  the  hidden  and  output  layers  allow 
addition  and  subtraction  of  isolated  clusters  of  data, 
which  helps  the  network  classify  non-unimodal  distri¬ 
butions.  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  construction  of  more 
complex  surfaces  from  individual  hyperplanes. 

As  implied  above,  the  complexity  of  the  decision 
boundaries  is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  output 
classes  we  designate. 

The  last  point  is  worth  further  discussion.  DONNET  may 
Ml  to  classify  a  high  dimensional  feature-space  into  just 
two  classes,  for  instance,  because  of  a  lack  of  complexity 
in  the  discriminating  boundary  (in  this  case,  there  would 
be  just  one  hyperpkwe)  Additionally.  the  situation  can  arise 
where  all  hyperplanes  are  in  use  and  some  of  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  boundaries  still  require  a  higher  level  of  complexity. 
These  situations  can  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  more 


hidden  layer  nodes,  corresponding  to  adding  more 
hyperplanes.The  problem  arises  as  to  how  to  position  these 
new  hyperplanes  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  network's  posi¬ 
tron  m  weight-space  too  dramatically.  The  addition  of  new 
random  weights  and  nodes  to  a  network  will  radically  shift 
its  position  in  weight-space,  normally  with  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  error.  If  we  wish  to  keep  our  conceptual  model, 
a  simple  solution  is  to  re-dassify  the  classes  on  either  side 
of  the  hyperplane  in  question  into  artificially  conceived 
sub-classes,  which  increases  the  complexity  available  for 
the  decision  boundaries.  Then  we  can  calculate  the  discri¬ 
minant  functions  for  the  new  weights  and  continue  train¬ 
ing.  without  disturbing  the  current  position  of  the  net¬ 
work  in  weight-space  ugnrficandy.We  can  finally  do  a  sub¬ 
class  merge  to  return  to  the  original  number  of  classes. 

6.0  Conclusions 

The  BMR  matrix  can  be  used  to  identify  successful  dis¬ 
criminating  boundaries  and  those  that  may  require  addi¬ 
tional  hyperplanes.The  task  matrix  can  identify  any  redun¬ 
dant  hyperplanes  in  the  system.  Production  of  these  ma¬ 
trices  can  be  automated  and  implemented  at  any  stage  of 
the  training  phase.  Examination  of  the  BMR  and  task  ma¬ 
trices  prior  to  the  commencement  of  training,  after  fitting 
the  model  with  the  weights  derived  from  the  discriminant 
functions,  can  show  the  user  where  likely  improvements 
can  be  made  to  the  classification.  This  examination  proc¬ 
ess  can  also  be  automated  and  can  quickly  signal  the  user 
if  there  is  not  enough  flexibility  in  the  model  to  improve 
the  classification  rate  beyond  that  produced  by  the  initial 
conditions.This  only  takes  one  pass  through  the  training- 
set,  as  compared  to  the  several  hundred  needed  to  train 
the  network. 

Further  work  is  under-way  to  automate  the  spawning  of 
additional  nodes  when  required,  as  discussed  in  Section 
S.O.  Alternatively,  the  user  may  wish  to  stop  when  the 
hyperplane  redundancy  in  the  network  has  been  depleted. 
The  task  matrix  can  be  analysed  during  training  to  indicate 
when  this  is  so. A  useful  metric  for  reporting  on  the  spatial 
distribution  of  the  error,  using  the  error  map  generated  by 
DONNET  should  also  be  developed.This  will  depend,  to  a 
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I arge  extant,  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  training-set 
and  whether  the  traininf  sitas  are  isoiatad  points  or  ho¬ 
mogeneous  regions  across  tha  data-set 
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Abstract 

This  paper  investigates  the  problem  of  integrating  fuzzy 
clustering  theory  with  raster-based  GIS  for  zonal  analysis. 

A  new  approach,  named  the  ‘Usher's  Approach'  (UshA).  is 
proposed  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  problem.  Charac¬ 
terised  by  its  simplicity,  yet  very  practical,  this  approach 
has  three  main  advantages:  i)  it  increases  the  applicability 
of  fuzzy  clustering  theory  in  raster-based  GIS;  ii)  it  im¬ 
proves  the  efficiency  of  data  processing  and  iii)  increases 
overall  accuracy  of  the  modeling  result 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Defined  by  Lotfi  Zadeh  ( 1 965).  Fuzzy  Set  theory  has  proven 
to  be  a  technique  expedient  for  handling  uncertainty,  of¬ 
fering  the  prospect  of  coping  with  the  inherent  complex¬ 
ity  in  large-scale  systems.  It  provides  the  basis  for  auto¬ 
mated  solutions  to  an  extended  range  of  application  prob¬ 
lems  (Shen  and  Leitch,  1 993).  It  has  been  found  that  fuzzy 
relation  functions  can  enhance  GIS  operations  in  two  ways: 
i)  the  system  can  cope  with  incomplete  and  even  impre¬ 
cise  data  in  a  more  user  friendly  environment; and  ii)  users 
are  allowed  to  express  their  subjective  views  on  the  ob¬ 
tained  data.  As  it  specially  lends  itself  to  representation 
and  reasoning  of  transitive  changes  in  geographic  phenom¬ 
ena.  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  integration  of 
fuzzy  set  theory  with  GIS.  such  as  in  the  FLESS  system 
(Leung  and  Leung  1 993a;  1 993b),  IDRIS!  (Eastman,  1 993), 
and  the  works  by  Kollias  and  Voliotis  ( 1 99 1 ),  Sui  (1 992). 
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Suryana  ( 1 993),  Brimicombe  ( 1 993)  Altman  ( 1 994).  Fisher 
(1994),  soil  mapping  (Burrough,  1989).  land  suitability  for 
agriculture  and  urban  settlement  (Wang  et  of.  1 990).  and 
optimal  landfill-site  selection  (Champratheep  et  of. in  press). 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made  in  integrating  Fuzzy 
Set  theory  with  GIS,  till  now.  the  fuzzy  clustering  is  only 
achieved  by  assigning  a  membership  function  to  one  data 
layer  (or  one  attribute).  Also,  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  use  of  fuzzy  clustering  techniques  on  multi-attributes 
for  zonal  analysis  in  GIS.  even  chough  zonal  analysis  is  quite 
common  in  environmental  modelling. Thus,  this  paper  at¬ 
tempts  to  fill  that  niche. 

In  the  context  of  this  study,  zonal  analysis  applies  to  the 
specified  environmental  zone,  or  area  of  interest  (AOI); 
for  example,  the  coastal  zone,  a  river  buffer  area,  flora 
patches,  or  site  selection.  The  term  ‘Usher  Approach’  is 
coined  as  an  analogy  to  facilitate  explanation  of  data 
processing  by  the  methods  discussed  in  this  paper. 

II.  FUZZY  CLUSTERING  THEORY 

Statistically,  classification  is  to  cluster  the  elements  of  a  set 
into  subsets  based  on  their  similarity  according  to  certain 
criteria.  Clustering  includes  two  aspects:  determining  group 
of  elements;  the  clusters  of  the  groups  and  determining 
the  relationship  of  each  element  to  the  group.  Methodolo¬ 
gies  have  been  developed  for  clustering,  such  as  using 
Kohonen  algorithms  (Pal,  1993),  Neural  networks 
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(Anand. IMS; Kasabov,  1 996)  and  Fuzzy  clustering  (Dobots, 

1 900.  Zimmermann  1 99 1  .Terano  et  of  1992.  Budak  1992. 
and  Kasabov.1996). 

Among  these  clustering  methodologies.  Fuzzy  clustering 
aims  to  achieve  a  classification  that  is  closer  to  the  real- 
world,  because  the  object  itself  is  usually  of  ambiguous,  or 
fuzzy  nature.  Multi-attribute  fuzzy  clustering  is  illustrated 
conceptually  in  Figure  I .  This  paper  focuses  on  how  to 
integrate  fuzzy  clustering  techniques  with  raster-based 
Geographical  Information  Systems  (GISs).  For  fuzzy  clus¬ 
tering  theory,  the  reader  can  refer  to  works  mentioned 
above. 

Fuzzy  clustering  involves  three  steps; 

i)  normalising  data  into  the  range  [0.  I  ]; 

ii)  calculating  a  similarity  matrix;  and  iii)  grouping. 


i)  Data  normalisation 

Data  sets  are  normalised  using  Equation  ( I ) 

\  -  x.„,„ 
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where  x(*is  a  namoriised  attribute  value  of  a  pixel.  x(  is  the 
attribute  value  of  corespoding  pixel  in  a  data  layer,  x^ 
and  x^  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  value  in  the  grid 
data  set  respectively 


The  normalisation  is  applied  to  all  the  attribute  data  lay¬ 
ers,  then,  followed  by  calculation  of  similarity  matrix. 


ii)  Calculation  of  similarity  matrix 
There  are  many  algorithms  for  calculating  the  fuzzy  simi¬ 
larity  matrix  (e.g.  Zimmermann,  1 99 1  ).The  vector-multi¬ 
plying  method  is  used  in  this  study.  A  fuzzy  similarity  ma¬ 
trix  rij  is  created  by  calculating  every  other  two  pixels  x, 
x  in  considering  a  given  attribute  value  k,  e.g.: 

x/ 1 .  xi  2 .  xi  k 

xj  I ,  xj  2 .  xj  k 
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where  M  is  a  constant 


Equation  3  is  illustrated  in 

matrix  form  by  the  following; 

x, 
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Before  Fuzzy  clustering,  the  matrix  rij  must  be  converted 
into  a  transitive  form,  that  is; 


The  rfj  matrix  is  defined  as; 


R  !=o.i 


(3) 
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where 

r-,.j  =  Mr*  If*)  |i.j=l.  2 . m  k  =  n| 

The  calculation  continues  until  R!  =  R1"  (n  =  1 , 2 . ) 
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iii)  Grouping 

When  RJ  =  R1",  a  value  of  [1,0]  is  selected  starting  from 
I  and  decreasing  to  0.  ASthepixei$,x,x,..j(wi-nl  are  grouped 
into  classes. 

Even  though  the  built- in  Fuzzy  membership  function  is  avail¬ 
able  in  some  commercial  raster-based  GIS  software,  such 
as  IDRISI(Eastman  1 993).  the  Fuzzy  clustering  techniques 
described  above  have  not  been  integrated  with  raster-based 
GIS  The  FUZZY  function  in  IDRISI  does  not  involve  multi¬ 
layer  fuzzy  clustering  as  shown  in  Figure  I  To-date,  most 
of  these  fuzzy  clustering  applications  are  only  associated 
with  a  few  data-elemenu  (or  points),  not  with  the  massive 
grid  data  sets,  due  to  problems  discussed  in  the  next  sec¬ 
tion. 

III.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  INTEGRATING 
FUZZY  CLUSTERING  THEORY  WITH 
RASTER-BASED  GIS 

As  Equations  (2)  and  (3)  show,  the  core  of  the  Fuzzy  clus¬ 
tering  method  is  the  calculation  of  the  fuzzy  similarity 
matrix.The  more  numerous  the  data  elements  (or  points) 
become,  the  larger  the  matrix.The  size  of  the  matrix  in¬ 
creases  exponentially  with  increasing  numbers  of  the  pixel 
space  (Figure  2).  For  example,  if  a  grid  data-set  covers  an 
area  of  22  x  2 1  km  with  a  pixel  size  of  20  x  20  m,  giving 
1 100  x  1050  pixels,  the  size  of  the  fuzzy  similarity  matrix 
would  be  (1 100  x  I050)1x  2  =  2.66805  x  I0IJ.  Since  it 
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takes  4  bytes  to  record  the  value  of  each  cell,  the  matrix 
would  entail  1.06722  x  10“  bytes  (10.672.2  GB!!!).  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  fuzzy  similarity  matrix  is  symmetric.  i.e. 
the  value  for  <  corresponding  to  *  is  the  same  as  i  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a,  it  still  requires  half  size  of  the  memory  (i.e. 
5.336.1  GB).  Experiments  undertaken  in  this  study  show 
that  the  required  memory  volume  increases  with  power 
two  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pixels  (Figure  2). This 
means  that  doubling  the  spatial  resolution  of  the  pixels 
(eg.  from  20  x  20  m  to  10  x  10m)  would  require  an 
increase  in  computer  memory  by  eight  orders  of  magni¬ 
tude. 

Therefore,  the  memory  of  the  hardware  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  application  of  fuzzy  clustering  theory  of  multi-attribute 
analysis  in  raster-based  GIS  (Zeng,  1991). 

Two  conventional  approaches  exist  to  overcome  this  prob¬ 
lem.  One  is  to  reduce  the  data  volume  through  degrading 
the  spatial  resolution  of  the  data  set;  i.e.,  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  pixels  by  increase  the  pixel  size,  sacrificing  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  other  approach  is  to  subdivide  the  data  set 
into  smaller  files,  eg.  tiling  an  image,  though  this  results  in 
an  increase  in  CPU  time  as  well  as  cost  Experiments  show 
that  it  takes  more  than  38  CPU  hours  to  process  a  data 
set,  containing  7  data-layers  (covering  22  X  21  km  with 
pixel  size  of  400  x  400  m.)  for  fuzzy  calculation  using  a 
Pascal  program  on  VAX  machine  (Zeng,  1991).  Fuzzy  das- 
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Figure  2.  Memory  Required  vs  Number  of  Pixels 
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due  to  limitations  of  memory  resources  and  time  con-  (set  transformation)  of  the  basic  axioms  of  traditional  set 

straincs  in  a  real-world  project  Even  though  if  ic  could  be  theory  (Jech.  1 978).  Given  a  universal  set  U  (x  ).  there  is  a 

done,  it  would  be  very  slow  and  costly.  subset  A(xJ  that  satisfies  the  following  conditions 


A  variety  of  methods  for  compressed  ,mage  storage  are 
available,  such  as  Quadtree  Decomposition  (QD)  (Fisher, 

1 99S).  and  image  partitioning  (Eshaghian.  1991).  However, 
hese  methods  require  complex  block  classification  (seg¬ 
mentation)  prior  to  image  compression  and  are  of  more 
relevance  to  image  processing.  For  environmental  studies, 
the  interest  is  usually  focused  on  only  parts  of  the  whole 
data  set  for  a  study  area.  For  example.a  study  of  the  coastal 
impact  of  climate  change  focuses  on  phenomena  along  the 
coast  zone  (Cowell  A  Thom.  1999.  Cowell  eta/..  1995, 1996). 
Anything  outside  the  coastal  zone  is  not  considered  (or 
only  as  an  external  factor).  This  area  of  interest  (AOI)  is 
referred  to  as  the  "zonal  area”  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 
Therefore,  an  Usher’s  Approach  is  proposed  and  described 
in  next  section. 

IV.  CONCEPTS  AND  PROCEDURES  OF 
THE  USHER'S  APPROACH  (IJshA) 

1.  Basic  Concept  of  the  Usher's  Approach. 
For  zonal  analysis,  the  area  outside  the  AOI  is  ignored, 
thereby,  reducing  the  data  volume  (Figure  3).The  theoreti¬ 
cal  concept  behind  the  Usher's  Approach  is  in  projection 
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This  projects  a  three  dimensional,  spaualty  referenced  at¬ 
tribute  data  set  U  (x  )  into  a  one  dimensional,  aspatial  sub¬ 
set  A(xJ  which  meets  the  requirement  that  A(xJ  the 
subset  of  U  (x J.  can  subsequently  be  used  in  the  fuzzy 
clustering  calculation.The  resultant  data  set  A ' (xn)  is  then 
converted  back  to  a  spatially  referenced  data  set  L/'(x  ) 
(Figure  4).  During  the  data  processing,  the  individual  value 
of  the  data  set  is  extracted  and  stored  in  the  new  subset 
A(xJ.When  the  fuzzy  calculation  is  completed  for  each  x  . 
the  resultant  data  A'(xJ  is  then  restored  into  its  posit'on 
one  by  one.  in  the  same  way  as  an  usher  in  a  theatre  works. 
Therefore,  the  procedure  is  termed  Usher's  Approach 
(UshA).  The  procedure  is  described  below. 

2.  The  Procedure  of  UshA 
The  first  step  is  to  utilise  other  GIS  function  to  separate 
the  data  set  into  two  types  of  area  in  the  same  raster  file, 
as  demonstrated  in  Figure  4.The  areas  that  lie  outside  the 
AOI  are  assigned  a  value  of  zero,  with  the  remaining  zones 
then  subjected  to  be  fuzzy-clustered.  Figure  5  shows  the 
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steps  of  UshA. 

V.  DISCUSSION 

Figure  6  illustrates  coastal  risk  assessment  by  the  fuzzy 
clustering  using  UshA  approach.  In  the  UshA  method,  the 
extracted  subset  is: 

A(*„)  =  U(*  J  -  U  (0) 

where  U  (0)  is  the  total  number  of  pixels  that  is  assigned 
to  zero. 

The  memory  required  is: 


M  =  -k*Ax„r 


=  Tk*[U(^1)-U(0)|; 

=  jk*[U<x,l);-2*U<\1)*U<0)+U(0);|  _ (5) 

where  k  is  a  factor  depending  on  the  data  type.  e.g.  for 
integer  k  =  2. 

Some  GIS  software  has  a  ‘masking’  function  that  assigns 
zero  area  of  the  region  outside  the  AOl.for  effective  man¬ 
agement  of  database:e.g.,‘SETMASK'  command  in  the  GRID 
module  in  Arc/Info  (ESRI,  1 995).  However,  the  zero  areas 
still  take  some  memory.  Other  techniques  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  such  as  Fractal  Image  Compression  (jacquin,  1 992; 
Barnsley  and  Hurd.  1 993;  Fisher.  1 995);  and  Parallel  Pipelined 
Fractal  Compression  using  Quadtree  Recomposition 
(Jackson  and  Mahmoud,  1 996).These  techniques  basically 
deal  with  a  single  image  to  define  a  quarto-structure  for 
homogeneity  pixels  of  an  image,  in  which  there  are  some 
trade-offs  in  image  quality.  In  environmental  studies,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  multi-data  layer  analysis,  the  information  is  usu¬ 
ally  kept  as  high-resolution  as  possible,  for  each  individual 
pixel  in  the  multi-data  layer.  K  the  conventional  methods 
discussed  in  Section  III  are  used,  then  the  resolution  of  a 
more  detailed  data  layer  must  be  reduced  to  match  with 
other  lower  resolution  data  layers,  due  to  the  memory 
problems.This  diminishes  overall  accuracy  of  the  analysis. 
In  contrast,  the  UshA  method  maintains  the  high  quality  of 
the  da ta-layers. Therefore.  UshA  is  considered  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  approach  if  the  full  potential  fuzzy  clustering 
theory  in  GIS  is  to  be  realised. 
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Figure  4.  Ushe.r's  Approach 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Usher  Approach  (UshA)  has  the  following  advan¬ 
tages: 

i)  UshA  makes  it  possible  to  implement  fuzzy  clustering 
theory  within  GIS  for  zonal  analysis,  which  was  previously 
impracticable. 

ii)  UshA  significantly  reduces  memory  requirements  and 
improves  the  efficiency  of  data  processing,  saving  time  and 
cost 

iii)  UshA  increases  accuracy  in  both  spatial  and  aspatial 
terms.  Because  data  outside  the  AOI  can  be  regarded  as 
‘noise’,  the  UshA  method  allows  only  those  data  of  inter¬ 
est  to  be  processed.  In  this  way, the  error  due  to  the’noisy’ 
data  is  minimised  and  accuracy  will  be  increased.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  some  layers  of  a  database  have  higher  spatial 
resolutions  than  the  others,  then  the  lower  spatial  resolu¬ 
tion  can  be  interpolated  to  increase  the  spatial  resolution 
while  the  higher  resolution  remains:  the  higher  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  data  set,  the  higher  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis 
result. 
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The  UshA  provides  a  methodology  for  realising  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  fuzzy  cluster  theory  with  raster-based  GIS.  From 
Che  view-point  of  environmental  studies,  in  which  GIS  plays 
an  ever-increasing  role,  the  spatial  patterns  of  zonal  analy¬ 
sis  shown  in  Figure  3  are  quite  common.  The  application 
of  the  UshA  is  prospective  and  the  technique  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  problems  in  environmental  science,  such  as 
bk>-environmental  studies,  non-point  source  pollution,  wild¬ 
life  corn  dors,  as  well  as  assessment  of  coastal  vulnerability 
due  to  climate  change. 
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The  second  GeoComputation  Conference  (GeoComp  97) 
and  the  9*  Annual  Spatial  Information  Research  Centre 
Colloquium  (SIRC  97)  have  coalesced  at  Otago  in  1 997.  It 
is  an  appropriate  advance  that  the  University  of  Leeds  and 
the  University  of  Otago  combined  these  two  events  which 
are  having  an  increasing  impact  on  the  geocomputing  and 
spatial  analysis  communities. 

GeoComp  96  was  held  in  Leeds  and  was  a  great  success 
and  97  continues  the  tradition.  Welcome  to  the  vibrant 
provincial  city  of  Dunedin  and  a  very  warming  welcome 
to  the  University  of  Otago.  We  are  pleased  you  are  here 
and  trust  that  the  conference  will  be  rewarding. 

The  conference  consists  of  over  90  research  papers  that 
are  either  presented  orally  or  as  a  poster.  All  papers  are 
printed  in  these  proceedings  and  are  available  in  a  variety 
of  electronic  forms  -  namely  CD  and  eventually  on  the 
conference  web  site.  We  have  taken  seriously  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  ‘spread  the  word'.  We  have  made  this  concerted 
effort  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  it  is  important  that 
subsequent  GeoComp  conferences  are  successful  and  this 
conference  acts  as  an  advertising  agent.  Second,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  important  to  test  and  report  research  develop¬ 
ments  to  the  industry  and  for  our  peers  to  evaluate  our 
work.  Third,  Otago,  like  Leeds,  makes  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  in  spatial  and  geocomputational  research  and  we  want 


you  to  know  about  it  Otago  and  Leeds  are  proud  to 
bring  GeoComputation  97  and  these  proceedings  to  you. 

There  is  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  papers  and  subjects 
presented  in  these  proceedings,  and  furthermore  the  au¬ 
thors  hail  from  many  far  flung  comers  of  the  globe.  The 
research  is  truly  international.  The  themes  that  bind  the 
conference  are  environmental  modelling,  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  techniques,  spatial  modelling,  integration  of  geo¬ 
graphical  analysis  tools,  cellular  automata  and  visualisation. 
All  these  together  form  a  compelling  research  area  - 
geocomputing.  The  two  additional  outstanding  themes  - 
important  for  their  predicted  omnipresence  are  distrib¬ 
uted  environments  and  data  analysis.  These  two  alone  will 
push  the  capabilities  of  geocomputing  to  the  existing  lim¬ 
its  -  and  beyond. 

The  proceedings  are  brim  full  of  the  latest  ideas  and  tech¬ 
niques.  The  authors  have  toiled  hard  to  present  their  ideas 
and  the  editors  have  spent  many  long  and  sleepless  nights 
getting  the  bound  copy  to  you  .  Read  and  enjoy  it 

See  you  at  Otago  now.  and  sometime,  somewhere  in  the 
future. 

George  L  Ben  well 
August  1997 
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Summary 

This  paper  presents  results  and  conclusions  from  a  set  of 
experiments  designed  to  assess  the  potential  for  using  ar¬ 
tificial  neural  networks  in  real-time  flood  forecasting,  and 
which  highlight  the  principal  benefits  and  limitations  of  using 
the  technology  in  this  context.  The  emphasis  on  hybrid 
approaches  reflects  the  need  to  integrate  existing  conven¬ 
tional  methods  with  alternative  artificial  intelligence  tech¬ 
niques  in  order  to  produce  better  and  more  cost-effective 
forecasting  systems. 

1  Introduction 

Neural  networks  are  widely  regarded  as  a  potentially  ef¬ 
fective  approach  for  handling  large  amounts  of  dynamic, 
non-linear  and  noisy  data,  especially  in  situations  where 
the  underlying  physical  relationships  are  not  folly  under¬ 
stood.  They  are  now  increasingly  being  employed  to  model 
complex  problems  as  both  substitutes  for,  and  in  associa¬ 
tion  with,  more  conventional  mathematical  and  statistical 
models.  Neural  networks  are  also  particularly  well  suited 
to  modelling  systems  on  a  real-time  basis,  and  this  could 
greatly  benefit  operational  flood  forecasting  systems  which 
aim  to  predict  the  flood  hydrograph  for  purposes  of  flood 
warning  and  control.  Existing  flood  forecasting  models 
are  highly  data  specific  and  based  on  complex  and  expen- 
sive-to-maintain  mathematical  models.  Performance  is 
related  to  accurate  real-time  data  inputs,  the  quality  of  the 
knowledge  used  to  specify,  build  and  operate  the  models, 
and  the  ability  of  the  models  to  respond  to  dynamic  and 
sometimes  rapidty  changing  events.  Soft  computing  ap- 
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proaches,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  real  prospects  for  a 
cheaper,  yet  more  flexible,  less  assumption-dependent  and 
adaptive  methodology  welt  suited  to  modelling  flood  proc¬ 
esses,  which  by  their  nature  are  inherently  complex,  non¬ 
linear  and  sometimes  life  critical.  At  a  time  when  global 
climatic  change  would  seem  to  be  increasing  the  risk  of 
historically  unprecedented  changes  in  river  regimes,  it 
would  appear  to  be  appropriate  that  alternative  represen¬ 
tations  for  flood  forecasting  should  be  considered.  How¬ 
ever.  these  new  types  of  models  will  need  to  be  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  historical  data  and  rely  more  on  real-time  ad¬ 
aptation  to  actual  flood  events,  some  of  which  may  be  un¬ 
like  anything  seen  before.  It  has  also  emerged  that  a  criti¬ 
cal  factor  in  achieving  good  model  performance  is  disag¬ 
gregation  of  the  data.  This  allows  the  model  builder  to 
draw  upon  aspects  of  domain  knowledge  whilst  retaining 

S 

the  advantages  of  a  data  driven  approach.  Hybrid  ap¬ 
proaches.  which  supplement  conventional  methods  with 
artificial  intelligence,  may  well  provide  both  a  better  and 
more  robust  forecasting  system,  capable  of  adapting  to 
changing  conditions  once  their  construction  is  better  un¬ 
derstood  and  their  performance  demonstrated  on  off-line 
data. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  set  of  empirical 
experiments  which  are  part  of  a  larger,  on-going  feasibility 
study  to  assess  the  potential  use  of  neural  networks  for 
real-time  flood  forecasting.  A  subset  of  historical  water 
level  data  from  the  Ouse  River  catchment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  used  to  build  neural  network  models  for 
two  prediction  points  in  the  catchment  Assessment  is 
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based  on  the  performance  o f  these  models  relative  to 
benchmark  statistical  models  and  naive  predictions  evalu¬ 
ated  according  to  goodness  of  fit,  although  in  practice  the 
performance  of  flood  forecasting  systems  is  based  on  the 
number  of  correct  warnings  issued  and  not  merely  on  the 
accuracy  of  predicted  water  levels.  Additional  customised 
evaluation  measures  and  the  certainty  of  forecast  levels 

are  discussed. 

2  Conventional  Methods  of  Flood 
Forecasting 

There  are  currently  two  main  approaches  employed  in  hy¬ 
drological  forecasting.  The  first  is  a  mathematical  model¬ 
ling  approach.  It  is  based  on  modelling  the  physical  dy¬ 
namics  between  the  principal  interacting  components  of 
the  hydrological  system.  In  general,  a  rainfall-runoff  model 
is  used  to  transform  point  values  of  rainfall,  evaporation 
and  flow  data  into  hydrograph  predictions  by  considering 
the  spatial  variation  of  storage  capacity.  A  channel  flow 
routing  model  is  then  used  to  calculate  water  movement 
down  river  channels  using  kinematic  wave  theory.  A 
snowmelt  model  is  also  customary  in  colder  climates.  An 
example  of  this  type  of  deterministic  modelling  is  the  River 
Flow  Forecasting  Model  (RFFS),  a  large  scale  operational 
system  currently  employed  on  the  Ouse  River  catchment 
(Moore  et  of,  1994). 

The  second  main  approach  to  flood  forecasting  is  model¬ 
ling  the  statistical  relationship  between  the  hydrologic  in¬ 
puts  and  outputs  without  explicitly  considering  the  physi¬ 
cal  process  relationships  that  exist  between  them.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  stochastic  models  used  in  hydrology  are  the 
autoregressive  moving  average  models  (ARMA)  of  Box  & 
Jenkins  ( 1 976)  and  the  Markov  method  (Yakowitz,  1 985; 
Yapo  et  at..  1 993).  ARMA  models  work  on  the  assumption 
that  an  observation  at  a  given  time  is  predictable  from  its 
immediate  past,  i.e..  a  weighted  sum  of  a  series  of  previous 
observations.  Markov  methods  also  rely  on  past  observa¬ 
tions  but  the  forecasts  consist  of  the  probabilities  that  the 
predicted  flow  will  be  within  specified  flow  intervals,  where 
the  probabilities  are  conditioned  on  the  present  state  of 

the  river. 
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3  Artificial  Neural  Networks 

Artificial  neural  networks  offer  a  significant  departure  from 
the  conventional  approach  to  problem-solving  and  have 
been  applied  successfully  to  a  variety  of  application  areas 
including  pattern  recognition,  classification,  optimisation 
problems  and  dynamic  modelling.  Although  neural  net¬ 
works  were  historically  inspired  by  the  biological  function¬ 
ing  of  the  human  brain,  in  practice  the  connection  is  more 
loosely  based  on  a  broad  set  of  characteristics  which  they 
both  share,  such  as  the  ability  to  learn  and  generalise,  dis¬ 
tributed  processing  and  robustness;  see  Openshaw  & 
Openshaw  ( 1 997)  for  an  overview  of  neural  networks. 

The  basic  function  of  a  neural  network,  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  simple  processing  nodes  or  neurons,  is  to  map 
information  from  an  input  vector  space  onto  an  output 
vector  space.  These  neurons  are  distributed  in  layers  which 
can  be  interconnected  in  a  variety  of  architectural  con¬ 
figurations.  Information  is  delivered  to  each  neuron  via 
the  weighted  connections  between  them.  Information 
processing  within  each  neuron  normally  comprises  two 
stages.  In  the  first  stage,  all  incoming  information  is  con¬ 
verted  into  an  activation,  where  the  most  common  activa¬ 
tion  function  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  weighted  inputs.  In 
the  second  stage,  a  transfer  function,  such  as  the  sigmoid, 
converts  the  activation  into  an  output  value. 

A  neural  network  learns  to  solve  a  problem  by  modifying 
the  values  of  the  weighted  connections  through  either 
supervised  or  unsupervised  training.  In  supervised  train¬ 
ing,  neural  networks  are  provided  with  a  training  set  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  input  patterns  together  with  the 
expected  output,  and  adjustments  to  the  weights  are  based 
on  the  differences  between  observed  and  expected  out¬ 
put  values.  These  adjustments  are  calculated  using  a  gradi¬ 
ent  descent  algorithm  (optionally  modified  for  higher  per¬ 
formance  with  refinements  such  as  a  momentum  or  sec¬ 
ond  derivative  term).  Currently,  the  most  widely  applied 
network  is  the  multilayer  perception  using  a  supervised 
training  algorithm,  known  as  backpropagation.  Once 
trained,  the  network  is  validated  with  a  testing  dataset  to 
assess  how  well  it  can  generalise  to  unseen  data.  In  unsu¬ 
pervised  training,  the  artificial  neural  network  attempts  to 
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identify  relationships  inherent  in  the  data  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  outputs  and  is  often  used  in  classification  prob¬ 
lems. 

To  date  there  have  only  been  a  handful  of  neural  network 
applications  that  address  the  hydrological  forecasting  prob¬ 
lem.  Research  has  shown  that  neural  networks  have  great 
potential  as  substitutes  for  rainfall-runoff  models  (Abrahart 
&  Kneale,  1 997;  Minns  &  Hall.  1996;  Smith  &  Eli.  1 995),  and 
Yang  (1997)  has  demonstrated  the  success  of  neural  net¬ 
works.  trained  with  a  genetic  algorithm,  in  predicting  daily 
river  levels  on  the  Yangtze  River  at  Yichang  in  China.  The 
question  now  is  how  well  can  they  perform  when  asked 
to  make  short-term  predictions  of  river  flow. 

4  Empirical  Experiments 

4.1  Prediction  Points  and  Forecasting 
Horizons 

The  Ouse  River  catchment  in  Northern  England  is  subject 
to  seasonal  flood  events  and  is  the  focus  of  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  availability  of  historical  data.  It  is  fairly  typical 


of  a  UK  catchment,  with  a  mix  of  urban  and  rural  land 
uses,  and  is  3286  km1  in  size.  There  are  three  main  tribu¬ 
taries;  the  Nidd,  the  Swale  and  the  Ure  Gauging  stations 
are  distributed  throughout  the  catchment,  on  each  of  the 
tributaries  that  flow  into  the  River  Ouse  toward  the  city 
of  York.  Two  gauging  stations  were  chosen  as  prediction 
points:  Skelton,  located  |ust  north  of  York  on  the  River 
Ouse,  and  Kilgram,  located  further  upstream  from  York  on 
the  River  Ure.  A  map  of  the  study  area  is  given  m  Figure  I . 
Due  to  its  location  far  from  the  headwaters.  Skelton  has  a 
relatively  stable  regime  while  Kilgram.  situated  further 
upstream  and  hence  closer  to  the  headwaters,  has  a  re¬ 
gime  that  is  flashier,  with  corresponding  Rood  types  that 
are  more  difficult  to  predict.  All  data  were  originally  re¬ 
corded  at  1 5  minute  intervals  but  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  data  and  thereby  determine  whether  coarser  resolu¬ 
tion  data  were  sufficient  for  prediction,  hourly  averages 
were  used.  No  data  were  missing  in  this  subset 

For  prediction  purposes,  operational  forecasting  horizons 
of  six  and  twelve  hours  are  needed.  The  length  of  time 
required  for  the  practicalities  of  flood  protection  (e  g  .  alert 
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mg  the  police,  issuing  of  warnings  to  industries  and  house¬ 
holds  in  the  vicinity,  protection  of  property,  etc.)  precludes 
lead  times  of  less  than  six  hours.  In  face,  a  six  hour  fore¬ 
cast  is  generally  too  short  for  large  scale  floods  but  in 
real-time  operational  flood  forecasting,  the  catchment  is 
monitored  continually  and  accurate  six  hour  predictions 
would  still  be  a  useful  source  of  management  information. 
More  critical  is  an  accurate  twelve  hour  forecast  which 
would  allow  flood  control  teams  to  respond  to  imminent 
flood  conditions  and  operate  warning  systems  for  the  public 
as  well  as  industries.  Water  levels  of  3  and  2.S  metres  at 
Skelton  and  Kilgram,  respectively,  currently  trigger  standby 
alarms  to  duty  officers  monitoring  the  catchment.  If  the 
levels  continue  to  increase,  site  specific  operational  instruc¬ 
tions  are  issued  such  as  shutting  flood  gates  and  other 
engineering  measures.  In  parallel,  warnings  of  varying  se¬ 
verity  related  to  flood  risk  are  issued  to  authorities  who 
inform  residents  and  businesses  in  the  affected  areas. 

4.2  Establishing  Benchmarks 
Neural  network  models  need  to  be  tested  and  compared 
with  benchmarks  provided  by  conventional  methods.  An 
initial  benchmarking  exercise  was  undertaken  to  assess 
the  performance  of  the  RFFS  model  (MAFF  Project 
OCS967P.  1997).  currently  used  by  the  Environment 


Agency.  The  RFFS  was  used  to  predict  five  flood  events  at 
forecast  horizons  of  six.  twelve,  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
hours  for  two  stations:  Viking,  located  at  York,  and 
Boroughbridge,  situated  upstream.  The  results  showed  chat 
forecast  performance  degraded  appreciably  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  forecast  horizon,  indicating  that  neural  networks 
could  be  used  to  supplement  forecasts  at  these  longer 
time  scales.  Since  the  RFFS  has  not  yet  been  configured  to 
output  historical  forecast  data,  direct  statistical  compari¬ 
son  was  not  possible.  In  the  future,  as  performance  is 
evaluated  on  additional  measures  available  as  model  out¬ 
put,  including  peak  prediction  and  time-to-peak,  additional 
benchmark  runs  will  be  undertaken  at  all  prediction  points 
for  a  comprehensive  comparison. 

For  this  exercise,  benchmarks  were  produced  for  a  six 
and  twelve  hour  forecast  at  each  station  by  ( I )  fitting ARMA 
models  to  the  data,  and  (2)  by  making  naive  predictions. 
Naive  predictions  substitute  the  last  known  figure  as  the 
current  prediction  and  are  a  good  bottom  line  benchmark. 
ARMA  models  use  a  weighted  linear  combination  of  pre¬ 
vious  values  and  shocks.  Five  years  of  hourly  water  level 
data  ( 1 982- 1 986)  using  the  measurement  at  time  t  and  the 
previous  five  hourly  observations  as  inputs  were  used  to 
fit  ARMA  models  to  the  data  using  software  developed  by 


"table  1: 

RMS  errors  in  metres  for  the  ARMA  models  and  naive  predictions 

ARMA 

Naive  Prediction 

Station 

Levels 

Testing 

Validation 

Testing 

Validation 

Skelton 

All  levels 

0.119 

0.094 

0.187 

0.167 

6  hr 

Low  flows 

0.082 

0.067 

0.174 

0.154 

prediction 

Alarms 

0.228 

0.138 

0.476 

0.437 

Skelton 

All  levels 

0.240 

0.201 

0.341 

0.309 

12  hr 

Low  flows 

0.181 

0.166 

0.319 

0.286 

prediction 

Alarms 

0.622 

0.498 

0.926 

0.862 

Kilgram 

All  levels 

0.194 

0.184 

0.299 

0.275 

6  hr 

Low  flows 

0.131 

0.137 

0.194 

0.195 

prediction 

Alarms 

0.79S 

0.734 

0.954 

0.864 

Kilgram 

All  levels 

0.224 

0.204 

0.329 

0.300 

12  hr 

Low  flows 

0.203 

0.187 

0.293 

0.271 

prediction 

Alarms 

1.188 

1.094 

1.329 

1.202 
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Masters  (1995).  Three  years  of  testing  data  (1987-1988) 
were  then  used  to  validate  the  model  performance.  Table 
I  lists  the  RMS  errors  of  the  ARMA  models  and  naive 
predictions  for  each  station  and  forecasting  horizon.  In 
addition,  RMS  errors  are  given  for  low  flow  levels  and  lev¬ 
els  above  which  the  initial  alarms  are  triggered  according 
to  the  operational  definitions  developed  by  the  Environ¬ 
ment  Agency  (1996)  in  forecasting  floods  on  the  Ouse 
catchment  ( 1 996). 

The  following  observations  can  be  made  from  the  model 
results  given  in  Table  I : 

a)  the  errors  for  Kilgram  are  h.gher  then  Skelton,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  flashier  nature  jf  the  upstream  station; 

b)  levels  for  the  longer  forecasting  horizon  are  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  predict  at  both  stations,  although  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  less  pronounced  for  Kilgram.  This  may  reflect 
the  general!''  lower  observed  levels  at  Kilgram  than 
Skelton; 

c)  low  flows  are  much  easier  to  predict  than  high  ones 
yet  it  is  the  flood  events  which  trigger  alarms  and  warn¬ 
ings  that  are  of  greatest  importance; 

d)  naive  predictions  are  30  to  40%  worse  on  average  than 
the  ARMA  model  forecasts  for  all  levels;  and. 

e)  validation  results  are  generally  lower  than  the  training 
results  indicating  that  there  must  be  fewer  storm  events 
or  storms  of  a  lower  magnitude  in  the  validation  dataset. 
Therefore,  alternative  performance  measures  are 
needed  in  addition  to  global  goodness  of  fit  statistics 


which  can  be  used  to  assess  overall  flood-related  per¬ 
formance  rather  than  performance  averaged  out  on 
all  levels. 

Neural  networks  could  be  used  to  improve  the  forecasts 
of  the  higher  flow  levels  and  the  longer  forecasting  hori¬ 
zons  where  the  performance  of  the  ARMA  models  is  the 
poorest 

4.3  Neural  Network  Models 
A  feedforward  backpropagation  neural  network  model  was 
initially  developed  for  predicting  levels  at  Skelton  with  a 
six  hour  forecasting  horizon  using  the  Stuttgart  Neural 
Network  Simulator  package  (SNNS  Group.  1990-95).  The 
same  data  inputs  as  used  for  the  ARMA  model  and  naive 
predictions  were  employed  for  testing  and  validation  of 
the  neural  n  .work.  A  variety  of  different  architectures 
was  examined,  and  the  best  result  was  an  overall  RMS  er¬ 
ror  of  0.108  metres,  obtained  with  a  fully  connected 
multilayer  neural  network  containing  24  neurons  in  each 
of  two  hidden  layers.  The  network  was  trained  for  about 
1 7.000  epochs  using  a  momentum  of  0.5  and  a  gain  of  0.2. 
An  improvement  of  just  over  9%  relative  to  the  ARMA 
model  was  obtained.  However,  after  disaggregating  the 
data  into  low  levels  and  flood  events,  the  results  indicated 
that  all  the  neural  network  improvements  over  the  bench¬ 
marks  were  gained  on  the  low  level  events,  and  the  ARMA 
model  and  naive  predictions  outperformed  the  neural  net¬ 
work  at  the  higher  levels.  Given  that  the  low  level  events 
comprised  more  than  90%  of  all  observations  in  the  dataset. 


TUble  2:  RMS  errors  in  .netres  for  high  level  events  for  both 
the  neural  network  and  ARMA  models 
Station  Levels  Testing  Validation 

Skelton  ARMA  0.228  0.138 

6  hr  prediction  Neural  net  0. 1 29  0. 1 1 8 

Skelton  ARMA  0.662  0.498 

1 2  hr  prediction  Neural  net  0.343  0.280 

Kilgram  ARMA  0.795  0.734 

6  hr  prediction  Neural  net  0.321  0.370 

Kilgram  ARMA  I  187  1.094 

1 2  hr  prediction  Neural  net  0.440  0.567 
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the  neural  network  appeared  to  be  concentrating  most 
learning  efforts  on  low  level  events  and  was  not  able  to 
learn  the  high  level  events  satisfactorily,  regardless  of  net¬ 
work  size  or  training  time.  The  final  trained  neural  net¬ 
work  also  seemed  to  converge  on  a  similar  solution  to  the 
ARMA  model,  ,.e.,  both  models  exhibited  similar  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  actual  observations.  In  general  the  devia¬ 
tions  were  small  oscillations  about  a  very  smooth  observed 
level  record  and  these  oscillations  were  generally  more 
pronounced  at  higher  levels,  accounting  for  the  poorer 
performance.  This  indicates  that  both  the  ARMA  and  neu¬ 
ral  network  models  are  extremely  sensitive  to  small 
changes  in  previous  measurements.  Since  the  number  of 
low  level  events  is  much  larger  than  flood  events,  both 
models  become  good  at  recognising  small  changes,  but 
when  large  changes  in  level  were  encountered  under  a 
flood  situation,  the  resulting  predictions  were  highly  exag¬ 
gerated.  This  also  indicates  that  a  global  model  for  pre¬ 
dicting  all  river  levels  is  inappropriate. 

Therefore,  a  subset  of  the  data  comprising  only  high  level 
events  (as  defined  above  by  the  levels  at  which  alarms  and 
warnings  are  triggered),  was  used  to  train  a  feedforward 
backpropagation  neural  network  for  each  station  and  fore¬ 
casting  horizon  Network  architecture  was  reexamined, 
and  smaller  neural  networks  with  two  hidden  layers  of  6 
and  1 2  neurons  were  finally  chosen.  Convergence  varied 
between  40,000  and  70.000  epochs  using  a  momentum  of 
0.6  and  a  learning  coefficient  of  0.8.  Results  from  the  neu¬ 
ral  networks  and  the  ARMA  models  are  listed  above  in 
Table  2. 

The  results  show  that  there  were  significant  improvements 
in  overall  performance  of  high  level  event  prediction  with 
the  neural  network,  especially  for  the  flashier  upstream 
station  and  for  the  longer  forecasting  horizons.  However, 
given  that  the  input  data  included  only  previous  measure¬ 
ments,  the  neural  network  models  were  not  able  to  learn 
those  situations  where  the  hydrograph  was  starting  to  fall, 
resulting  in  peak  hydrograph  overprediction.  This  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  2.  which  shows  flood  events  over  a  period 
of  one  month  in  1 988  (part  of  the  validation  dataset).  The 


neural  network  is  only  predicting  higher  levels  at  which 
aleru  and  warnings  are  triggered  as  defined  above,  and 
ARMA  predictions  r-e  substituted  at  the  remaining  lower 
levels  for  graphing  purposes.  Looking  at  only  higher  level 
events,  the  amount  of  overprediction  is  slightly  less  for  the 
neural  network  models  than  it  is  for  the  ARMA  models. 
The  amount  of  overpredicton  is  also  more  pronounced  at 
longer  forecasting  horizons.  A  degree  of  oscillating  behav¬ 
iour  is  still  apparent  by  the  neural  network  models  at  the 
higher  flows,  and  this  behaviour  can  clearly  be  seen  by 
looking  at  the  ARMA  model  predictions  at  lower  levels. 

Having  established  that  neural  networks  can  improve  per¬ 
formance,  additional  data  inputs  such  as  rainfall  and  up¬ 
stream  level  data  appropriately  lagged  to  account  for  travel 
times  between  stations  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
simple  neural  network  model.  These  extra  variables  should 
allow  the  network  to  learn  the  rising  and  falling  limbs  of 
the  hydrograph  more  accurately  and  then  more  compre¬ 
hensive  evaluation  measures  such  as  the  peak  prediction 
and  the  time-to-peak  prediction  can  be  employed  tc  as¬ 
sess  the  performance  of  the  models.  As  mentioned  previ¬ 
ously,  additional  benchmarks  from  the  Environment  Agen¬ 
cy  s  own  RFFS  model  will  then  be  used  to  compare  per¬ 
formance. 

.5  Towards  an  Operational  Hybridised 
Flood  Forecasting  System 

The  initial  results  of  the  neural  network  models  for  Skelton 
and  Kilgram  indicate  that  there  are  improvements  in  per¬ 
formance  to  be  gained  by  using  neural  networks  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tool  for  flood  forecasting.  As  a  global  model,  neu¬ 
ral  networks  perform  worse  than  statistical  models  on 
the  important  flood  events  but  by  simply  disaggregating 
the  data  into  low  and  high  level  events,  the  neural  net¬ 
works  can  concentrate  their  efforts  on  learning  a  smaller 
number  of  similar  patterns  and  thus  significantly  improve 
their  forecast  accuracy.  Experiments  with  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  disaggregation  scheme  have  already  been  undertaken 
as  part  of  the  ongoing  feasibility  study,  whereby  previous 
level  measurements,  rainfall  data  and  information  about 
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day  length  have  been  cluttered  with  a  self-organising  neu¬ 
ral  network  (Kohonen,  1984).  The  idea  is  to  produce  a 
series  of  characteristic  event  types,  for  example,  low  level 
events  with  little  rainfall,  rising  hydrograph  events  with  high 
amounts  of  rainfall,  etc.,  and  build  a  neural  network  for 
each  event  type  similar  to  the  approach  undertaken  by 
Van  der  Voort  et  of.  ( 1 996)  in  forecasting  traffic  flow.  The 
main  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  each  network  can 
concentrate  on  learning  only  a  small  task  so  that  training 
is  quick;  moreover,  the  antecedent  conditions  of  a  wet  or 
dry  catchment  or  high  levels  of  evaporation  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  models,  thereby  capturing  some  of  the 
physical  properties  of  flood  events  which  is  analogous  to 
the  model  states  of  a  large-scale  hydrodynamic  modelling 
system.  A  disadvantage  of  this  approach  is  the  large  nurrv 
of  models  which  need  to  be  built  because  the  total  fore 
casting  will  eventually  cover  I 5  prediction  points  scattered 
throughout  the  catchment.  However,  since  training  times 
are  quick,  which  could  be  a  critical  factor  in  adaptive  neu¬ 
ral  networks,  overall  development  time  should  still  be  rela¬ 
tively  minor  compared  to  the  development  times  associ¬ 
ated  with  large-scale  physical  hydrodynamic  flood  forecast¬ 
ing  systems.  The  individual  flood  prediction  models  will 
eventually  be  linked  via  a  fuzzy  logic  model  that  will  rec¬ 
ommend  which  sub-network  model  to  use  at  the  current 
time  t  based  on  similar  inputs  used  in  the  clustering  exer¬ 
cise.  This  is  a  variation  of  an  approach  used  by  Dougherty 
(1997)  in  which  a  simple  Bayesian  technique  is  used  to 
switch  between  different  forecasting  methods  although  the 
fuzzy  logic  approach  will  be  a  more  generalised  version  of 
the  Bayesian  one.  When  transitions  between  event  types 
occur,  the  fuzzy  logic  model  will  be  able  to  recommend 
more  than  one  model  but  to  differing  degrees  and  the 
resulting  prediction  will  be  a  weighted  average  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  models.  In  this  way.  the  imprecision  associated  with 
event  types  that  occur  over  a  broad  spectrum  of  behav¬ 
iour  will  be  captured  directly  in  the  modelling  system. 
Other  possibilities  include  integrating  ARMA  models  and 
predictions  from  the  conventional  hydrodynamic  system 
(RFFS)  currently  employed  by  the  Environment  Agency  into 
the  controlling  fuzzy  logic  model  to  improve  forecasts  in 
situations  where  conventional  models  may  still  outperform 
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the  neural  networks  or  for  low  flow  forecasting  which  is 
less  important  for  flood  control. 

In  addition  to  improving  forecasts,  a  hybridised  system  will 
need  to  produce  certainty  measures,  i.e.,  an  indication  of 
the  certainty  of  the  forecast  which  operational  staff  can 
use  in  determining  whether  to  issue  a  flood  warning.  As 
PCs  and  workstations  become  more  powerful,  it  will  be 
feasible  to  bootstrap  the  forecasts  and  the  resulting  confi¬ 
dence  intervals  can  then  be  used  as  a  means  of  assessing 
the  quality  of  the  forecasts  being  made.  There  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion  that  human  flood  managers  should  as  yet  be  re¬ 
placed  by  machines  but  there  is  every  indication  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  handle  difficult  events  when  aided 
by  automated,  adaptive,  smart  flood  forecasting  methods 
can  learn  to  trust 

6  Conclusions 

Initial  results  of  an  assessment  of  neural  networks  for  real¬ 
time  flood  forecasting  indicate  that  significant  improve¬ 
ments  in  performance  can  be  gained  over  conventional 
statistical  models  and  naive  forecasts.  A  critical  factor  to 
good  model  performance  is  in  disaggregation  of  the  data, 
as  a  global  model  appears  to  be  inappropriate  for  fore¬ 
casting  all  event  types.  Neural  networks  in  combination 
with  conventional  methods  and  other  artificial  intelligence 
technologies  have  the  potential  to  deliver  hybridised  solu¬ 
tions  that  can  produce  more  cost  effective  and  accurate 
forecasting  systems,  which  can  be  used  as  part  of  a  flood 
warning  decision  support  system.  This  allows  the  model 
builder  to  draw  upon  aspects  of  domain  knowledge  whilst 
retaining  the  advantages  of  a  data  driven  approach.  These 
neural  network  hybridised  systems  are  also  generic  in  that 
they  can  be  widely  applied,  provided  sufficient  historic  data 
series  are  available.  Finally,  as  computer  hardware  speeds 
continue  to  improve,  it  will  be  possible  to  investigate  real¬ 
time  training  as  flood  events  proceed,  and  this  may  well  be 
expected  to  yield  significant  extra  benefits. 
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Abstract 

We  consider  chre  approaches  to  learning  natural  resource 
models  involving  spatial  relationships,  based  respectively 
on  decision  tree  leaming,genetic  programming  and  induc¬ 
tive  logic  programming.  In  each  case,  the  results  of  spatial 
learning  on  a  natural  resource  problem  are  compared  with 
the  results  of  non-spatial  learning  from  the  same  data,  and 
improvements  in  predictivity  or  simplicity  of  the  models 
are  noted.  We  argue  also  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
spatial  learning  systems  for  natural  resource  problems  in¬ 
corporate  mechanisms  for  the  user  specification  of  learn¬ 
ing  biases. 

1.  Introduction 

1.1.  Machine  Learning  for  Natural 
Resource  Problems 

With  today's  increasing  emphasis  on  environmental  limits, 
the  need  for  accurate  and  timely  information  on  natural 
resource  issues  is  pressing.  In  many  cases,  the  information 
required  for  decisions  may  be  expensive  to  obtain,  yet  data 
on  some  of  the  underlying  variables  is  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  available  in  enormous  quantity.The  problem  is  to 
convert  this  plentiful  data  into  useful  information;  machine 
learning  and  related  data  mining  techniques  provide  one 
promising  means  to  do  so. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  such  applications  (for  exam¬ 
ple  Barbanente  et  al  l993;Eklund&Salim  l993;Papp,Dowe 
and  Cox  !993;Stockwell  etal  1 990;Waiker  &  Cocks  1990). 


Yet  the  range  is  perhaps  less  than  one  might  expect.  Part 
of  the  reason  lies  in  the  form  of  the  readily  available,  in¬ 
dustrial  quality  learning  systems  (Breiman  et  al  1984; 
Quinlan  1 986). These  systems  are  attribute  based,  rather 
than  relational  -  thus  they  cannot  directly  learn  about  spa¬ 
tial  relationships.Yet  spatial  relationships  are  at  the  core  of 
many,  probably  most,  natural  resource  problems. 

This  paper  aims  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  spatial  learn¬ 
ing,  by  describing  a  number  of  experiments  using  different 
methods  which  have  been  carried  out  at  University  Col¬ 
lege  ADFA. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  alone  in  such  work.  Of  recent  years, 
spatial  regression  methods  have  appeared  in  statistical  pack¬ 
ages  (Bowman  1 997).  However  it  is  well  known  (Stockwell 
et  al  1 990)  that  discrete  machine  learning  methods  out¬ 
perform  regression  methods  on  some  data sets.  Closer  to 
our  approach  is  the  work  of  (Dibble  1 994),  which  uses  an 
evolutionary  approach  distantly  related  to  the  (Whigham 
1 996)  work  reported  here. 

1.2.  Why  is  Spatial  Learning  Hard 
Spatial  problems  are  intrinsically  relational  rather  than  at¬ 
tribute  based;  they  are  about  the  relationships  between 
attributes  of  particular  locations  and  regions,  rather  than 
simply  about  the  local  values  of  those  attributes.  While 
particular  spatial  relationships  can  often  be  reduced  to 
spatial  attributes  (see  the  discussion  below),  the  reduc¬ 
tion  requires  a-priori  knowledge,  about  the  significance  of 
particular  spatial  relationships  for  the  problem  at  hand. 
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On  the  other  hand,  relational  learning  is  intrinsically  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  concept  spaces  to  be  searched  are  orders  of 
magnitude  larger  than  those  encountered  in  attribute-based 
learning. 

Furthermore,  there  are  special  difficulties  with  spatial  learn¬ 
ing  problems.  Most  attribute-based  learning,  and  much  re¬ 
lational  learning,  makes  use  of  greedy  search  algorithms, 
which  require  each  new  element  of  the  learned  model  to 
contribute  significantly  toward  the  accuracy  of  the  model. 
There  is  no  look-ahead:  the  new  element  has  to  make  the 
contribution  on  its  own.  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
element  But  spatial  relationships  typically  do  not  make 
such  isolated  contributions:  they  work  together  with  the 
attributes  of  the  related  locations  to  contribute  toward 
the  reliability  of  the  model. 


1.3.  The  Importance  of  Bias 
The  machine  learning  community  has  gradually  come  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  bias  in  learning  systems,  and 
indeed  the  impossibility  of  the  once-holy  grail  of  unbiased 
learning  (Wolpert  and  Macready  1 995). 

In  natural  resource  problems.it  is  commonly  the  case  that 
experts  in  the  field  have  considerable  knowledge  about 
the  likely  forms  of  models,  even  if  they  do  not  know  the 
exact  model  at  the  time. 

Taking  all  this,  together  with  the  inherent  computational 
difficulties  of  spatial  learning,  it  seems  clear  that  systems 
which  provide  the  user  with  opportunities  to  control  the 
bias  of  the  search,  and  thus  reduce  the  computational  cost 
of  the  learning  process,  will  be  highly  desirable  for  spatial 
learning  in  natural  resource  problems. 

2.  Sample  Problems 

Our  work  to  date  has  been  particularly  based  on  two  natu¬ 
ral  resource  learning  problems.  The  first  is  highly  atypical, 
and  is  specifically  chosen  because  we  already  know  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  ar  d  can  thus  assess  sensibly  how 
different  learning  systems  are  behaving  in  relation  to  that 
answer. The  second  was  chosen  as  a  fairly  typical  example 
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of  a  natural  resource  problem,  and  indeed  has  previously 
been  intensively  studied  in  a  purely  attribute-based  setting 
(Stockwell  et  al  1990) 

2.1.  The  Wetness  Index  Problem 
The  wetness  index  problem  derives  from  a  pre-existing 
expert  system.  LMAS  (Whigham  and  Davis.  1 969).  LMAS 
is  used  to  assist  with  environmental  management  at 
Puckapunyal  army  base  in  VictoriaAustralia.  It  predicts,  from 
meteorological  records  and  spatial  databases  describing 
the  site,  the  likely  ground  disturbance  effects  of  a  given 
armoured  exercise. 

One  module  of  LMAS  uses  the  landform  and  slope  layers 
of  the  GIS  describing  Puckapunyal  to  predict  the  propen¬ 
sity  of  particular  areas  to  become  waterlogged  -  the  wet¬ 
ness  index,  with  6  possible  values:  unknown,  dry.  average, 
wet, seasonally  waterlogged,  waterlogged.This  module. like 
the  rest  of  LMAS,  was  derived  through  the  traditional  ex¬ 
pert  systems  process  -  as  an  encoding  of  the  pre-existing 
knowledge  of  a  geographical  expert  -  and  was  then  vali¬ 
dated  by  ground-truthing.A  map  of  the  wetness  index  for 
Puckapunyal  is  given  in  Figure  I . 

The  wetness  index  learning  problem  is  this.  The  system  is 
given  a  three-layer  dataset  consisting  of  the  original 
landform  and  slope  layers,  together  with  a  new  layer  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  wetness  indices  as  derived  by  the  wetness 
module  of  LMAS.  The  dataset  consists  of  3.272  polygons, 
together  with  a  table  of  the  adjacencies  between  poly- 
gons.The  system  is  to  learn  a  new  set  of  rules,  which  are 
to  predict  the  wetness  index  as  accurately  as  possible  from 
the  landform  and  slope  layers,  together  with  the  adjacency 
relations. 

This  particular  problem  is  of  interest  for  three  reasons. 
First,  we  know  that  there  is  a  perfectly  accurate  model  of 
this  problem  -  the  wetness  module  of  LMAS.  Second,  we 
know  that  the  model  involves  spatial  reasoning,  so  it  is 
likely  that  spatial  learning  will  be  useful  for  the  problem. 
Finally,  we  know  the  form  of  the  LMAS  model,  so  that  if  a 
particular  learning  system  fails  to  learn  well,  we  can  inves¬ 
tigate  why  it  does  not  discover  the  LMAS  solution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  problem  is  artificial,  in  that  the  model  we 
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are  attempting  to  learn  is  that  which  best  fits  the  original 
expert's  model  of  the  situation,  rather  than  some  underly¬ 
ing  "real  World"  description. 

2.2.  The  Greater  Glider  Problem 
The  greater  glider  dataset  is  described  in  detail  in  {Stockwet 
et  al  1990);  briefly.  It  consists  of  a  20*20  grid  of  cells.  For 
each  cell,  the  values  of  seven  independent  variables  are 
recorded;  the  degree  of  development  (D  -  3  categories); 
whether  a  stream  corri dr-  (ST  -  2  categories);  stand  con¬ 
dition  from  a  forestry  perspective  (SC  -  6  categories);  site 
quality  from  a  forestry  perspective  (S Q  -  4  categories); 
floristic  nutrients  (FN  -  4  categories);  slope  (S  -  3  catego¬ 
ries),  and  erosion  (E  -  3  categories)  (NB  in  the  study  area, 
all  sites  were  highly  eroded.  £=3,  so  the  erosion  attribute 
may  be  effectively  ignored).  For  each  cell,  we  also  have  a 
value  for  the  putative  dependent  variable,  the  greater  glider 
density  (GO  -  4  categories,  ranging  from  0-absent  to  3- 
abundant).  A  map  is  given  in  Figure  2. 

.1.  Simulating  Spatial  Learning  with 
Attribute-Based  Systems 

The  first  series  of  experiments  described  here  were  per¬ 
formed  with  the  aim  of  demonstrating  that  the  capacity  to 
learn  spatial  relations  could  improve  the  predictivity  of 
machine  learning  systems  applied  to  natural  resource  data. 
The  data  used  was  the  greater  glider  dataset  described 
above. 

3.1.  Experiments 

The  experiments  were  conducted  using  the  Rulefmder 
decision  tree  induction  system  (Pearson  1 996).  Full  details 
of  the  experiments  and  results  are  given  in  (Pearson  and 
McKay  1 996).  Briefly,  a  first  experiment  was  conducted  to 
provide  a  baseline  for  comparison  by  setting  up  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  similarly  as  possi-  _ 

ble  to  the  experiments  of  |  Fxpvment  I  g 

Stockwell  et  al  (1996);  a  Trees,«  2C  ■ 

second  baseline  experi¬ 
ment  varied  the  underly-  ^r'  ^ate  W  ^  ^  ‘ 

ing  learning  conditions  to  Std  Dev  (%)  NA  < 

be  similar  to  those  of  our  _ 


main  experiments  as  possible,  but  without  incorporating 
any  spatial  information.  These  experiments  led  into  the 
main  work,  in  which  spatial  relationships,  built  from  the 
underlying  attributes,  were  encoded  as  additional  attributes 
and  added  to  the  dataset. 

Taking  as  an  example  the  underlying  attribute  “site  qual¬ 
ity".  describing  the  forestry  potential  of  a  location,  the  re¬ 
lationships  encoded  as  attributes  for  the  various  experi¬ 
ments  were: 

experiment  3:  distance  to  nearest  location  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  value  of  site  quality 

experiment  5:  whether  some  adjacent  location  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  site  quality 

experiment  4:  whether  there  was  an  adjacency  chain  of  a 
given  length  (i.e.  A  adjacent  to  B  adjacent  to  C  ....)  to  a 
location  having  a  particular  site  quality 

Finally,  each  of  the  above  experiments  was  split  into  two 
experiments,  according  to  whether  values  of  the  learning 
attribute  -  the  glider  density  (at  sites  other  than  the  par¬ 
ticular  location  in  question)  -  were  incorporated  amongst 
the  spatial  relationships  encoded  (e.g.  in  experiment  3a, 
“distance  to  the  nearest  site  having  a  glider  density  of  3" 
was  not  encoded  as  an  attribute  in  the  dataset;  in  experi¬ 
ment  3b.  it  was  so  encoded). 

3.2.  Results 

Size  and  accuracy  of  decision  trees  induced  from  the  greater 
glider  dataset 

Results  in  the  two  baseline  experiments  were  very  com¬ 
parable  with  Stockwell  et  al  ( 1 990).  with  error  rates  of 
47.5%  and  47.75%  respectively,  and  trees  of  very  similar 
structure.  Experiments  3  'o  5  gave  dramatically  improved 
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error  rales,  ranging  from  28.75%  to  3-4. SV 

The  tenfold  cross-validation  method,  which  Ruiefinder  uses 
to  estimate  error  rates,  also  permits  the  estimation  of 
standard  deviation  of  the  error  rates.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
say  that  the  results  m  experiments  3  through  5  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  the  results  in  experiments  I  and  2 
(and  thus  from  the  StockweU  et  ai  (1996)  results)  at  the 
I  %  confidence  level:  but  they  are  not  significantly  different 
from  each  other. 

One  other  point  to  note:  the  trees  learnt  here  may  be 
approaching  the  limit  of  what  can  be  learnt  from  this  data, 
due  to  inherent  noise  and/or  missing  variables.  As  shown 
in  StockweU  et  al.  simply  looking  at  cases  in  which  pairs  of 
cells  with  the  same  values  for  all  the  independent  attrifc  Jtes 
nevertheless  have  differing  values  of  the  learning  attribute, 
gives  an  error  rate  of  24.2%.  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
1.2%.  While  one  should  be  careful  in  extrapolating  this  to 
spatial  teaming  -  since  spatial  learning  in  effect  provides 
additional  independent  attributes  by  which  cells  may  be 
distinguished  -  the  similarity  of  these  error  rates  may  not 
be  entirely  coincidental. 

3.3.  Discussion 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  decision  trees  in 
experiments  3  to  5  are  overfitted  to  the  data  The  pruning 
process  in  decision  tree  learning  normally  provides  some 
protection  against  this.  However  the  incorporation  of  spa¬ 
tially  derived  attributes  in  the  dataset  implies  that  it  is  not 
possible  any  longer  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the 


training  and  test  sets,  and  thus  overfimng  cannot  be  ruled 
out. 

However,  consideration  of  the  meanings  of  the  decision 
trees  gives  some  degree  of  protection  against  overfitting: 
on  the  assumption  that  the  search  space  of  decision  trees 
is  sparsely  populated  with  sensible  explanatory  trees,  it  is 
highly  likely  that  any  overfitting  will  be  accompanied  by 
meaningless  expressions  at  the  tips  of  the  decision  trees. 
Analysis  of  experiments  3  to  5  suggests  that  the  largest 
decision  trees  generated  •  a  68-node  tree  in  experiment 
4a,  and  possibly  a  39-node  tree  in  experiment  5a  -  may  be 
somewhat  overfitted,  but  that  the  other  treees.  which  are 
roughly  comparable  in  size  with  those  of  StockweU  et  al 
(1996).  are  unlikely  to  be  overfitted.  A  detailed  discussion 
may  be  found  in  Pearson  &  McKay  (1996).  The  smallest 
tree,  that  from  experiment  4b.  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

Thus  our  final  conclusion  is  that  the  incorporation  of  spa¬ 
tial  information  into  a  learning  process  can  lead  to  signifi¬ 
cant  improvements  in  the  predictivity  of  the  models  gen¬ 
erated.  However,  the  process  used  is  relatively  clumsy.  It 
requires  the  experimenter  to  know  ahead  of  time  which 
spatial  attribut  es  are  important,  so  that  they  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  attributes  for  use  in  the  learning  process. 
Further,  it  requires  the  experimenter  to  write  special-pur¬ 
pose  programs  to  translate  the  selected  spatial  relation¬ 
ships  into  tabular  attribute  form. 

We  would  naturally  prefer  that  the  learning  system  be  able 
to  discover  the  important  spatial  relationships  for  itself. 
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while  permitting  the  user  to  narrow  the  focus  o(  the  learn¬ 
ing  to  particular  classes  of  spatial  -  or  other  -  relationships 
If  such  knowledge  is  available.  Thus  a  prime  focus  of  our 
work  has  been  on  learning  systems  which  can  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  spatial  relationships,  but  permit  the  user  to 
vary  the  bias  of  the  learning  space  search. 

4.  Genetic  Programming  and  Geospatial 
Relations 

The  work  on  context  free  grammars  for  genetic  program¬ 
ming  (CFG-GP)  discussed  here  is  reported  in  detail  in  the 
doctoral  thesis  of  P  A  Whigham  ( 1 996).  It  builds  upon  the 
genetic  programming  paradigm  of  Kota  ( 1 992).  However, 
in  the  genetic  programming  paradigm,  the  description  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  by-product  of  the  GP  system  and  is  not  amena¬ 
ble  to  user  variation  except  through  re-building  the  un¬ 
derlying  system. 

In  line  with  our  conviction  that  useful  geospatial  learning 
systems  will  require  simple  mechanisms  by  which  the  user 
may  specify  the  search  space  the  learning  system  is  to  use. 
CFG-GP  provides  a  context-free  grammar  in  which  the 
user  defines  a  grammar  for  the  language  the  learning  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  use  for  the  specific  problem  (this  work  follows 
on  from  the  Grendel  system  (Cohen  1 994),  which  used 
context  free  grammars  similarly,  but  within  the  inductive 
logic  programming  paradigm). 

The  greater  glider  dataset  contains  a  number  of  hard  con¬ 
straints.  For  example,  a  small  proportion  of  the  cells  are 
rated  as  “outside  the  study  area”  These  cells  have  their 
glider  density  set  arbitrarily  to  zero.This  causes  little  prob¬ 
lem  to  deterministic  learning  systems  such  as  decision  tree 
systems:  these  rapidly  learn  that  “outside  the  study  area" 
implies  “glider  density  zero",  and  are  thus  free  to  ignore 
those  cells  from  that  point  on  (indeed,  this  is  the  top-level 
decision  in  virtually  all  the  decision  trees  we  have  gener¬ 
ated  from  this  data). 

A  stochastic  learning  paradigm  has  problems  with  such 
hard  constraints,  since  the  system  will  always  be  prepared, 
even  though  with  low  probability,  to  re-visit  these  con¬ 
straints  and  to  try  alternatives.  Whatever  mechanism  is 
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used  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  system  wiH  thus  incor¬ 
porate  some  penalty  for  this  willingness  to  try  alterna¬ 
tives. 

Fortunately.  CFG-GP  incorporates  a  mechanism  for  inves¬ 
tigating  this  effect  The  user  may  explicitly  incorporate  the 
hard  constraint  into  the  search  language  used  by  the  sys¬ 
tem,  so  that  the  option  of  revisiting  the  constraint  is  no 
longer  available. 

4.1.  Experiments 

CFG-GP  was  first  applied  to  the  greater  glider  dataset  in 
non-spatial  mode.  A  number  of  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted,  starting  off  with  a  simple  attribute  language  de¬ 
scribing  the  dataset,  then  extending  this  with  two  hard 
constraints:  the  “outside  search  area"  constraint  described 
above,  and  a  second  explicitly  requiring  the  system  to  leam 
descriptions  for  each  of  the  four  glider  density  classes  (oth¬ 
erwise  the  system  may  simply  ignore  density  classes  which 
are  sparsely  represented  in  the  dau). 

The  language  was  then  extended  with  additional  spatial 
expressions.  For  each  possible  value  V  of  each  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  attributes  A.  and  for  each  distance  D.  the  system 
is  permitted  to  derive  the  boolean  expression  determin¬ 
ing  whether  there  is  a  cell  within  distance  D  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  cell,  in  which  the  attribute  A  has  the  value  V. 

For  computational  reasons  (genetic  programming  is 
computationally  very  expensive),  the  values  of  D  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  be  either  I  or  2,  though  the  decision  tree  work 
above  suggests  that  distance  values  up  to  S  may  be  mean¬ 
ingful  in  this  dataset 

4.2.  Results 

In  the  simplest  attribute  learning  example  above,  the  sys¬ 
tem  achieved  an  error  rate  of  47.5  ±  3.4%  (based  on  6 
trials).  Incorporating  the  hard  constraints  mentioned  above 
improved  the  learning  somewhat  to  an  error  rate  of  42.9 
±  3.2%  (6  trials).  Finally,  addition  of  spatial  expressions  gave 
error  rates  of  32.8  ±  1 .7%  (6  trials).  The  best  ruleset  was: 
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if  ((sand_coo*oon  =  rock) 

or  ((slope  >  flu  within  distance  2) 

and  ( stand  condition  -  regeneration  within  distance  4) 
and  (Aonsdc_nutnents  >  medium  within  distance  5))) 
then  glider_density  =  low 
else  if  ((siope  >  flat  within  distance  2) 

or  (stand_condition  =  regeneration  within  distance  4)) 
then  glider  density  -  medium 
else  gilder. density  -  high 

4.3.  Discussion 

in  non-spatial  learning,  CFG-GP  achieved  similar  results  to 
Stockwell  et  al  ( 1 990).  and  to  the  Rulefinder  results  re¬ 
ported  above  (the  incorporation  of  hard  constraints  im¬ 
proved  the  learning,  but  the  improvements  are  only  mar¬ 
ginally  significant).  Significant  improvements  were  obtained 
by  the  incorporation  of  spatial  information  into  the  learn¬ 
ing.  the  improvements  are  very  comparable  with  those 
achieved  by  Rulefinder.  providing  further  confirmation  that 
the  improvements  in  error  rate  are  real,  and  not  just  the 
result  of  overfitting  the  data. 

.5.  Inductive  Logic  Programming  and 
Geospatial  Relations 

We  have  previously  (McKay  1 994)  reported  negative  re¬ 
sults  in  the  application  of  ILP  systems  to  geospatial  learn¬ 
ing  problems.  Our  analysis  there  pointed  out  that  the  lack 
of  results  were  not  due  to  inherent  limitations  of  the  ILP 
paradigm,  but  were  particularly  related  to  specific  assump¬ 
tions  made  in  the  greedy  algorithms  used. 

Specifically,  the  systems  assumed  that  useful  relationships 
either  directly  reduce  dataset  noise  (without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  subsidiary  attributes),  or  are  determinate.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  spatial  relationships  such  as  distance,  relative  ori¬ 
entation  etc.  do  not  have  either  of  these  properties,  so 
that  spatial  relationships  would  never  be  tested  by  these 
algorithms. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  carried  out  further  experiments 
with  the  more  recent  Progol  system  (Muggleton  1995), 
which  does  not  make  determinacy  assumptions.  Progol 
learns  logical  rules,  in  the  form  of  prolog  programs.  Progol 


does  not  handle  noise  well,  so  we  have  not  gamed  any 
useful  results  in  learning  from  the  greater  gilder  dataset 
However  experiments  with  the  wetness  index  dataset  have 
yielded  some  interesting  results 

5.1.  Experiments 

In  the  first  experiment,  progol  was  run  on  the  wetness 
index  as  described  above  The  second  experiment  was  iden¬ 
tical.  except  that  the  table  of  adjacencies  was  deleted  from 
the  dataset,  so  that  progol  could  only  learn  attribute  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  dataset. 

5.2.  Results 

Progol  learns  a  complete  description  of  the  dataset  on 
which  it  is  run.  If  necessary,  it  will  generate  rules  for  the 
dataset  cell  by  cell,  in  order  to  do  so.  Unlike  Rulefinder 
and  CFG-GP.  it  does  not  provide  for  a  separation  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  test  datasets.  Thus  results  from  Progol  do  not  give 
meaningful  error  estimates. The  only  meaningful  compari¬ 
son  we  can  make  is  between  the  sizes  of  the  rulesets  learnt 
in  each  run.  Note  also,  that  these  rules  have  been  learned 
from  positive  data  only:  since  progol  was  unable  to  deduce 
that  “dry"  and  "average”  are  incompatable.it  was  prepared 
to  learn  identical  rules  for  both.  Further  work,  to  amelio¬ 
rate  this  problem,  is  in  progress. 

The  first  run,  incorporating  adjacencies,  described  the 
dataset  with  6  rules,  using  20  conditions  (note  that  the 
land  unit  types  are  ordered): 

wi(A,wet)  if  land_unit(A,B)  and 

B  >  floodplain_5easonallyJnundated 
wi(A,dry)if  land_unit(A,B)  and 

B  <  dam  and  B  >  floodplain_seasonaHy_inundated 
wi(Aaverage)  if  land_unit(A,B)  and 

B  <  dam  and  B  >  floodplain_seasonally  .inundated 
wi(A,wet)  if  A  adjacent_to  B  and 
slope(B,C  and  C  >  -3 

wi(A.seasonally_ waterlogged)  if  slope(AB)  and 
A  adjacent.to  C  and  land_unit(C,D)  and 
D  <  sand_dunes  and  D  >  floodplain_seasonally_inundated 
wi(Awaterlogged)  if  A  adjacent_to  B  and  B  adjacent,  to  C  and 
slope(C.D)  and  D  >  -2. 
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The  second  run.  omitting  adjacencies,  required  10  rules 
and  40  conditions. 

The  original  expert  ruleset,  when  expressed  in  the  above 
language,  has  1 3  rules  and  42  literals. 

5.3.  Analysis 

The  most  important  result  is  chac  experiment  I .  using  spa¬ 
tial  learning,  leamt  a  very  much  simpler  model  of  the  dataset 
than  experiment  2.  using  purely  attribute  learning.  The  big 
difference  lies  in  only  one  of  the  wetness  index  values:  in 
experiment  I  .“wet"  cells  are  described  in  one  spatial  and 
one  non-spatial  rule,  using  8  literals.  In  experiment  2.  5 
non-spatial  rules  are  required,  using  25  literals. 

Secondly,  it  is  interesting  that  progol  has  leamt  a  model 
which  is  simpler,  in  this  language,  than  the  original  expert 
ruleset  The  comparison  is  not  entirely  fair,  however:  the 
expert  ruleset  was  originally  expressed  in  a  completely 
different  language,  and  its  present  size  is  partly  a  result  of 
the  translation  process.  Moreover,  the  expert  ruleset  did 
know  about  such  issues  as  mutual  exclusiveness  of  wet¬ 
ness  values.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  spatial 
learning  process  has  produced  a  ruleset  which  is  smaller 
and  simpler  than  the  non-spatial  process,  and  of  expert 
quality  in  these  respects. 

6.  Conclusions 

Learning  systems  which  can  take  spatial  relationships  into 
account  may  learn  more  accurate  models  than  non-spaual 
learning  systems,  in  real-World  natural  resource  problems. 
The  genetic  programming  and  inductive  logic  programming 
paradigms  both  provide  mechanisms  with  which  to  attack 
such  problems.  So  far,  greater  success  has  been  achieved 
with  GP  approaches  than  with  ILP,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  due  to  any  inherent  limitations  of  ILP.  Assuming  that 
ILP  systems  able  to  handle  both  noise  and  indeterminacy 
become  available,  the  choice  between  the  two  may  come 
down  to  ease  of  use  vs  computational  complexity:  cor¬ 
rectly  setting  up  an  ILP  system  may  require  greater  under¬ 
standing  than  an  equivalent  GP  system,  but  the  GP  system 
is  likely  to  use  more  computational  resources.  As  an  indi¬ 
cation,  the  CFG-GP  work  reported  above  required  epu- 
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days  on  a  SUN  SPARC  1000.  ILP  is  also  computationally 
expensive,  but  more  on  a  scale  of  epo- hours  than  epu- 
days. 

All  existing  relational  learning  systems  are  computationally 
expensive;  this  is  unlikely  to  change,  as  relational  learning 
is  an  inherently  difficult  task.  But  experts  working  with 
geospatial  datasets  typically  have  considerable  knowledge 
about  constraints  on  the  likely  structure  of  models  of  those 
datasets  -  often  arising  from  knowledge  about  the  physical 
and  other  processes  involved.  Thus  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  learning  systems  for  use  in  geospatial  problems  per¬ 
mit  the  user  to  incorporate  this  knowledge  in  the  search 
strategy  of  the  learning  system  involved. The  Grendel  and 
CFG-GP  systems  mentioned  above  (along  with  many  other 
learning  systems)  give  indications  of  how  this  may  be 
achieved.  A  useful  by-product  of  the  use  of  such  biases  is 
the  possibility  of  assembling  a  body  of  knowledge  about 
useful  biases  for  geospatial  learning,  and  thus  of  the  overall 
structure  of  spatial  knowledge. 
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Abstract 

Recent  discussion  of  archaeological  GIS  method  and  theory 
has  centred  around  a  debate  concerning  the  use  of  the 
technology.  This  paper  argues  that  key  problems  in  this 
debate  can  be  overcome  by  looking  at  how  data  are  de¬ 
fined  and  structured  with  regards  to  the  overall  project.  It 
specifically  deals  with  two  points.  First,  that  3n  appropri¬ 
ate  theoretical  framework  needs  to  be  developed  and  that 
this  should  occur  at  the  level  of  the  data.  Second,  recent 
debate  has  overlooked  the  importance  of  database  design 
and  data  structure  at  the  conceptual  level.  Conceptual 
data  models  provide  a  link  between  reality  as  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  humans  and  the  way  in  which  reality  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  database.  A  spatially  extended  entity  rela¬ 
tionship  (SEER)  conceptual  data  model  is  developed  for 
an  archaeological  GIS  which  will  make  explicit  any  rela¬ 
tionships  (both  spatial  and  non-spatial).  A  hermeneutic 
methodology  is  outlined  that  will  ensure  that  the  concep¬ 
tual  model  developed  will  accurately  reflect  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  data.  The  data  itself  comes  from  a  case  study 
on  the  distribution  of  archaeological  sites  in  Northeast 
Thailand. 

1.  Introduction 

Although  geographical  information  systems  (GIS)  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  new  technology,  within  much  of 
the  archaeological  literature  attempts  are  still  being  made 
to'show  the  usefulness  of  GIS  in  archaeology’.  These  stud¬ 
ies  repeat  things  that  have  been  said  many  times  in  the 
past.  It  can  now  be  stated  with  some  confidence  that  we 
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know  that  GIS  are  useful  -  the  time  has  come  to  develop 
an  appropriate  theoretical  basis  for  the  use  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  within  archaeology.  This  is  an  area  that  has  not 
been  addressed  and  there  is  an  ongoing  concern  about 
“the  general  lack  of  an  underlying  theoretical  basis  for 
understanding  spatial  and  temporal  data  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  given  discipline"  (Burrough  and  Frank  1 995: 102). 

This  suggestion  that  GIS  are  u/scfpHne-independent  has  im¬ 
portant  implications  for  archaeology.  No  longer  should 
we  wait  for  developments  in  associated  disciplines,  it  has 
become  critical  that  we  develop  an  appropriate  theoreti¬ 
cal  framework  from  which  to  utilise  GIS.  Discussions  re¬ 
garding  this  point  have  been  intimated  in  the  archaeologi¬ 
cal  literature,  but  they  lean  towards  more  general  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  the  future  directions  of  the  technology 
(e  g.  see  Limp  1996).  In  many  cases,  there  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of’technological  determinism'  involved  with  the  tech¬ 
nology  itself  directing  the  nature  of  the  research  rather 
than  the  research  being  the  primary  focus  and  the  tech¬ 
nology  a  :he  tool. 

This  paper  argues  that  theoretical  develops .  ts  should 
occur  at  the  level  of  the  data,  not  at  the  level  of  the  tech¬ 
nology.  Technological  advancements  can  only  lead  us  so 
far;  although  there  are  many  areas  which  need  redressing, 
it  is  stressed  here  that  for  the  development  of  appropriate 
method  and  theory  we  must  turn  to  the  fundamental  level 
of  a  GIS  -  the  database.  The  database  is  essentially  the 
foundation  from  which  the  system  is  built  and  without  this 
there  would  be  no  GIS.  Data  modelling  and  database  struc- 
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cure  are  issues  that  have  not  been  addressed  in  the  ar¬ 
chaeological  literature  which  is  worrying  as  it  is  here  that 
data  and  their  various  relationships  are  defined.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sections  discuss  the  current  use  of  G1S  in  archaeol¬ 
ogy;  from  this,  several  problems  and  limitations  are  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  use  of  GIS  and  it  is  argued  that  these  problems 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  fret  that  there  is  no  consistent 
theoretical  framework  from  which  to  utilise  GIS.  A 
hermeneutic  methodology  is  outlined  that  will  ensure  ex¬ 
plicit  data  definition  for  the  maintenance  of  data  structure 
and  data  integrity.  This  methodology  is  discussed  with  an 
archaeological  example  from  Northeast  Thailand. 

2.  CIS  in  archaeology 

This  section  shows  the  need  for  the  development  of  a 
consistent  theoretical  base  for  the  utilisation  of  GIS  within 
archaeology.  It  discusses  the  previous  uses  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  outlines  the  need  for  a  substantive  geographical 
information  theory 

Harris  and  Lock  (1990.  1995)  and  Kvamme  (1989.  1995) 
have  discussed  the  history  of  GIS  in  Europe  and  North 
America  respectively  and  they  note  a  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  GIS  between  the  two.  This  is  most 
evident  when  applications  are  compared  between  these 
two  areas  (for  Europe  see  Lock  and  Stancic  1 995  and  Bietti 
et  al.  1 996;  for  North  America  see  Allen  et  ai.  1 990  and 
Aldenderfer  and  Maschner  1 996).  First, and  generally  within 
a  North  American  context,  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  func¬ 
tionalist,  or  processual.  approach  to  explanation.  It  is  ar¬ 
gued  that  human  behaviour  is  non-random  and  that  gen¬ 
eral  patterns  can  be  seen  in  the  archaeological  record. 
These  patterns  are  created  by  people  interacting  with  the 
natural  environment  and  can  be  identified  in  a  statistically 
meaningful  way.  This  allows  for  mathematical  formulations 
to  be  developed  that  allow  for  the  prediction  of  sites  and 
simulation  modelling.  This  approach  treats  space  in  a  Car¬ 
tesian  manner  largely  devoid  of  social  meaning.  Second, 
other  writers. predominantly  from  Europe. argue  that  space 
is  socially  oduced  and  its  manifestation  on  the  landscape 
depends  on  its  particular  context  and  cannot  be  general¬ 
ised.  They  argue  that  human  behaviour  is  unpredictable 
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and  that  patterns  seen  in  the  archaeological  record  can  be 
misleading  (Hodder  1982).  They  are  interested  in  what 
they  call  the  social  landscape'  and  include  attempts  at 
rehumanising'  GIS. 

2.1  The  environmental  modelling 
approach 

The  use  of  GIS  in  the  first  instance  developed  from  ar¬ 
chaeologists  interested  in  examining  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  archaeological  sites  and  various  environmental  con¬ 
ditions.  These  associations  were  statistically  defined  and 
this  facilitates  the  development  of  models  from  which  to 
predict  site  location  within  a  given  area.  For  such  pur¬ 
poses  GIS  is  an  excellent  tool,  but  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  there  is  no  explanatory  power  in  this  method 
(Voorrips  1 996).  In  fret,  the  use  of  GIS  in  this  manner  can 
lead  co  the  exposition  of  an  outdated  environmentally 
deterministic  argument.  For  example.  Brandt  et  al.  ( 1 992) 
develop  a  model  for  the  prediction  of  site  location  in  the 
Netherlands.  Due  to  harsh  vegetation  and  alluvium  de¬ 
posits  surface  surveys  arc  difficult  to  undertake;  therefore, 
the  development  of  a  predictive  model  would  facilitate  site 
recovery.They  note  that  environmental  data  are  being  used 
as  they  are  “easy  to  obtain  for  a  region”  (Brandt  et  al. 
1 992:269)  and  since  social  variables  must  be  reconstructed 
for  each  period,  which  is  "a  task  often  beyond  our  data 
retrieval  possibilities”  (Brandt  et  al.  1 992:269), they  do  not 
incorporate  such  data  into  the  analysis.  They  further  re¬ 
strict  their  study  by  limiting  themselves  to  "simple  asso¬ 
ciations  between  sites  and  modern  map  categories”  (Brand* 
et  al.  1 992:272).  Such  restrictions  mean  that  they  cannot 
say  anything  useful  about  prehistoric  behaviour,  and  al¬ 
though  behaviour  could  be  inferred  from  such  relation¬ 
ships.  their  lack  of  interest  in  social  variables  rules  out 
inferences  of  this  type.  In  a  more  explanatory  approach, 
Hunt  (1992)  undertook  the  analysis  of  site  catchments  in 
the  Late  Woodland  Period  (A.D.  1 000- 1 600)  in  Western 
New  York  State.  The  catchment  area  is  "the  zone  of  re¬ 
sources,  both  wild  and  domestic,  that  occur  within  rea¬ 
sonable  walking  distance  of  a  given  village”  (Flannery 
1 976:91 ).  The  GIS  was  used  to  determine  soil  productiv¬ 
ity  in  each  of  the  site  catchments  and  it  was  concluded 
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that  villages  were  established  in  areas  suitable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  maize.  Again  this  study  is  concerned  solely  with 
environmental  and  not  cultural  data.  Although  it  is  not 
necessarily  an  environmentally  deterministic  approach,  the 
relationships  that  are  developed  are  obvious  and  one  does 
not  need  a  G1S  for  their  confirmation. 

2.2  The  social  landscape'  approach 
Strong  criticisms  of  the  situation  of  GIS  within  such  an 
explanatory  framework  came  from  various  researchers 
whose  theoretical  orientations  are  sympathetic  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  group.  Wheadey  ( 1 993: 1 33)  stresses  the  need  to  move 
away  from  such  functional  interpretations  as  they  are  “an 
extremely  restrictive  approach  to  archaeological  explana¬ 
tion  “  Furthermore,  Gaffney  et  ol.  ( 1 995:2 1 1 )  note  that: 

"there  are  good  reasons  to  suggesc  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  GIS  techniques  in  such  a  way  could  ultimately 
prove  to  be  restrictive  to  the  general  development  of 
archaeological  thought.  In  its  least  harmful  form,  the 
indiscriminant  use  of  GIS  solely  in  conjunction  with 
mapped  physical  data  may  result  in  the  slick,  but 
repetitious,  confirmation  of  otherwise  obvious  rela¬ 
tionships.  In  the  worst  case,  it  might  involve  the  un¬ 
witting  exposition  of  an  environmentally  or  function¬ 
ally  determinist  analytical  viewpoint  of  a  type  which 
has  largely  been  rejected  by  the  archaeological  com¬ 
munity.” 

What  these  and  other  authors  suggest  is  the  need  for  the 
incorporation  into  a  GIS  of  theory  laden  data  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  culture.  This  type  of  argument  is  firmly  linked  to 
the  ’post-processual'  tradition  of  thought  stemming  from 
England  where  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
social  production  of  space  and  its  physical  and  temporal 
manifestation  across  a  landscape  (Bender  1 993:  Thomas 
1 993;  Tilley  1994).  This  theoretical  awareness  has  been 
alluded  to  in  many  GIS  studies  and  this  has  been  a  neces¬ 
sary  development  to  move  away  from  the  limited  explana¬ 
tion  under  a  processual  approach. 

The  main  approach  so  hr  used  for' rehuman ising’  GIS  has 
been  viewshed  analysis  (Wheatley  1 995).  It  is  argued  that 
this  method  provides  a  means  for  incorporating  human 
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perception  into  a  GIS  analysis.  For  example,  viewshed  analy¬ 
sis  has  been  applied  for  the  determination  of  visibility  be¬ 
tween  monuments  over  a  landscape  Wheatley  (1995) 
provides  an  analysis  of  the  intervisibility  of  long  barrows 
in  two  separate  areas  of  Neolithic  Britain  and  shows  that 
between  these  areas  there  is  a  difference  in  visibility.  From 
this  a  post-processual  interpretation  is  offered  concern¬ 
ing  the  control  of  the  monuments  enabling  the  legitimacy 
and  perpetuation  of  ones  own  status  and  authority  through 
the  historic  importance  of  the  extant  monuments.  This 
analysis  has  several  limitations.  First,  it  uses  limited  data 
sets;  for  example,  only  topography  and  the  location  of  the 
monuments  are  used.  No  consideration  is  given  to  any 
other  variables,  be  they  other  sites  or  even  other  basic 
environmental  variables.  Second,  the  actual  study  uses  the 
ground  surface  as  the  basis  for  inferring  line  of  sight;  this 
does  not  necessarily  suggest  intervisibility  as  it  was  noted 
that  the  prehistoric  vegetation  was  considerably  greater 
than  at  present  Finally,  such  studies  “critically  confuse  the 
concept  of  ‘vision’  with  that  of  ‘perception”’  (Gil lings 
1996:79).  Just  because  two  monuments  are  intervisible, 
or  visible  from  various  parts  of  the  landscape,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  relationship  of  importance  to  the  pre¬ 
historic  individual.  Here  they  distinguish  between  percep¬ 
tion  as  sensation  and  perception  as  cognition  (Rodaway 
1 994).  There  is  a  continual  dialogical  relationship  between 
simple  acts  of  vision  (sensation)  and  mental  process  (cog¬ 
nition)  which  enable  the  individual  to  create  a  geographi¬ 
cal  understanding  -  a  sense  of  the  world.  In  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  studies  using  GIS  in  the  realms  of ‘perception ’.they 
have  situated  the  analysis  firmly  with  regard  to  perception 
as  vision,  and  have  disregarded  cognitive  aspects  which 
underlie  phenomenological  approaches  to  the  environment 
(Tilley  1994). 

What  these  studies  show  is  a  supposed  change  in  focus 
from  environmental  to  cultural  concerns.  Whereas  the 
former  studies  are  explicit  in  the  use  of  the  environment 
as  a  major  factor  in  their  analyses,  the  latter  try  to  downplay 
the  importance  of  such  variables.  Although  they  appear  to 
incorporate  cultural  variables,  in  actual  fact  they  provide 
nothing  more  than  studies  based  solely  on  environmental 
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data  -  and  in  this  regard,  in  many  instances,  there  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  data.  The  cultural  variables  stated  as  part  of  the 
analyses  are  never  explicitly  defined  and  regard  is  only  given 
to  them  in  interpretation. 

2.3  Tbwards  a  substantive  archaeological 
geographic  information  theory 
The  need  for  the  development  of  a  theoretical  basis  for 
G1S  in  archaeology  has  come  after  similar  discussions  of 
this  type  in  geography  and  information  science.  There  have 
been  arguments  for  the  development  of  a  geographic  in¬ 
formation  theory  dealing  with  the  representation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  (Molenaar  1 989),  a  geographical  information  science1 
which  sees  the  need  to  develop  generic  questions  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  ‘core  discipline'  (Goodchild  1 992)  and  a  more  holis¬ 
tic  ‘discipline-independent’  theoretically  informed  post¬ 
modern  theory  of  spatial  relatk>nships'  which  is  both  math¬ 
ematically  elegant  and  in  tune  with  concepts  developed  in 
the  minds  of  humans  (Burrough  and  Frank  1 995;  Mark  and 
Frank  1996).  Although  these  are  opposing  ideas  for  the 
development  of  a  GIS  epistemology,  they  all  make  the  same 
general  point  concerning  the  lack  of  an  underlying  theo¬ 
retical  framework  -  be  this  as  a  discipline  in  itself  or  as 
something  that  must  be  created  for  each  discipline  in  its 
own  right.  Although  each  subject  area  utilising  GIS  has 
some  inherent  spatial  component,  there  are  fundamental 
differences  regarding  the  nature  of  space;  because  of  this 
“problems  that  are  specific  to  the  application  of  GIS  in  a 
particular  field  clearly  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  that  field,  and  with  the  benefit  of  its  expertise” 
(Goodchild  1992:41). 

The  area  of  concern  in  this  paper  from  an  archaeological 
viewpoint  is  the  modelling  of  data  at  the  conceptual  level 
(Batini  et  at.  1 992).  There  are  generally  considered  to  be 
three  levels  of  abstraction  relevant  to  geographical 
databases  (conceptual  model  E  logical  model  E  physical 
model).  Conceptual  data  modelling  is  the  first  of  these 

'  This  has  been  seen  in  the  name  change  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Journal  of  Geographical  Information  Systems  to  the 
International  Journal  of  Geographical  Information  Science 
(Fisher  1997). 
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levels.  It  formalises  human  concepts  of  space  and  is  nec¬ 
essary  because  computer  systems  work  through  sets  of 
formal  rules.  Furthermore,  conceptual  models  are  an  ab¬ 
straction  of  the  real  world  and  incorporate  only  relevant 
data  (Maguire  and  Dangermond  1991).  The  other  two 
levels  (logical  and  physical)  are  to  do  with  implementation 
issues  and  storage  requirements  respectively.  For  the 
present  purposes,  the  conceptual  model  can  stand  on  its 
own  without  regard  for  implementation  since. at  this  stage, 
we  are  concerned  with  explicit  data  definition  rather  than 
the  implementation  of  a  database.  This  will  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  hermeneutics  (see  below);  although 
hermeneutics  has  been  previously  used  in  GIS  design 
(Gould  1994),  the  concern  was  with  the  interaction  be¬ 
tween  the  designer  and  the  user.  In  the  case  here, 
hermeneutics  is  concerned  with  the  interaction  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  data. 

The  development  of  appropriate  conceptual  schemas  help 
to.  first,  incorporate  non-environ mental  data  in  order  to 
augment  the  more  common  environmental  variables  within 
a  data  model  and  second,  to  extend  the  data  model  to 
incorporate  abstract  semantic  mechanisms  for  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  spatial  and  topological  relationships.  In  the  past, 
the  conceptual  design  of  standard  relational  databases  have 
not  accommodated  semantics  that  explicitly  define  such 
relationships.  Recently,  several  models  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  the  conceptual  schemas 
in  this  direction  (Fernandez  and  Rusinkiewicz  1993;  Firns 
1 994).  Archaeologists  have  not  used  traditional  entity-re¬ 
lationship  (ER)  data  modelling  techniques  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  GIS  databases  and  it  seems  appropriate,  in  the 
light  of  the  preceding  discussion  that  such  techniques  be 
employed  for  due  consideration  of  the  data. 

The  critique  above  concerning  the  uses  of  GIS  highlight 
several  basic  problems.  Concerns  regarding  the  function¬ 
alist  use  of  GIS  led  to  the  expounding  of  approaches  within 
the  realm  of  a  humanist  archaeology.  This  rehumanising 
has  merely  shifted  the  environmental  emphasis  to  a  more 
subtle  position  which  has  narrowed  the  scope  of  GIS 
through  the  use  of  limited  data  sets.  The  following  section 
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outlines  a  methodological  approach  and  example  for  the 
development  of  conceptual  database  schemas  essential  for 
the  incorporation  of  explicit  in.  w  jtion  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  data. 

3.  Using  hermeneutics  to  design  an 
archaeological  database 

3.1  Hermeneutics 

Hermeneutics  grew  out  of  attempts  to  develop  a  theory 
of  interpretation  Initially  it  set  out  to  equate  social  sci¬ 
ences  with  natural  sciences  thereby  seeing  both  as  follow¬ 
ing  an  objective  approach  to  understanding.  Gadamer 
( 1 975 [  1 960])  reacted  against  the  use  of  hermeneutics  in 
this  manner;  rather,  he  developed  the  notion  of ‘prejudice’ 
from  Heideggers“pre-understanding'.  He  argues  that  preju¬ 
dice  and  understanding  are  thoroughly  conditioned  by  the 
past,  a  past  he  calls  ‘effective  history'  (Gadamer 
I975[I960]:267).  Furthermore,  the  “really  central  ques¬ 
tion  of  hermeneutics"  is  that  of  separating  "the  true  preju¬ 
dices.  by  which  we  understand.from  the  false  ones  by  which 
we  misunderstand”  (Gadamer  1 975[  I 960]:266).  Although 
this  notion  has  been  critiqued  by  Habermas  (Wamke  1987) 


and  Ricoeur  (1981)  it  is  believed  to  be  a  useful  concept 
and  is  used  here.  Prejudice  in  the  case  of  data  structure 
for  an  archaeological  GIS  is  likewise  determined  by  our 
effective  history',  in  this  case  effective  knowledge'  De¬ 
termining  the  data  to  be  incorporated  within  the  GIS  da¬ 
tabase  necessarily  involves  questioning  the  assumptions  of 
the  analysis  and  the  assumptions  the  researcher  has  con¬ 
cerning  the  study. 

Figure  I  outlines  the  hermeneutic  procedure  for  this  study; 
it  identifies  prejudice,  problem  definition  and  data  defini¬ 
tion  as  being  major  components.  However,  these  three 
components  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  rather,  there  is  a 
continuing  dynamism  between  them.  Although  it  appears 
an  iterative  approach,  the  dynamics  involved  preclude  the 
definition  of  a  step  by  step  procedure.  Interpretation  pro¬ 
ceeds  differently  for  each  individual  as  it  is  part  of  their 
effective  knowledge'.  Past  experience  determines  the 
prejudiced  notions  an  individual  has;  from  an  individuals’ 
knowledge  base,  the  identification  of  problems  occurring 
in  our  understanding  of  a  discipline  takes  place.and  in  turn 
data  are  defined  in  order  to  consider  these  problems.  Such 
data  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  its  definition 


Figure  1 :  Hermeneutic  method  for  conceptual  data 
modelling  for  an  archaeological  GIS 
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necessitates  change  in  our  knowledge  base  as  there  is  an 
extension  of  knowledge  and  the  potential  for  new  prob¬ 
lems  and  different  ideas  to  be  developed  as  a  result  of  data 
definition.  In  turn,  this  information  is  augmented  by  input 
from  the  'real  world’  which  is  accumulated  knowledge  not 
specific  to  the  problem  but  which  more  or  less  alters  an 
individuals'  perspective;  in  a  sense,  random  knowledge. 
Data  come  in  two  forms,  spatial  (e.g.  the  distribution  of 
settlements)  and  non-spatial  (data  based  on  ethnographi¬ 
cal,  anthropological  and  archaeological  sources).  These  are 
accumulated  and  evaluated  within  the  terms  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  are  embedded  within  an  overall  temporal  frame¬ 
work.  At  no  time  do  these  data  have  any  fixed  meaning; 
this  is  because  ’Data  do  not  just  ‘exist’,  they  have  to  be 
created,  and  who  does  the  creating,  for  whom,  and  for 
what  purposes,  is  vital"  (Taylor  and  Overton  1 99 1 : 1 088). 

How  then  does  this  translate  into  a  method  for  generat¬ 
ing  suitable  schema  for  design  of  a  database?  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  discussion  we  have  noted  the  fact  that  explicit  in¬ 
corporation  of  data  into  an  archaeological  database  does 
not  currently  occur  at  a  satisfactory  level.  The  hermeneutic 
method  outlined  here  necessitates  the  elaboration  of  nec¬ 
essary  data  and  does  so  in  an  explicit  manner. 

3.2  The  archaeological  problem 
There  have  been  numerous  settlement  pattern  studies 
undertaken  in  Thailand  and  they  are  generally  concerned 
with  site  distribution  on  a  regional  level,  specifically,  the 
relationship  between  the  distribution  of  sites  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  (Higham  et  al  1 982;  Ho  1 992;  Moore  1 988a; 
Mudah  1 995;Welch  and  McNeill  l99l;Wilen  1987).  Previ¬ 
ous  studies  of  settlement  patterns  of  a  particular  type  of 
site  in  this  area,  the  moated  site,  has  seen  the  explication 
of  models  concerning  their  development  and  distribution 
(Moore  1 988a;  Welch  1 985).  The  basic  model  is:  settle¬ 
ments  were  first  established  on  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Upper  Mun  Valley  during  theTamyae  phase  ( 1 000-600B.C.). 
Intensive  forms  of  agriculture  were  adopted  during  the 
Prasat  phase  (600-200B.C.)  which  made  possible  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  settlement  from  the  alluvial  plain  to  the  terrace 
and  upland  zones.  Expansion  to  these  areas  saw  the  ex- 
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ploitaoon  of  salt,  iron  and  timber  resources  which  became 
important  trade  items.  Welch  (1985)  was  interested  in 
documenting  the  role  of  centralisation,  urbanisation  and 
agricultural  intensification  with  regard  to  these  sites  and 
their  roles  in  long  distance  exchange.  Moore  (1988a)  was 
interested  in  the  moated  sites  as  a  technological  group 
and  attempted  to  document  their  overall  structure  and 
distribution.  She  studied  them  in  isolation  from  an  overall 
settlement  pattern  that  included  the  larger  moated  sites, 
as  well  as  smaller  unmoated  sites  and  rectangular  water 
storage  reservoirs  (barays). 

These  models  overlook  a  large  body  of  data  regarding 
human  societies.  Specific  community  level  behaviour  can¬ 
not  be  enlightened  by  such  regional  analyses.  A  major  as¬ 
sumption  in  this  analysis  is  that  there  is  some  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  structure  based  on  the  individual  site  (Trigger  1 978). 
It  is  not  that  this  structure  has  so  far  proven  to  be  elusive 
to  researchers  in  this  area,  it  is  just  that  it  has  not  been  an 
area  in  which  major  research  has  been  undertaken.  In 
order  to  locate  these  communities,  relationships  need  to 
be  identified  between  various  factors  considered  useful 
for  their  identification.  If  the  community  concept  can  be 
identified,  a  fundamental  aspect  is  the  change  in  such  or¬ 
ganisation  from  prehistoric  times  into  the  historic  Khmer 
period;  a  temporal  shift  of  approximately  2500  years.  This 
period  saw  fundamental  changes  in  religion,  symbolism, 
ideology,  technology  and  social  organisation  which  reached 
its  peak  during  the  time  of  the  Angkorian  mandate  (8- 1 4th 
centuries  A.D.).  Although  these  developments  are  mani¬ 
fested  in  monumental  structures  such  as  the  Khmer  tem¬ 
ples  of  Cambodia  and  Northeastern  Thailand,  changes  in 
basic  community  structuring  are  still  largely  unknown.  We 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  wait  until  a  larger  proportion  of 
sites  has  been  excavated,  but  we  can  begin  by  examining 
spatial  relationships  of  community  structure.  The  archaeo¬ 
logical  problem  is.  therefore,  to  identify  these  communi¬ 
ties  both  spatially  and  temporally;  this  is  a  problem  that 
GIS  can  help  solve. 

3.3  The  GIS  solution 

The  archaeological  problem  identified  above  is  just  one 
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part  of  the  hermeneutic  procedure  (problem  definition). 
The  data  contained  in  the  spatially  extended  entity  rela¬ 
tionship  (SEER)  (see  Firm  1 994)  diagram  in  Figure  2  is  the 
other  part  (data  definition).  The  critique  above  questioned 
the  level  to  which  data  are  defined:  the  following  discus¬ 
sion  concerns  the  SEER  model  and  what  it  means  in  terms 
of  this  study.  The  data  can  be  placed  into  several  catego¬ 
ries.  or  locational  reference  points:  soil,  hydrology,  prehis¬ 
toric  vegetation,  sites  and  temporal  period.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  four  of  the  categories  are  contingent  upon 
temporal  period.  Each  locational  reference  point  is  re¬ 
lated  back  co  a  location  which  has  a  specific  x.  y  coordi¬ 
nate  value  (see  figure  2).  At  this  stage  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  implementation  of  a  database,  so  such  ab¬ 
straction  is  useful.  These  locational  references  are  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 

3.3.1  Hydrology 

This  category  holds  information  concerning  rivers,  reser¬ 
voirs  (baroys)  and  moats.  Since  prehistoric  times,  rivers 
have  moved  across  the  landscape,  either  naturally  as  they 
become  flooded  or  due  to  human  diversion  (Welch 
1 985:292-3).  From  this,  determining  the  contemporaneity 
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between  sites  and  rivers  is  very  important  and  although 
river  channels  can  be  dated  (Bishop  et  of.  1 994),  there  is  no 
information  from  this  part  of  Thailand.  Instead,  we  must 
work  by  association  and  relative  chronology.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  moated  sites  and  baroys  help  in  this  situation. 
The  function  of  the  moats  surrounding  these  sites  are  not 
yet  known,  but  most  writers  agree  on  them  being  used  for 
some  kind  of  water  reticulation  necessitated  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  arid  conditions.  It  is  assumed  that  the  moated 
sites  had  a  water  source,  and  as  can  be  seen  on  aerial 
photographs,  rivers  provide  this  source.  Site  abandonment 
is  often  linked  to  the  movement  of  this  water  source,  so 
as  the  river  moves,  so  does  the  site,  and  the  latter  can  be 
dated.  Furthermore,  the  baroys.  which  are  large  rectangu¬ 
lar  storage  structures  constructed  by  the  Khmer  between 
the  7- 1 4th  century  AD  for  domesuc,  agricultural  and  reli¬ 
gious  purposes,  were  supplied  by  river  and  stream  diver¬ 
sion  (Moore  1988b).  So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  rivers  did 
not  just  exist  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  they  played  a  large 
part  in  society.  In  fact  it  can  be  seen  that  "in  no  small 
sense.  South  East  Asia  is  a  region  where  water  -  not  land  - 
is  the  defining  element  and  where  human-water  relation¬ 
ships,  not  human-land  relationships  are  determining"  (Rigg 


Figure  2  SEER  diagram  of  the 
archaeological  database 
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1 992b:  I ;  also,  see  papers  in  Rigg  1 992a).  An  important 
example  for  this  is  the  ban  bang  feu,  the  skyrocket  festival 
of  Northeast  Thailand  where  a  rocket  representing  a  giant 
phallus  is  erected  and  shot  into  the  sky  to  fertilise  the 
heavens  and  to  supply  rain  serving  "to  remind  the  male 
rain  god  to  pour  out  his  semen  onto  mother  earth” 
(Demaine  1978:52). 

3.3.2  Prehistoric  Vegetation 

This  section  of  the  database  holds  information  concerning 
the  prehistoric  vegetation  of  the  area.  Stott  (I978b:7) 
quotes  the  17th  century  French  naturalist  and  explorer. 
Nicolas  Gervaise,  who  said  that  the  forests  are  "so  great 
that  they  take  up  more  than  half  of  the  land.. .so  thick  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  through.”  The  vegetation 
cover  of  today  in  no  way  reflects  that  of  prehistory  or 
indeed  of  the  ume  of  Gervaise.  In  1 942,42%  of  Northeast 
Thailand  was  covered  in  forest,  there  is  now  less  than  1 0% 
(Moore  1992).  However,  we  can  recreate  the  past  envi¬ 
ronment  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  (van  Liere  1 980). 
Deforestation  occurred  in  prehistory  although  not  at  a 
level  which  seriously  altered  the  nature  of  che  vegetation. 
Due  to  the  methods  of  rice  cultivation  where  areas  were 
cleared  to  increase  productivity,  soil  generally  deterioratef 
and  became  incapable  of  supporting  any  form  of  plant  life 
other  than  coarse  grass  and  scrub  (Ng  1 978).  Indeed,  over 
time  as  more  land  was  cleared  such  problems  undoubt¬ 
edly  increased. 

3.3.3  Soil 

Basic  characteristics  regarding  soil  types  are  held  in  this 
section  of  the  database.  Most  importantly  is  the  definition 
of  soil  suitable  for  rice  cultivation.  However,  Bayard  ( 1 992) 
has  noted  several  limitations  in  using  soil  type  as  a  factor 
in  determining  site  location  and  the  suitability  for  rice  cul¬ 
tivation.  Undoubtedly  soil  type  was  important,  but  it  has 
been  exaggerated  as  a  factor  in  prehistory. 

3.3.4  Site 

Data  regarding  the  site  are  important  as  it  is  assumed  that 
this  is  where  community  structure  is  to  be  located.  This 
part  of  the  database  holds  information  concerning  basic 
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data  on  the  site;  including  mound  height,  size  of  the  mound 
and  the  site  type  leg  moated,  unmoated,  rectangular,  ter¬ 
ritorial  and  salt  making  [Moore  1968a}).  Each  of  these 
types  had  different  functions  and  can  be  dated  to  different 
periods.  Therefore.it  is  important  to  define  explicitly  each 
type  chronologically  and  once  this  is  done,  relationships 
between  the  various  types  can  be  discerned.  Of  these 
types,  the  salt-making  sites  are  the  most  ambiguous.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  hundreds  of  mounds  scattered  through¬ 
out  Northeast  Thailand  very  few  have  been  excavated 
(Higham  1977;  Nina  1992).  These  were  important  manu¬ 
facturing  sites  as  salt  became  a  powerful  trade  item  and 
was  used  for  the  preservation  of  food  for  consumption 
during  the  dry  season  (Nitta  1992).  Salt-making  was  a  dry 
season  activity  (Higham  1 996a: 3 1 5)  and  undoubtedly  played 
a  large  part  in  community  life.  Thus  these  salt-making  sites 
are  essential  components  in  the  identification  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

As  many  sites  were  continuously  occupied  over  long  peri¬ 
ods  and  fit  into  different  settlement  systems  throughout 
the  term  of  their  occupation,  there  needs  to  be  strict  tem¬ 
poral  control  over  their  distribution  at  certain  times  in 
prehistory.  This  entity  is  linked  to  temporal  period  for  this 
purpose. 

3.3.5  Ttemporal  Period 

This  aspect  of  the  database  is  the  most  important  as  it  is 
here  where  non-environmental  variables  are  defined.  Vari¬ 
ables  such  as  language  (Higham  1996a.  1996b).  religion 
(Tambiah  1 970).  burial  practices  (Higham  ef  al.  1 992),  trade 
(Glover  et  of.  1 992),  along  with  information  regarding  bronze 
(Pigott  et  at  1 992).  iron  (Pomchai  1 992)  and  pottery  (Bayard 
1977)  technologies  allow  communities  to  be  located  at  a 
given  temporal  period.  Possibly  the  most  useful  indicator 
of  temporal  period  is  pottery  which  is  an  artefact  type 
that  has  huge  diversity  in  form,  uses  and  style.  These  as¬ 
pects  along  with  rim-form,  surface  finish,  surface-texture, 
colour,  and  temper  help  to  differentiate  between  pottery 
types  of  different  periods,  but  it  is  the  general  attributes  of 
particular  styles  that  are  important  rather  than  specific 
aspects.  Therefore,  incorporation  of  such  variables  could 
be  considered  useful  for  a  regional/nationwide  database, 
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but  for  the  present  study  they  are  not  deemed  necessary; 
strict  associations  between  pottery  types  and  temporal 
period  will  suffice. 

The  most  important  relationship  is  between  this  entity 
and  the  site  entity.  The  site  entity  holds  only  that  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  physical  nature  of  the  site  whereas  the  tem¬ 
poral  period  entity  holds  data  that  defines  the  activities  at 
a  site  at  a  particular  time.  It  is  these  activities  that  allow 
temporal  relationships  between  the  various  entity  sets  to 
be  defined.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  note  that  al¬ 
though  the  locational  references  discussed  are  environ¬ 
mental,  they  are  embedded  within  a  social  context  making 
it  extremely  difficult  to  make  general  conclusions  regard¬ 
ing  human  activity  -  this  social  context  is  explicable  at  the 
level  of  the  community. 

To  date,  the  problem  has  been  defined  and  the  process  of 
data  definition  is  currently  underway.  Thus  I  am  still  in¬ 
volved  in  the  hermeneutic  process;  the  so-called 
hermeneutic  circle  is  in  full  swing.  The  GIS  analysis  will 
proceed  once  data  have  been  defined  to  a  satisfactory  level 
which  will  lead  to  the  discussion  of  community  patterning. 

4.  Conclusion 

Several  problems  in  the  use  of  GIS  in  archaeology  have 
been  noted.  These  problems  have  been  related  back  to 
the  lack  of  a  general  underlying  theoretical  framework  from 
which  to  utilise  the  technology.  One  area  in  particular  has 
been  highlighted  as  a  necessary  beginning  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  a  theory.  This  area  is  that  of  conceptual  data 
modelling  for  the  explicit  definition  of  data  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  analysis.  A  hermeneutic  procedure  has  been 
outlined  for  this  definition,  and  an  archaeological  dataset 
has  been  discussed. 
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Abstract 

The  Walkway  Management  System  (WMS)  uses  geographic 
information  system  (GIS)  software  to  calculate  an  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  level  of  maintenance  required  for  walkway 
segments.  It  then  assists  the  user  in  prioritising  the  main¬ 
tenance  on  segments  of  the  walkway  that  require  repair. 
The  development  of  the  WMS  is  a  cooperative  effort  be¬ 
tween  a  team  of  researchers  at  Lincoln  University  and 
Department  of  Conservation  (DoC)  staff.  DoC  staff  pro¬ 
vided  guidance  and  data,  and  the  Lincoln  University  re¬ 
search  team  has  implemented  the  system  in  Arc  Info  soft- 
ware.This  paper  provides  an  analysis  of  the  walkway  main¬ 
tenance  problem  and  an  overview  of  a  GIS  application 
developed  for  use  as  an  applied  tool  for  resource  manage¬ 
ment 

1  Background 

Outdoor  recreation  is  a  major  pastime  of  New  Zealand¬ 
ers  and  visiting  international  tourists.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  demand  for  wilderness1 
experiences.  This  demand  has  put  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  country’s  walking  tracks  (Kearsley  &  Gray,  1 993). 
With  the  changes  in  patterns  of  visitor  numbers,  use  and 
expectations,  it  is  vital  that  managers  plan  for  the  future  to 
provide  appropriate  services  and  facilities,  without  endan¬ 
gering  the  resources  that  the  visitors  have  come  to  expe¬ 


rience  (Marshall.  1994). 

An  estimated  2.4  million  visits  were  made  to  DoC  offices 
in  1 994/95.  Current  international  visitor  numbers  are  over 
one  million  each  year,  and  the  Tourism  Board  expects  num¬ 
bers  to  increase  to  two  million  by  the  year  2000  and  three 
million  by  the  year  2004.  About  half  of  these  people  visit 
areas  managed  by  DoC  (DoC.  i  996a). 

In  April  1 987.  administrative  changes  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation.  DoC  assumed  manage¬ 
ment  of  New  Zealand’s  national  parks,  forest  parks  and 
other  protected  areas,  including  the  numerous  walkways 
from  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  Forest  Service. 

In  September  1 994,  DoC  published  a  Visitor  Strategy  Dis¬ 
cussion  Document  (DoC,  1 994).  It  states  the  Department  s 
objectives  as  being: 

”(a)  to  protect  New  Zealand’s  natural  and  his¬ 
toric  heritage 

(b)  to  provide  opportunities  for  people  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  use  and  enjoy  the  lands  and  waters  it  man¬ 
ages  -  but  with  care  and  respect 

(c)  to  act  as  a  voice  for  conservation  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  in  government” 


i  We  use  wilderness  as  a  relative  term  depending  on  the  user’s  perspective.  A  user  may  consider  the  wilderness  to  be  a 
short  walk  on  a  wooded  trail  near  an  urban  area,  while  others  may  consider  the  wilderness  to  be  a  back  country  trail. 
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This  document  was  written  as  the  first  step  in  the  process 
of  addressing  the  issues  of  management  and  planning  for 
the  resources  under  DoC's  care  in  relation  to  the  changes 
taking  place  in  visitor  flow  and  needs. 

In  October  1996,  the  Greenprmt  documents  outlined 
DoC's  policies  to  the  incoming  government  (DoC.  1996a 
and  b).  TheVisicor  Strategy  in  this  document  set  five  goals: 

"(a)  Protection 

(b)  Fostering  visits 

(c)  Managing  tourism  concessions  on  protected  lands 

(d)  Informing  and  educating  visitors 

(e)  Visitor  safety." 

When  the  documents  were  written,  DoC  was  responsible 
for  the  management  of  about  27  per  cent  of  the  country's 
land  area,  with  about  8600  kilometres  of  walking  tracks. 
1 200  kilometres  of  roads,  960  huts,  250  campsites,  40  visi¬ 
tor  centres  and  thousands  of  roadside,  waterside  and  road- 
end  facilities.  Visitor  structures  managed  by  DoC  include 
boardwalks,  boat  ramps,  jetties,  pedestrian  and  vehicle 
bridges,  retaining  wails,  safety  fences,  guard  rails,  and  view¬ 
ing  platforms.  There  are  between  1 5-20.000  structures  at 
4500  sites. 

The  Department  recognises  the  value  of  GIS  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  these  land,  facilities  and  walkways.  McEwen 
( 1 990)  discussed  the  ways  GIS  could  be  used  to  assist  DoC 
with  its  land  and  facility  management  problems. 

DoC  classifies  walkways  into  four  categories;  path,  walk¬ 
ing  track,  tramping  track  and  route.The  level  of  visitor  use 
for  each  walkway  segment  is  an  important  consideration 
in  determining  the  upkeep  of  the  walkway  The  greater 
the  walkway’s  use,  the  more  investment  usually  goes  into 
its  upkeep-Another  consideration  is  the  walkway  category 
Due  to  user  needs  and  perception,  a  path  requires  more 
maintenance  than  a  route.  A  path  is  used  predominantly 
by  families. less  experienced  walkers  and  the  disabied.These 
users  require  a  higher  standard  of  walkway  and  facilities, 
and  as  there  are  more  of  these  users  there  is  a  need  for 
more  facilities  to  be  provided.  Whereas,  a  route  is  gener¬ 


ally  used  by  well  equipped  and  experienced  trampers  who 
are  interested  in  the  rough  and  rugged  wilderness,  and  do 
not  require  carefully  maintained  walkways  and  facilities. 

Walkway  maintenance  is  one  of  the  major  problems  that 
DoC  has.  McQueen  (1991)  has  oudined  some  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  impacts  of  visitor  use  on  walkways.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  Simmons  and  Cressford  ( 1 989).  Stewart  ( 1 985).  and 
Young  ( 1 985)  have  researched  the  effects  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  on  walkways.  Some  general  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  research  are  discussed  below.  These  conclusions  are 
supported  internationally  (Department  of  Parks  Wildlife 
and  Heritage2 . 1 994),  and  by  the  casual  observation  of  lo¬ 
cals  and  frequent  walkers  (Gnelewski,  1995). 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  concern  for  DoC  is  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  impact  of  the  increased  visitor  use  on  walk¬ 
ways.  Frequency  of  visitor  use  is  often  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  walkway  deterioration.  The  higher  the  number 
of  users,  the  greater  the  impact  of  trampling  (although  on 
gravel  surfaces  high  user  numbers  compacts  the  substrate, 
lessening  the  need  for  maintenance).  Other  problems,  such 
as  walkway  widening,  occur  where  the  walkway  is  con¬ 
gested  and  walkers  overtake  each  other  or  where  the 
walkway  shows  signs  of  deterioration,  in  which  case  the 
users  will  walk  on  the  more  stable  edges  of  the  walkway 
Unplanned  walkway  formation  occurs  when  users  go  off 
the  designated  walkway  creating  a  new  walkway  through 
formerly  untracked  areas.  This  can  lead  to  locally  severe 
environmental  impacts,  as  well  as  lowering  the  recreational 
and  wilderness  value  of  the  area. 

Other  factors  such  as  slope,  aspect,  soil  type,  rainfall,  walk¬ 
way  surface  and  vegetation  influence  the  rate  of  walkway 
deterioration.  Walkways  on  steeper  slopes  tend  to  have 
water  flowing  off  the  slope  over  the  walkway  causing  ero¬ 
sion.  Walkways  on  flat  surfaces  may  have  drainage  prob¬ 
lems.  High  intensity  rainfall  has  a  more  detrimental  im¬ 
pact  on  walkways  than  low  intensity  rainfall.  Organic  soils 
are  more  susceptible  to  damage  than  gravel  soils.The  north, 
west,  and  northwest  aspects  receive  more  impact  from 


2  The  Tasmanian  Parks  &  Wildlife  Service  has  developed  a  management  strategy  document  The  Lincoln  research  team  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  Tasmanian  Parks  &  Wildlife  Service  and  we  will  be  sharing  ideas  and  results  with  them. 
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wind  during  the  year  than  the  other  directions.  All  these 
factors  and  others  need  to  be  considered  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  walkways. 

The  Mount  Thomas  and  the  Oxford  Forests  in  North  Can¬ 
terbury  were  selected  for  use  in  theWMS  prototype  de¬ 
velopment.  The  Mount  Thomas  Forest,  located  60  kilome¬ 
tres  northwest  of  Christchurch,  covers  an  area  of  1 0,800 
hectares.  It  has  six  walkways  of  varying  length,  a  picnic/ 
camping  area,  permanent  fire  places,  toilets  and  running 
water. The  Oxford  Forest,  located  approximately  56  kilo¬ 
metres  from  Christchurch,  covers  an  area  of  1 1,350  hec¬ 
tares.  It  has  four  walking  tracks  and  four  tramping  routes 
of  varying  length  (DoC,  1991 ).  These  two  sites  were  cho¬ 
sen  for  their  proximity  to  Christchurch,  the  number  of 
walkways  and  facilities  associated  with  the  area,  the  avail- 
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able  data,  and  the  availability  of  local  knowledge  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  prototype. 

2  System  Development 
2.1  Problem  Definition 

DoC  is  in  the  unenviable  position  cl  having  to  balan  'he 
need  to  protect  the  environment  and  resources  for  which 
it  is  responsible  with  the  desires  of  the  ecreational  visi¬ 
tors  who  wish  to  use  those  very  resources.  In  making 
management  and  planning  decisions.  DoC  must  keep  these 
two  apparently  opposing  needs  in  mind. 

Due  to  the  limited  funding  that  DoC  receives  an'!  the  large 
number  of  Facilities,  services  and  lands  it  i,»%  to  manage 
and  maintain,  there  is  a  need  for  DoC  to  efficiently  allo¬ 
cate  its  limited  financial  resources.  Currently.  DoC  uses  a 
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combination  of  manual  and  automated  techniques  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  need  for  walkway  maintenance  and  repair.  No  one 
system  has  the  information  required  to  make  a  standard 
and  efficient  evaluation  of  walkway  maintenance  priorities. 

2.2  Problem  Solution 

TheWMS  prototype  was  implemented  primarily  inArcInfo 
GIS  software.  GIS  provided  the  functionality  to  analyse  the 
spatially  coexistent  factors  that  impact  upon  walkways  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  conceptual  design,  the  research  team 
recognised  that  modeling  the  physical  factors  could  only 
provide  a  range  of  probabilities  for  maintenance  on  walk¬ 
way  segments.  There  needed  to  be  a  knowledgeable  ob¬ 
server  to  then  evaluate  these  segments  for  actual  mainte¬ 
nance  needs.  The  actual  maintenance  requirement  could 
then  be  input  into  the  system  and  a  prioritised  mainte¬ 
nance  ranking  would  be  generated  based  on  walkway  char¬ 
acteristics  and  use.  Figure  I  illustrates  the  conceptual 
solution  consisting  of  two  principal  modules. 

Module  One  calculates  an  Estimated  Segment  Maintenance 
Priority  Value  for  each  walkway  segment  based  on  its  level 
of  visitor  use,  aspect,  slope,  soil  type,  hydrology,  vegeta¬ 
tion,  track  surface,  altitude,  and  past  maintenance  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  higher  this  value,  the  greater  the  likelihood 
that  this  segment  will  require  maintenance.  This  result 
gives  the  user  a  set  of  rank  order  track  segment  locations 
where  maintenance  problems  would  most  likely  exist-These 
results  provide  an  indication  of  the  resources  needed  to 
inspect  the  walkway  network  for  required  maintenance 
and  potential  maintenance  needs. 

Module  Two  maintains  information  on  the  required  main¬ 
tenance  or  repair.  Needed  repairs  are  input  into  the  Site 
Repair  component  of  the  Repair  Priority  module  (Module 
Two).  This  is  done  from  a  pick  list  of  different  categories 
of  maintenance  required.The  amenity  value  (Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Sites,  Species  lndex,Ar*as  of  Natural  Significance,  Geo¬ 
logical  Preservation  Sites),  site  repair  value,  walkway  cat¬ 
egory  and  level  of  visitor  use  values  are  combined  and 
sorted  to  provide  the  user  with  a  segment  repair  priority 
listing. Armed  with  this  information,  the  user  can  then  de¬ 
termine  a  walkway  maintenance  schedule. 
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3  Prototype  Implementation 
Most  of  the  digital  geographic  data  required  for  the  proto¬ 
type  was  held  by  the  DoC  Canterbury  Conservancy 
Christchurch  office  in  Terrasoft  GIS  format.  Data  such  as 
contours,  walking  tracks,  streams  and  soil  and  vegetation 
polygons  were  converted  to  ARC/INFO  format  by  DoC 
staff.  The  Lincoln  University  research  team  then  manipu¬ 
lated  the  base  data  layers  to  include  only  the  information 
relevant  to  walkway  maintenance.  These  layers  are  the 
maintenance  factors  in  the  WMS  prototype. 

The  item's  (database  fields)  Factor  Class,  Factor  Value  and 
Factor  Weighting  were  added  for  each  maintenance  factor 
and  populated  with  dataThese  values  were  discussed  with 
DoC  experts  and  adjusted  based  on  their  input. 

ArcView  was  used  for  display  and  query  purposes.  This 
software  was  chosen  because  of  its  relative  simplicity  and 
availability  at  DoC  conservancies.The  ability  of  DoC  users 
to  query  attribute  information  and  produce  maps  of  the 
walkway  network  was  considered  to  be  important. 

Both  modules  required  graphical  display  of  results.  Walk¬ 
way  segments  were  colour  coded  to  indicate  priority.  Maps 
can  be  simply  produced  to  show  the  location  and  rank  of 
all  track  segments  or  to  highlight  only  those  which  have 
been  designated  within  the  highest  priority  range. 

3.1  Module  One 

Slop*  and  aspect  polygons  were  derived  from  20  metre 
interval  contour  data.  A  50  metre  resolution  lattice  was 
created  from  a  TIN  of  the  study  area  which  provided  ap¬ 
propriately  generalised  slope  and  aspect  tnformation.Walk- 
way  visitor  numbers  were  obtained  from  DoC  field  records 
and  linked  to  the  walkways  by  walkway  site  number. Walk¬ 
way  surface  attributes  were  manually  attached  to  walkway 
segments.  A  hydrology  coverage  was  created  by  buffering 
streams  to  a  distance  of  five  metres. 

Maintenance  factors  were  combined  using  line-in-polygon 
overlay  to  produce  a  segmented  walkway  coverage. Walk¬ 
way  segments  varied  in  length  from  tens  of  centimetres  to 
tens  of  metres  depending  on  the  variation  in  visitor  use, 
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aspect,  slope,  soils,  hydrology,  walkway  surface,  vegetation, 
and  altitude. 

A  model  that  sums  the  maintenance  factors  was  devel¬ 
oped  using  the  following  equation  (factor  values  and  fac¬ 
tor  weighting  variables  are  defined  in  Table  I ). 

Estimated  Segment  Maintenance  Priority  Value  = 

£(Fvu  *Wvua)  +  (Fa  *Wa)  +  (Fsl  *Wsl)  +  (Fs  *Ws)  + 
(Fh  *Wh)  +  (Fws  *Wws)  +  (Fv  *Wv)  +  (Fal  ♦  Wal)  + 
(Fpo  *Wpo)J 

The  result  is  a  numerical  maintenance  priority  Wue  for 
every  walkway  segment  These  priority  values  are  sorted 
and  grouped  into  classes  for  display. 

3.2  Module  TWo 

Module  Two  operates  on  the  same  segmented  walkway 
coverage  as  Module  One  (only  necessary  attributes  were 
retained).  Actual  repair  event  data  are  added  by  selecting 
the  location  graphically  and  inputting  a  site  repair  value 
and  a  description  of  the  repair  required  using  an  input 
form. 

Input  of  repair  events  is  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  pick 
list  of  different  categories,  such  as  trees  over  the  walkway, 
landslide,  and  walkway  wash-out.  Each  of  these  categories 
has  a  different  value  based  on  the  degree  of  walkway  block¬ 
age  that  they  cause.  Amenity  values  are  given  to  each 
walkway  segment  leading  to  a  specific  amenity. 

In  addition  to  actual  repair  events,  statutory  site  inspec¬ 
tion  requirements  are  incorporated.  These  are  assigned 
site  repair  values  such  that  they  would  rank  the  highest 
Those  walkway  segments  that  have  site  inspection  require¬ 
ments  assigned  to  them  are  displayed  in  a  separate  cat¬ 
egory. 


The  results  of  this  equation  are  displayed  on  a  colour  coded 
map  to  show  the  ranking  of  the  walkway  segments  by  re¬ 
pair  priority. 

4  DoC  Feedback  and  Field  Tbst 
The  results  from  an  initial  test  run  were  used  by  the  re¬ 
search  team  to  review  the  system  with  DoC  staff  at  Mount 
Thomas.  The  structure  of  the  system,  the  factors  that 
should  be  used  in  each  module,  the  factor  values,  and  weight 
values  were  all  reviewed.  Whilst  the  initial  results  were 
deemed  to  be  reasonably  accurate,  a  number  of  factor 
values  and  weightings  were  revised,  along  with  the  factors 
and  their  categories.  A  simitar  meeting  was  held  with  DoC 
management  staff  at  the  Canterbury  Conservancy  office 
in  Christchurch  where  additional  suggestions  were  made. 
Both  field  and  management  staff  could  see  the  potential 
value  of  the  system  for  their  respective  long  term  planning 
and  day  to  day  implementation  of  maintenance.  Interest 
was  expressed,  without  formal  commitment,  to  see  full 
implementation  of  the  system. 

The  results  of  the  WMS  prototype  were  field  tested  on 
the  Mount  Thomas  Forest  tracks.  Researchers  found  that 
maintenance  priority  values  should  have  been  higher  where 
introduced  vegetation  species  occurred  and  in  areas  of 
southwest  aspect  Introduced  plant  pest  species  result  in 
consistent  problems  of  encroachment  on  the  walkway.  The 
snow  on  the  southwest  aspect  of  the  hills,  which  had  not 
been  taken  into  account  has  caused  considerable  damage 
to  trees  along  walkways  in  years  past 

The  changes  from  the  discussions  and  field  test  were  noted 
and  incorporated  into  the  system. The  results  generated 
by  the  revised  WMS  prototype  were  more  realistic  and 
useful. 


A  model  was  developed  that  sums  this  repair  data  with 
walkway  usage,  walkway  category  and  amenity  value  to 
calculate  a  repair  priority  value  using  the  following  equa¬ 
tion  (factor  values  and  factor  weighting  variables  are  de¬ 
fined  in  Table  2). 

Site  Repair  Priority  Value  =  [(Fam  *  Warn)  +  (Fvu  * 
Wvub)  +  (Fwc  *Wwc)  +  (Fsr  *  Wsr)] 


S  Assumptions  and  Limitations 
Visitor  numbers  are  taken  by  DoC  as  one  way  traffic. This 
has  major  implications  for  the  amount  of  deterioration  on 
a  walkway  due  to  visitor  use.  For  instance,  if  the  walkway 
is  a  single  return  route,  the  visitor  would  be  counted  once, 
even  though  the  trail  would  have  been  traverse  twice  by 
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T title  2  -  Evaluation  TUbles  used  m  the  Prototype  Maintenance  Model  Module  T\uo 


Factor  Class 

Factor 

Factor 

Description 

Factor 

Value 

see  a  a_  .» 

WMgnung 

Only* 

4 

AD  sites  of  signiAcancesuch  as 

or  me 

archaeological  sites,  areas  of  natural 

Amenity 

Only  ,, w  i 

3 

2 

significance,  geological  preservation 
sites  and  species  index 

(Fam'Wun) 

Shared  way  to  2 

Shared  way  to  1 

2 

1 

None 

0 

6-499 

1 

The  more  users  th*  greater  the  pri¬ 
ority  for  maintenance 

500-999 

2 

Visitor 

1000-  1999 

3 

Use 

2000-2999 

4 

4 

(Fvu4*Wvu4) 

3000  -  4999 

S 

5000  -  9999 

6 

10000-  19999 

7 

>=20000 

8 

Route 

1 

Expectations  and  level  of  experience 

Walkway 

Tramping  Track 

2 

1 

differs  from  Path  users  to  Route  us- 

Category 

ers 

(Fwc  *Wwc| 

Walking  Track 

3 

therefore  needs  for  quality  of  walk¬ 
way  and  facilities  differ 

Path 

4 

Fallen  tree:  Minor 

2 

Tree  has  fallen  on  walkway. Walkway 
still  useable. 

:  Major 

10 

Tree  has  fallen  on  walkway.  Walkway 
impassable. 

Landslip  :  Minor 

2 

Small  slip  Walkway  still  useable  with 
little  or  no  danger. 

:  Major 

10 

v  vor  sltp-NtoHcway  closed  due  to  dan¬ 
ger  v.  users. 

Site  Repair 

Washed  out:  bridge 

10 

Walk- -ay  imp  -sable. 

(Fsr*Wsr) 

:  walkway 

10 

Walk  rtf  imnassable. 

Damaged:  stairs 

1 

S 

Stair  brokwi  or  damaged.Walkwu  .till 
useable. 

:  bridge 

2 

Bridge  broken  cr  damaged. Wr.  Kway 
still  useable. 

:  boardwalk 

1 

Boardwalk  broken  or  oamaged.Wilk- 
way  still  useable. 

:  platform 

3 

Platform  broken  or  damaged.WsSkwap 
still  useable. 

Tree  roots 

2 

Tree  roots  damaging  walkway.  Walk¬ 
way  still  useable. 

Flooding 

4 

Walkway  or  structure  flooded.  Walk¬ 
way  still  useable. 

Site  inspection 

200 

_ 

Mandatory  site  inspection. 

the  person  walking  up  and  back.  This  highlights  the  need 
tor  more  precise  visitor  monitoring  to  fully  gauge  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  people  walking  on  each  segment 

Some  of  the  data  in  the  current  tables  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  from  studies  of  other  areas,  localised  information 
sources  and  input  from  local  DoC  staff.  More  research 


needs  to  be  done  to  confirm  the  relationship  between  the 
physical  factors  and  track  maintenance,  so  that  the  results 
obtained  for  the  Estimated  Segment  Maintenance  Priority 
Value  more  closely  reflea  reality.  User  feetftack  will  also 
be  necessary  from  actual  operational  experience  to  adjust 
the  factor  values  and  factor  weights  to  ensure  the  great- 
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est  model  accuracy. 

Generalisations  wart  made  for  soma  of  the  physical  fac¬ 
tors  chat  may  not  ba  vakd  for  an  expanded  area  of  analysis. 
For  instance,  due  to  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  current 
study  area.it  is  assumed  precipitation  is  constant.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  precipitation  is  taken  into  consideration  by  using 
the  walkway  surface  and  category,  slope,  soil,  hydrology, 
and  vegetation  factor  values.  Precipitation  variation  will 
need  to  be  used  if  theWMS  is  applied  to  a  wider  area. 

Data  input  for  actual  repair  events  is  associated  with  walk¬ 
way  segments,  rather  than  point  locations.  This  may  result 
in  accuracy  problems  for  longer  segments 

6  Implications  and  Further 
Development 

DoC  staff  can  use  the  prototype  to  more  efficiently  ap¬ 
portion  their  resources  for  maintenance  and  repair  activi¬ 
ties  on  walkways.  The  system  can  be  used  for  both  long- 
range  planning  or  short-range  evaluation  of  priorities. 

TheWMS  prototype  uses  the  Mount  Thomas  and  Oxford 
Forests  as  a  test  case.  After  the  system  is  refined,  there  is 
potential  to  expand  it  to  cover  more  areas  managed  by 
DoC  (e  g.  conservancy  or  nationwide). 

The  system  could  provide  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  re¬ 
pairs  »nd  maintenance  based  on  a  standard  set  of  costs 
for  different  categories  of  work.  This  would  then  enable 
DoC  staff  to  quickly  determine  not  only  priority,  but  total 
cost.  A  report  on  specific  maintenance  that  is  needed  coukj 
also  be  sent  from  theWMS  to  project  planning  software 
for  efficient  scheduling  of  these  tasks. 

If  new  or  altered  walkway  construction  is  planned,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  theWMS  software  could  be  used  to  determine 
estimated  maintenance  requirements  based  on  the  physi¬ 
cal  features  of  the  land  and  the  estimated  visitor  use.  DoC 
could  use  this  data  to  manage  the  tradeoffs  between  main¬ 
tenance  costs  and  provision  of  access  to  walkways. 

For  the  long  term,WMS  could  be  incorporated  into  a  broad 
based  GIS  Walkway  Management  System  (WMS)  that  could 
include  an  interactive  visitor  interface.  This  visitor  inter¬ 


face  could  provide  information  on  walkway  category,  level 
of  use,  current  walkway  conditions,  distances  and  average 
walking  times  for  the  walkway,  equipment  required,  rec¬ 
ommended  experience  level,  points  of  interest  along  the 
walkway  segments,  and  map  printouts. 

7  Conclusion 

The  Walkway  Management  System  prototype  is  a  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  model  the  complex  physical  and  human  factors 
that  result  in  maintenance  needs  on  the  different  catego¬ 
ries  of  walkways.  GIS  has  already  been  used  to  record 
maintenance  needs  for  transportation  infrastructure,  but 
this  research  extends  GIS  capabilities  beyond  a  record's 
management  function  to  provide  an  analytical  and  man¬ 
agement  tool  that  can  be  used  for  short  term  and  long 
term  decisions  for  walkway  management,  maintenance  and 
viability. 
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Abstract 

Land  Information  New  Zealand  has  been  charged  with  the 
development  of  a  strategy  for  the  integrated  automation 
of  the  survey  and  title  systems.  This  is  a  new  programme 
with  new  management  structure  and  new  objectives.  The 
preliminary  phase  to  determine  user  requirements  has  been 
granted  funding  approval  by  Cabinet.  Following  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  phase,  approval  for  the  rest  of  the  programme 
will  be  sought. 

This  paper  explores  the  principles,  impacts  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  this  new  integrated  system  from  a  survey  per¬ 
spective.  The  automation  strategy  will  involve  a  redesign 
of  systems  and  processes  to  allow  the  full  benefits  of  au¬ 
tomation  to  be  realised. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  this  concept  is  that  the  survey 
and  title  transactions  will  merge  into  a  single  digital  land 
transaction.  This  will  enable  surveyors  and  solicitors  to 
develop  new  relationships  for  creating  and  submitting  trans¬ 
actions  in  land. 

The  impact  of  an  integrated  land  tenure  system  on  the 
existing  survey  and  tide  systems  is  one  of  complete  proc¬ 
ess  automation  with  the  implied  digital  conversion  of 
“physical  records".  This  digital  conversion  would  not  sim¬ 
ply  be  a  change  of  format  from  paper  to  static  tfighal  records 
such  as  scanned  plans  (although  it  may  include  this  for 
historical  records).  It  would  also  involve  creation  of  live 
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and  intelligent  digital  records  that  play  an  active  role  in 
automated  processes. 

This  automation  strategy  will  not  only  retain  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  survey  and  tide  systems,  but  will  extend  them 
and  completely  alter  the  way  in  which  they  operate.  It  will 
also  enable  Land  Information  New  Zealand  to  meet  its 
vision  of  providing  world  class  land  and  seabed  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

Introduction 

Background 

Prior  to  the  restructuring  of  the  former  Department  of 
Survey  and  Land  Information  (DoSLI).  Survey  System 
management  embarked  on  a  programme  of  change  for  the 
current  survey  system.  The  primary  drivers  were  to: 

■  reduce  costs; 

*  improve  efficiencies; 

*  meet  changing  requirements  of  the  National  Spatial 
Reference  System;  and  to 

*  ensure  that  the  survey  system  could  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  developing  technology  capabilities  (which  in  turn 
dictate  new  user  requirements). 

Analysis  confirmed  that  the  current  survey  system  is  reach¬ 
ing  its  limit  of  cost-effective  improvement  and  would  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  envisaged  needs  of  the  users  of  the 
2 1  st  century  and  beyond. 
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Th«  restructuring  of  DoSU,  and  the  subsequent  creation 
of  Land  Information  New  Zealand  resulted  in  this  pro¬ 
gramme  being  reassessed  in  terms  of  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment’s  vision  and  business  drivers 

The  New  Department  -  Land 
Information  New  Zealand 

The  restructuring  and  refocusing  of  the  former  DoSU  as 
Land  Hnformatio. ,  New  Zealand  was  designed  to  ensure 
the  effective  and  efficient  delivery  of  public  good  land  - 
related  services  in  order  to  maintain  and  accelerate  New 
Zealand's  economic  growth.  The  Chief  Executive  and  staff 
identified  the  following  business  drivers  for  the  new  De¬ 
partment  (Land  Information  NZ.  1 996a  ): 

•  focus  on  core  business  functions  of  maintenance  and 
provision  of  core  data,  processes  and  information 

•  improve  Department  efficiency  and  effectiveness 

•  fully  integrate  the  former  Land  Titles  Office  and  DoSU 


•  contract  non-core  functions 

•  provide  a  platform  for  3"  party  services 

Government  Outcomes  -  Survey  and 
Titles  Responsibilities 

The  principle  functions  which  must  be  undertaken  by  the 
Survey  and  Tiles  systems  to  meet  the  Government's  re¬ 
quirements  are  set  out  in  Figure  I . 

This  illustrates  that,  in  addition  to  specific  Crown  Related 
services.  Land  Information  New  Zealand's  principle  func¬ 
tion  is  the  management  of  core  land  information. 


SURVEY  AND  TITLE  AUTOMATION 
In  order  to  meet  the  Department's  business  drivers  and 
Government  outcomes  concerning  the  management  of  land 
information,  a  Survey  andTide  Automation  Strategy  project 
was  commissioned.  (LINZ,  1996a) 


Land  Information 
New  Zealand 


Manage  Land 
Information 


Provide  Land  Services 
to  the  Crown 


Plan  and  Manage 
the  Department 


Maintain  Legal  Interests  In  Land 
Maintain  Legal  Register 
Maintain  Supporting  Instruments 
Maintain  Spatial  Infrastructure 

Maintain  Geodetic  Framework 
Maintain  Spatial  Cadastral  Records 
Maintain  Spatial  Topographical  Records 
Manage  the  Provision  of  Land  Information 
Provide  Standard  Mapping 

Provide  Title,  Survey  ard  Public  Land  Information  and  Advice 


Figure  1  Land  Information  NZ  Business  Functions 
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Figure  1  Core  components  of  the  proposed  Automata I  Survey  l'i  Title  Systems  and  users  '  stakeholders  interests 


Automation  Systems  Strategic  Vision 
The  vision  is  of  a  fully  digital  information  systems  environ¬ 
ment  within  the  Department  which  is  closely  integrated 
with  external  users  of  land  information.  The  vis’ on  recog¬ 
nises  that  information  is  a  key  strategic  resource  for  the 
Department  and  therefore  the  exploitation  of  die  capa¬ 
bilities  of  technology  and  the  adoption  of ‘best  practice’  in 
information  management  are  pivotal  to  the  success  of  the 
new  Department  meeting  its  business  objectives. 

The  diagram  shown  in  Figure  2  represents  a  high  level  view 
of  the  Survey  and  Title  Automation  building  blocks  and  the 
relationships  to  other  LINZ  businesses  as  well  as  users/ 
stakeholders. 

Strategy  -  Phase  One 

This  stage  consists  of  projects  which  will  review  current 
legislation,  define  the  records  which  will  be  core  to  the 
Survey  &  Title  Automation  Programme,  obtain  users  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  geodetic,  cadastral  survey  and  title  sys¬ 
tems  and  proceed  with  initial  data  and  process  analysis. 


Design  Core  Land  Record  Project 
This  project  has  been  completed  and  the  following  Entity 
Relationship  Model  (also  known  as  a  Data  Model)  illus¬ 
trates  the  major  business  entities  and  their  relationships 
to  one  another.  It  is  a  conceptual  definition  of  the  target 
Survey  and  Title  Core  Land  Record. 

Key  Points  of  the  Core  Land  Record  Model: 

The  Core  Land  record  model: 

•  supports  the  vision  of  an  integrated  Survey  and  Title 
record  through  a  single  data  model 

•  supports  the  transition  period  from  a  paper-based  to 
digital  system 

•  the  conversion  of  paper  records  to  “intelligent"  records 
is  the  key  enabler  for  process  re-design 

•  includes  the  automation  and  redefinition  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  rules/processes  which  will  realise  the  primary 
benefits 

•  provides  for  the  survey  plan  and  title  to  be  seen  as 
views  of  the  digital  data  sec 


The  two  objectives  of  this  stage  are: 

•  Obtain  sufficient  information  to  present  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  business  case  to  government  for  approval  of  stage 
two  funding. 

*  Identify  and  specify  the  business  needs,  based  on  user 
requirements,  in  order  to  provide  the  main  input  for 
the  subsequent  design  and  build  projects. 


Strategy  -  Phase  TWo 

On  funding  approval  the  design  and  build  projects  of  the 
Core  Record  Information  Management  System  (CRiMs) 
and  Geodetic  Management  System  (GMS)  will  commence. 
In  addition,  the  projects  which  are  required  for  data  con¬ 
version  will  be  defined  and  implemented.  It  is  envisaged, 
that  this  will  include  scanning,  conversion,  reformatting  and 
back  capture  of  all  the  required  data  from  paper  and  exist¬ 
ing  digital  records. 
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Impact  from  a  survey  perspective 
The  building  blocks  defined  in  Figure  2  indicate  (hat  the 
Survey  System  will  have  a  significant  and  active  role  in  the 
management  of  the  Department's  Core  Land  Record,  as 
well  as  providing  a  spatial  infrastructure  for  its  other  us¬ 


ers.  The  following  sections  discuss  the  principles  and.  user 
requirements,  impacts  and  opportunities  of  a  New  Zea¬ 
land's  Geodetic  survey  system. 
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Figure  .1  Entity  KtluHonship  Conceptual  Data  Model  (Lund  Intormaium  NZ.  I9,9fifo) 
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Automated  Core  Record  Information 
Management  system 

Fundamental  Principles 
With  the  proposed  automation  of  Land  Information  NZ's 
Survey  and  Tide  business  one  of  the  basic  principles  that 
wit!  not  be  compromised  is  the  Department's  primary  role 
of  protecting  the  land  tenure  system  and  the  "state  guar¬ 
antee  of  ode".  Also  any  changes  to  the  management  of 
cadastral  data  should  not  diminish  the  integrity  of  the  data 
that  the  Department  holds. 

Accuracy  Standards 

The  proposed  Survey  Regulations  ( 1 997)  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  "output  oriented"  rather  than  "prescriptive" 
and  process  driven.  However  there  are  accuracy,  and 
monuments tion  standards  in  the  Regulations  that  the  ca¬ 
dastral  surveyor  is  required  to  comply  with  before  a  sur¬ 
vey  dataset  is  accepted  for  integradon  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  authoritative  spatial  record. The  proposed  new  Sur¬ 
vey  Regulations  and  accreditation  of  surveyors  to  under¬ 
take  cadastral  surveys  in  NZ  will  make  surveyors  more 
accountable  for  the  quality  of  the  data  submitted  and  Land 
Information  NZ  will  focus  more  on  maintaining  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  survey  system.  Land  Information  NZ  will  seek 
to  be  responsive  to  the  "intent”  and  quality  of  the  data 
lodged  rather  than  its  "legal  form”. 

The  professional  surveyor's  prime  responsibilities  will  be 
to  ensure  that  the  survey  accuracy,  survey  definition,  and 
record  completeness  of  dau  lodged  meet  the  required 
standards  and  the  Department  will  be  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  standards,  the  integration  of  survey  datasets  into 
its  spatial  record,  and  for  the  integrity  of  those  records. 

Random  and  routine  audit  procedures  comprising  field 
survey  inspections  and  office  data  examination  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Land  Information  NZ  to  verify  that  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  accuracy  standards  has  been  achieved  by 
the  surveyor  and  to  support  the  proposed  accreditation 
system. 


of  an  automated  cadastral  Core  Record  Information  Man¬ 
agement  System  is  a  coordinate  network  that  will  allow 
efficient  electronic  validation  of  new  survey  data.  Crucial 
to  this  validation  process  is  a  requirement  that  there  be  a 
national  geodetic  control  framework  in  place  to  underpin 
the  integration  of  all  cadastral  survey  data  into  a  single 
database.  The  accuracy  of  any  set  of  coordinates  can  only 
be  as  good  as  the  coordinate  system  that  they  are  derived 
from  so  in  an  efficient  automated  environment  cadastral 
survey  datasets  need  to  have  their  coordinates  derived 
from  the  geodetic  system. 

A  clarification  needs  to  be  made  here  that  a  survey  accu¬ 
rate  coordinate  cadastre  does  not  give  the  coordinate  any 
legal  significance,  or  status,  and  the  hierarchy  of  evidence 
of  the  physical  "monument  in  the  ground"  still  takes  prec¬ 
edence  over  its  coodinated  value. The  coordinate  will  not 
constitute  cadastral  evidence  in  its  own  right 

The  coordinates  provide  a  summary  of  survey  data  that 
will  enable  existing  survey  marks  to  be  more  easily  found 
and  verified.  In  conjunction  with  other  survey  evidence 
the  coordinates  may  allow  for  boundary  monuments  to 
be  reinstated.  However,  the  historical  survey  data  still  re¬ 
mains  the  core  evidence  of  establishing,  and  verifying, 
boundary  location.  It  is  not  necessary. or  desirable,  for  the 
role  of  the  boundary  monument  to  be  changed  by  auto¬ 
mation. 

This  supports  the  principle  that  in  the  case  of  a  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  Core  Record  Information  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  (being  a  representation  or  summary  of  the  survey 
data),  the  historical  survey  data,  presently  in  the  form  of 
approved  plans  ,or  in  the  future  -  digital  transactions,  will 
remain  the  core  evidence  of  boundary  location. 


Geodetic  Management  System 
User  Requirements 

The  following  preliminary  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
from  discussions  with  users  of  the  Land  Information  NZ 
geodetic  System: 


Survey  Accurate  Coordinate  Cadastre  *  Many  users  require  a  GPS  compatible  geodetic  datum. 

The  fundamental  building  block  for  the  survey  component  •  Spatial  accuracy  requirements  are  often  higher  than 
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I  Note:  Regional/Local  Authorities.  GIS  users.  Engineers  and  the  Academic  profession  are  still  to  be  approached  for 
I  their  input. 

Figure  -II  ’.s e.r  Rujiuremerus  Summary 


currently  provided  by  New  Zealand  Geodetic  Datum 
1949 

•  Although  horizontal  positioning  is  the  main  require¬ 
ment  of  the  geodetic  system,  there  is  a  continuing  re¬ 
quirement  for  orthometric  heights  and  an  increasing 
need  for  three  dimensional  positioning  incorporating 
ellipsoidal  heights. 

•  Reduced  geodetic  observations  will  need  to  be  held 
on-line  to  allow: 

efficient  validation  and  integration  of  new  geodetic  data 
generation  of  up-to-date  and  accurate  ordinates  on  re¬ 
quest 

maintenance  and  application  of  velocity  models. 

Figure  4  is  a  high  level  summary  of  the  feedback  obtained. 

New  Zealand  Geodetic  Datum  2000 
Grant  ( 1 995)  outlines  some  of  the  options  for  defining  a 
new  geodetic  datum  which  can  maintain  accuracy  in  the 
presence  of  continuous  and  pervasive  earth  deformation. 


The  proposed  "dynamic"  datum  will  have  the  following 

design  features: 

•  Dynamic  modelling  is  necessary  for  continued  auto¬ 
mated  processing  of  geodetic  data  and  continued  main¬ 
tenance  of  coordinate  system  accuracy. 

•  As  cadastral  survey  definition  is  based  on  boundary 
marks,  the  coordinates  of  these  marks,  and  the  sup¬ 
porting  geodetic  control  marks,  must  necessarily  change 
to  reflea  earth  deformation. 

•  Maintenance  of  long  range  accuracy  (made  possible 
by  GPS  and  dynamic  modelling)  will  reduce  the  need 
for  survey  origins  to  be  obtained  locally.  This,  in  turn, 
will  facilitate  efficient  use  of  GPS  base  stations  for  ca¬ 
dastral  and  other  surveys. 

•  The  combination  of  3D  ellipsoidal  coordinates  and  a 
geoid  model  will  enable  continued  maintenance  of  the 
vertical  control  system  without  expensive  conventional 
levelling. 

•  It  is  proposed  that  the  new  datum  will  be  implemented 
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ac  a  national  network  level  (Zero,  First  4  Second  Or¬ 
der  2000)  by  I  July  1998  and  that  the  reference  epoch 
for  coordinates  will  be  I  January  2000.  A  national  ve¬ 
locity  model  will  enable  data  to  be  transformed  to  and 
from  this  reference  epoch  as  required. 

New  Geodetic  2000  Network 
Blick  &  Linnell  (1997)  oudine  the  general  features  of  the 
new  geodetic  network  which  will  make  New  Zealand 
Geodetic  Datum  2000  available  to  support  the  Survey  & 
Tide  Automation  Programme,  its  features  include; 

•  Accessible  stations  (generally  drive-on  access), 

*  A  complete  connection  has  been  made  to  New  Zea- 


accurate  transformation  of  historical  data  to  the  new 
datum. 

■  The  horizontal  4  vertical  networks  have  been  inte¬ 
grated  through  observation  of  selected  benchmarks 
by  GPS. 

•  The  network  density  for  3"1 4  4*  Order  2000  stations 
is  primarily  driven  by  cadastral  survey  requirements. 

•  The  Number  of  geodetic  "Orders"  in  the  hierarchy 
may  be  reduced  in  the  future  as  GPS  cost/accuracy 
equation  becomes  less  dependent  on  distance. 

Conclusions 

The  Land  Information  NZ  Survey  4  Title  Automation  Pro¬ 
gramme  is  currently  at  the  stage  of  system  analysis  and 
definition  of  user  requirements.  The  design,  build  and  popu¬ 
late  stages  will  depend  on  government  acceptance  of  the 
business  case  to  be  presented. 

The  programme  envisages  full  integration  of  the  geodetic 
survey,  cadastral  survey  and  tide  systems.  A  single  con¬ 
ceptual  data  model  is  being  developed  for  the  existing  three 
systems  and  business  process  models  will  be  aligned  wher¬ 
ever  practicable.  This  will  allow  Land  Information  NZ  to 
realise  internal  cost  savings  in  undertaking  its  functions 
and  will  also  deliver  significant  savings  to  external  users. 

The  efficient  automation  of  survey  data  (geodetic  or  ca¬ 
dastral)  will  depend  on  provision  of  an  accurate  and  ac¬ 
cessible  coordinate  system.  In  particular,  automation  of 


cadastral  survey  data  and  processes  will  be  increasingly 
reliant  on  an  accurate  geodetic  infrastructure  as  it  this 
system  which  enables  the  efficient  association  and  man¬ 
agement  of  digital  spatial  cadastral  data. 

Efficient  automation  of  geodetic,  cadastral  survey  tide  proc¬ 
esses  will  also  require  intelligent  data  (digital  data  contain¬ 
ing  attributes  which  enable  automated  “business  rules"  to 
be  applied).  It  is  envisaged  that  intelligent  records  will  be 
generated  by  back-capture  of  historical  paper  or  digital 
records  and.  ultimately,  digital  lodgement  of  geodetic,  ca¬ 
dastral  survey  and  tide  transactions. 
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Abstract 

Slope  is  a  key  environmental  parameter  which  influences 
land  use  and  erosion  hazard.  Digital  elevation  models 
(OEMs)  are  often  used  to  map  important  topographic  pa¬ 
rameters  such  as  slope.  However,  the  quality  of  such  maps 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  OEM’s  representation  of  the 
earth's  surface.  In  many  cases  errors  in  this  representa¬ 
tion  are  neither  measured  nor  estimated.  In  this  paper  a 
real-time  differential  GPS  is  used  to  acquire  ground  truth 
data.  This  ground  truth  is  compared  with  DEMs  gener¬ 
ated  from  contours.  This  analysis  shows  that  three  com¬ 
monly  used  contour-based  interpolation  procedures  all 
produce  good  quality  DEMs. 

When  considering  the  replacement  of  more  traditional 
slope  maps  based  on  field  mapping  or  air  photo  and  con¬ 
tour  interpretation  with  DEM-derived  slope  maps,  it  is 
important  to  establish  that  DEM-derived  slope  maps  do 
represent  an  improvement  on  existing  approaches.  This 
paper  compares  field  mapped  and  DEM-derived  slope  maps 
with  slopes  calculated  from  GPS  elevation  data.  It  shows 
that  DEMs  can  provide  both  improved  spatial  resolution 
and  increased  accuracy  in  slope  maps. 

I.  Introduction 

The  New  Zealand  Land  Resource  Inventory  (NZLRI)  has 
been  the  primary  source  of  land  resource  information  for 
New  Zealand  since  the  early  1970s.  The  data  in  the  NZLRI 
came  from  field  mapping.  Areas  of  relatively  homogene¬ 


ous  land  (polygons)  were  defined  using  aerial  photographic 
interpretation,  topographic  maps  and  field  survey.  For  each 
polygon  the  following  attributes  were  recorded:  rock  type, 
soil,  slope,  vegetation,  erosion  and  land  use  capability  clas¬ 
sification.  Although  the  NZLRI  has  been  stored  in  digital 
form  in  a  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS)  since  1 973. 
the  database  structure  has  retained  its  original  "paper-map" 
format,  as  a  single  geographic  layer  with  multiple  attributes. 
Restructuring  the  database  to  better  utilise  current  GIS 
analytical  capability  has  been  hindered  by  the  difficulty  of 
separating  key  attributes  from  the  existing  single  layer,  and/ 
or  the  cost  of  remapping  individual  attributes.  Landcare 
Research  has  identified  the  potential  for  technologies  such 
as  remote  sensing  (Dymond,  1992b,  1 995a;  Wilde.  1996) 
and  digital  elevation  models  (Dymond,  1992a,  1994, 1995b) 
to  be  used  in  operational  mapping  or  updating  of  the  data¬ 
base  but  they  have  not  yet  been  utilised  widely. 

Slopes  derived  from  digital  elevation  models  (DEM)  could 
be  used  to  upgrade  the  slope  attribute  currently  stored  in 
the  NZLRI.  However,  most  DEMs  are  interpolated  from 
the  most  commonly  available  source  of  topographic  data  - 
digital  contours  which  in  turn  have  been  generated 
photogrammetricaHy  from  aerial  photographs.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  quantitative  assessment  of  DEM  accu¬ 
racy,  and  error  propagation  to  secondary  parameters  such 
as  slope  and  aspect  is  not  addressed  (Fryer,  1994). 

In  this  paper  we  investigate  the  development  of  a  raster 
layer  of  slope  data  to  replace  the  classified  attribute  re- 
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corded  i«  the  original  NZLRI  polygons.  In  particular,  we 
review  measure]  for  determining  DEM  accuracy,  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  magnitude  of  errors  in  slope  as  calculated 
from  OEMs.  We  also  analyse  the  relative  merits  of  data 
collected  using  field  survey  methods  and  DEM-based  slope 


2.  Measuring  Accuracy 

2.1  DEM 

There  are  many  potential  sources  of  errors  in  DEMs. 
Contours  are  the  most  common  form  of  topographic  data 
from  which  DEMs  are  derived.  Contours  are  derived  us¬ 
ing  photogrammetric  methods,  for  8x10  inch  photogra¬ 
phy  gathered  at  1 : 50000  scale  these  methods  can  lead  to 
heighting  errors  of  ±  0.6  m  for  spot  heights,  and  ±  0.7  m 
for  contours  just  from  random  errors  in  the 
photogrammetric  process  (Fryer,  1994).  This  could  lead 
to  contour  displacements  of  140  m  on  a  flood  plain  with 
0.25  °  (0.5%)  slope.  Most  mapping  organizations  only  guar¬ 
antee  that  contour  lines  are  correct  horizontally  to  within 
half  the  horizontal  interval  between  the  contour  lines  90% 
of  the  time  (Fryer,  1994). 

To  determine  DEM  accuracy,  we  need  some  independent 
knowledge  of  the  topography  to  determine  the  difference 
between  the  digital  surface  and  the  real  elevations  of  the 
same  locations  on  the  ground.  This  requires  both  a  suit¬ 
able  sample  of  ground  truth  points,  and  suitable  statistics 
from  which  to  derive  error  terms  (Monckion,  1 994).  Most 
commonly  such  ground  truth  points  are  taken  from  the 
same  topographic  database  as  the  contours,  in  the  form  of 
local  spot  heights  recorded  at  trig  stations  and  local  peaks. 
However,  trigs  and  spot  heights  do  not  provide  a  good 
sample  of  the  landscape  since  they  over-represent  peaks, 
under-represent  low  areas,  and  may  be  non-randomly  dis¬ 
tributed  (ie..  biased  towards  hilly  areas).  Acquisition  of 
ground  truth  points  should  preferably  be  derived  by  inde¬ 
pendent  survey,  either  photogrammetric  (eg.,  Fryer,  1994), 
or  traditional  field  survey  (eg..  Monckton,  1994).  A  new 
method  of  obtaining  ground  truth  points  is  by  using  Glo¬ 
bal  Positioning  Systems  (GPS)  which  estimates  position 


(easting,  northing  and  elevation)  from  satellites. 

The  root  mean  square  error  (RAISE)  between  DEM  and 
ground  truth  elevations  can  be  used  to  measure  DEM  ac- 


where  n  =  number  of  points 


~  ground  elevation  recorded  at  point  i 
z«n,j  =  DEM  elevation  at  point  i 


Alternatively  Li  ( 1 988)  advocates  the  use  of  the  standard 
error  (5)  and  mean  error  (  rf  ) 

i(d,~dy 

S  =  \  -El - 'Where  d  _  ^ _  (2) 


RAISE  is  the  more  widely  used  statistic  but  assumes  a  zero 
mean  error,  and  therefore  no  systematic  bias  in  the  DEM 
(U,  1988).  Both  Li  (1988)  and  Monckton  (1994)  suggest 
that  this  assumption  is  not  justified. 

2.2  Slope 

As  with  DEM  elevation,  slopes  calculated  from  a  DEM  sur¬ 
face  are  subject  to  several  sources  of  error.  Skidmore 
(1989)  provides  an  analysis  of  the  algorithmic  accuracy  of 
six  methods  for  calculating  slope  and  aspect  However, 
algorithmic  accuracy  is  only  one  source  of  error  in  calcu¬ 
lated  slope.  An  important  issue  that  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  addressed  is  calculating  how  elevation  errors 
propagate  through  slope  calculations  (  Fryer,  1 994).  This 
may  be  because  slope  maps,  while  easy  to  produce,  can  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  field  measurements  of  slope 
(Dymond,  1 994).  This  is  because  field  measurements  of 
slope  are  usually  “integrated"  over  "slope  length"  by  an 
observer,  whereas  DEM  slope  is  generated  for  a  fixed  slope 
length  which  is  related  to  the  sampling  interval  (ie.,  the 
DEM  resolution).  Some  degree  of  integration  over  slope 
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length  is  vital  to  avoid  "noise"  from  micro-topographic 
variations  of  slope  which  could  only  be  mapped  at  very 
large  scales.  However,  there  are  no  recognised  standards 
for  defining  slope  length.  As  a  result,  analysis  of  slope  er¬ 
rors  presents  significant  problems  because  the  accuracy 
of  any  ground  truth  slope  data  is  unknown.  Ground  truth 
data  have  been  derived  through  manual  interpretation  of 
contour  data  (Skidmore,  1969).  Such  data  may  be  useful 
for  testing  algorithmic  accuracy,  but  seem  a  questionable 
source  of  ground  truth.  Hammer  ( 1 995),  and  Dymond 
(1994)  used  detailed  ground  survey  to  locate  grid  points 
for  each  DEM  cell  centre  and/or  manually  measured  slope 
by  clinometer  to  gather  independent  ground  truth  data. 


Data  was  collected  for  two  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt 
Vernon,  on  the  Port  Hills  south  of  Christchurch  (Fig  I ). 
Area  one  included  400  points  on  a  25  m  grid  (500  m1)  for 
the  north  facing  slopes  below  Mt  Vernon,  and  area  two 
100  points  in  a  250  m1  area  over  a  rolling  ridge  crest  north 
east  of  Mt  Vernon.  For  the  majority  of  the  data  collection 
POOP  values  remained  at  4  or  better.  However,  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  gully  in  the  larger  of  the  two  areas, 
the  steep  terrain  and  limited  horizon  resulted  in  fewer 
satellite  links,  higher  PDOPs,  and  lower  positional  accu¬ 
racy.  Data  from  the  GPS  were  converted  to  a  “ground 
truth  DEM”  simply  by  allocating  each  grid  square  the  el¬ 
evation  value  recorded  at  its  centre. 


Calculated  slope  data  can  be  compared  to  measured 
ground  truth  slope  data  in  a  number  of  ways.  Dymond 
( 1 994)  used  a  graphic  interpretation  with  associated  trend 
or  correlation  statistics.  Skidmore  (1989)  used  Kendall's 
tau  measure  of  association  and  Spearman's  rank  correla¬ 
tion  coefficient  to  test  for  a  significant  positive  correlation 
between  true  and  calculated  slopes.  Hammer  et  of.  ( 1 995) 
classified  slopes  into  5°  classes  and  reported  the  percent¬ 
age  of  cells  in  the  matrix  correctly  classified,  and  correct 
to  within  one  class. 


Methods 

3.1  GPS-based  Ground  TVuth  Data 
Collection 

A  Trimble  GPS  Pathfinder  Pro  XL  system  was  used  to  col¬ 
lect  ground  truth  location/elevation  data.  The  system  uti¬ 
lised  a  radio-link  to  a  GPS  base  station  service  to  deliver 
real-time  differential  positions  with  nominal  sub-metre 
accuracy  given  a  precision  dilution  of  position  (PDOP)  of 
4  and  satellite  elevation  mask  (SEM)  of  1 5  degrees.  Coor¬ 
dinate  data  from  the  GPS  were  recorded  using  the  same 
coordinate  system  as  the  digital  contours  and  topographic 
base  data  (the  New  Zealand  Map  Grid),  allowing  "way 
points"  to  be  aligned  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  25  m 
grid  of  the  DEMs  interpolated  from  contours,  given  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  trees  and  rock  bluffs  at  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  sites. 


3.2  NZLRI  Slope  Mapping 

The  study  area  on  the  Port  Hills  was  mapped  during  the 
1st  edition  phase  of  NZLRI  mapping  (Hunter,  1976),  but 
has  not  been  remapped  to  2nd  edition  standards.  To  use 
only  1st  edition  data  for  an  accuracy  analysis  with  DEM 
slope  data  would  not  be  a  fair  reflection  on  the  whole 
NZLRI  database,  which  contains,  particularly  in  the  North 
Island,  substantial  areas  of  2nd  edition  mapping.  To  make 
an  approximate  assessment  of  the  accuracy  of  slope  map¬ 
ping  in  the  2nd  edition  NZLRI,  two  scientists  who  were 
involved  in  both  I  st  and  2nd  edition  NZLRI  mapping  car¬ 
ried  out  a  blind  resurvey  of  the  study  area  and  surrounds 
(i.e.,  without  exact  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  GPS 
survey)  by  interpreting  aerial  photographs  and  topographic 
contour  data.  Their  slope  maps  (now  referred  to  as  2nd 
edition  NZLRI)  were  digitized,  converted  to  25  m  raster 
format  and  compared  with  the  ground  truth  slope  maps. 

In  addition,  a  detailed  soil  survey  of  the  Port  Hills  (Trangmar. 

1991)  that  included  a  classified  slope  attribute  was  con¬ 
vened  to  a  25  m  resolution  grid  for  comparison. 

3.3  DEM  Generation 

Three  25  metre  resolution  DEMs  were  generated  from 
three  commonly  used  interpolators  using  Land  Informa¬ 
tion  New  Zealand  (LINZ)  20  m  contours  from  the  1 :50,000 
topographic  database. Two  of  the  interpolators  were  from 
within  ARC/INFO.  They  are  referred  to  here  as  the 
ARCTIN  andTOPOGRID  methods. The  ARCTIN  method 
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Figure  1:  location  map 


uses  CREATETIN  to  make  an  irregular  triangular  network 
(TIN),  then  uses  the  TINLATTICE  command  with  the  lin¬ 
ear  option  to  convert  the  TIN  to  a  DEM.The  TOPOGRID 
method  is  the  ARC/INFO  implementation  of  ANUDEM 
(Hutchinson.  1 989).  An  interpolator  developed  in-house 
by  Landcare  Research,  referred  to  here  as  the  GILTRAP 
method  (Giltrap,  in  prep.),  was  also  used 

3.4  Slope  Generation 

Slope  was  calculated  using  the  ARC/INFO  GRID  function 
SLOPE,  which  utilises  a  3  x  3  window  to  calculate  slope 
using  the  third-order  Unite  difference  method  originally 
proposed  by  Horn  (1981). 


/  \2 

slope  =  arc  tan . 

-  V 

az 

\ 

|w 

W 

az  _  (f.a  +  2d  +  g)-(c  +  2f  +i )) 
ax  8x  cell  -  resolution 

az  _  {{a  +  2b+c)-(g  +  2h+i)) 


ay  %xcell-  resolution 
with  3x3  cell  notation  as  follows 


ARCT1N  method  (“ARCTIN  interpolated  slope  map”)  and 
from  the  DEM  created  from  the  GPS  data  ("GPS  ground 
truth  slope  map”). 
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ARCTIN 

GILTRAP 

TOPOGRID 

RMSE 

5.77 

7.76 

7.94 

mean  error  (_) 

0.29 

5.00 

-4.06 

S 

5.76 

5.85 

680 

Thble  It  Comparison  of  accuracy  statistics  for  DEM 
surfaces  generated  from  20  m  digital  contours  using 
different  interpolation  algorithms  These  figures 
compare  favourably  with  published  USGS  DEM 
standards  for  Level  I  DEMs  for  which  ‘a  vertical 
RMSE  of  7  meters  or  less  is  the  desired  accuracy 
standard',  and  'an  RMSE  of  IS  meters  is  the 
maximum  permitted’  USDS  (1996) 

4.  Results 

4.1  Accuracy  of  Elevation  Estimates 
Tabic  I  presents  the  RMSE.  _  and  S  statistics  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  DEMs  created  by  the  ARCTIN.TOPOG  RID,  and 
GILTRAP  methods  with  the  ground  truth  DEM. The  table 
shows  that  the  ARCTIN-based  DEM  had  the  lowest  RMSE, 
with  the  GILTRAP  and  TOPOGRID  DEMs  having  similar 
RMSE  statistics.  The  ARCTIN  DEM  also  had  the  lowest  _ 
and  standard  error  statistic.  The  GILTRAP  method  gener¬ 
ally  over-estimates  elevation  by  5  metres,  while  the 
TOPOGRID  method  under-estimates  elevation  by  a  simi¬ 


lar  amount.  The  standard  error  statistic  inggsili  that  the 
ARCTIN  and  GILTRAP  methods  perform  slightly  better 
than  the  TOPOGRID  method  when  interpolating  from 
contours  alone. 

For  all  three  methods  these  figures  compare  favourably 
with  those  quoted  as  standard  for  USGS  DEMs  (USGS, 
1996)  despite  the  use  of  trig  stations  and  spot  heights  as 
ground  truth  points  in  USGS  analyses.  For  example,  level 
I  USGS  7.S  minute  DEMs  must  have  an  RMSE  of  less  than 

15  metres,  and  preferably  less  than  7  metres. 

4.2  Accuracy  of  Slope  Estimates 
The  classification  matrix  (table  2)  illustrates  the  match 
between  the  ARCTIN  interpolated  slope  map  and  the  GPS 
ground  truth  slope  map  when  both  maps  were  classified 
into  S°  classes.  Some  36%  of  cells  have  the  correct  slope 
class  assigned  (±15°),  while  83%  of  all  cells  are  correct  to 
within  one  slope  class  (±7.S°).  This  comperes  favourably 
with  results  reports  from  an  analysis  using  a  30  m  USGS 
OEM  (Hammer.  1 99S). 

In  any  calculation  used  for  estimating  slope  from  a  DEM 
surface,  elevation  errors  in  the  DEM  surface  are  propa¬ 
gated  through  to  the  slope  map.  In  this  study  maximum 


GPS  Ground  Truth  Slope  Class 

Class 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total  Celts 

0 
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1 

17 
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4 

6 

1 
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2 

1 

9 

5 

1 

16 

3 

3 
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65 

12 

5 

137 

I- 

6 

2 

12 

26 

10 

50 

1 

7 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

II 

z 

s 
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2 

1 

3 

Total  calls 

22 

58 

90 

147 

165 

31 

12 

525 

%correct 

18.2 

15.5 

37.8 

46.9 

39.4 

313 

16.7 

36.8 

%  within  one 

77.3 

65.5 

82.2 

89.1 

911 

74.2 

25.0 

83.4 

Thble  2:  Comparison  of  slopes  derived  from  CPS  ground  truth  survey  and  ARCTIN-based 
DTM  Of  the  525  cells  37%  are  correctly  classified  ( ±  2.5° )  and  83%  are  correct  within  one 
slope  class  (±  7.58). 
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elevation  errors  at  any  cafi  ware  found  to  be  approximately 
±20  macro.  Within  a  3  x  3  call  window  this  equated  to  a 
maximum  poasibie  error  In  heifht  differential  (see  equa¬ 
tion  3)  of  40  metro  over  a  distance  of  SO  metro  (ie.. 
twice  the  cell  resolution)  which  results  in  a  worst-case 
slope  error  of  »  38°.  Even  at  low  error  levels  ( ±3  metro), 
the  propagated  error  in  slope  is  close  to  5°.  or  within  one 
5°  class  of  the  true  slope.  The  mean  elevation  error  within 
the  study  area  was  ±5  metro  which  would  result  in  a 
worst-case  slope  error  of  »  10°.  The  actual  maximum 
error  between  the  GPS  ground  truth  slope  map  and  the 
ARCTIN  interpolated  slope  map  was  found  to  be  »  22°. 
but  errors  of  this  magnitude  are  confined  to  a  gully  bot¬ 
tom  where  the  GPS  ground  truth  DEM  is  least  reliable 
because  of  higher  POOP  values.  Elsewhere  in  the  study 
area  slope  error  rarely  exceeded  I0°.and  was  usually  less 


4.3  Comparison  with  the  NZLRI  slope  map 
As  the  aim  of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether  a  DEM 
derived  slope  map  can  improve  on  the  NZLRI  slope  data, 
we  have  compared  the  NZLRI  with  the  GPS  ground  truth 
slope  map  AH  of  the  Mt  Vernon  study  area  falls  within  one 
1st  edition  NZLRI  polygon  which  is  recorded  as  having  F 
class  slopes.  This  class  includes  slopes  of  between  26°  and 
35°.  By  reclassifying  the  GPS  ground  truth  slope  map  us¬ 
ing  the  NZLRI  classification  scheme.  'A'  through  ‘G'  (Wa¬ 
ter  &  Soil  Division,  1969).  only  7%  of  ceHs  are  correctly 
classified,  while  35%  are  classified  within  one  class  of  Cor¬ 
rea  (ie..E  or  F  slopes  -  between  21°  and  35°). 

The  study  area  overlaps  six  polygons  in  the  2nd  edition 
NZLR*  which  have  slope  classifications  ranging  from  C  (IS¬ 
IS”)  to  F  (26  -  35°).  When  compared  with  the  GPS  ground 
slope  map  3IX  of  cells  are  correctly  classified,  and  76% 
are  correct  within  one  class.  Agreement  between  2~“  edi¬ 
tion  NZLRI  and  the  ARCTIN  interpolated  slope  maps 
shows  good  agreement  (37%  correct  and  76%  within  one 
class)  over  the  3  km1  area  surrounding  the  GPS  survey 
areas  (Fig  I). 

Slope  class  data  is  also  available  from  a  1:15000  scale  soil 
survey  of  the  Port  HHh  (Trangmar,  1991).  Comparisons 


with  the  GPS  ground  truth  slope  map  show  that  43%  of 
ceHs  are  correctly  classified,  and  90%  are  correct  within 
one  class  Over  the  3  km2  area  surrounding  the  GPS  sur¬ 
vey  areas  the  Port  Hitts  soil  survey  map  and  the  ARCTIN 
interpolated  slope  map  also  show  good  agreement  (38% 
correa  and  82%  within  one  class). 

5.  Conclusions 

5.1  GPS  survey  for  Groundtruthing  DEMs 
and  Slope  Maps 

The  GPS  survey  was  useful  as  a  rapid  method  for  acquir¬ 
ing  moderately  accurate  (±lm)  locational  data  in  the  x,  y 
and  z  dimensions.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  acquiring 
good  data  in  some  parts  of  the  terrain  studied  because  of 
a  combination  of  poor  satellite  geometry  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  day  and  the  degree  to  which  the  horizon 
was  obscured  when  surveying  in  the  bottom  of  the  gully 
running  through  the  study  area.  However,  the  ability  to 
use  the  GPS  to  reproduce  an  independent  25  m  grid  of 
elevation  values  matching  the  contour-based  DEMs.  pro¬ 
vided  an  objective  method  for  estimating  ground  truth 
slopes  over  the  same  slope  length  as  the  DEM  slopes.  This 
method  is  still  subject  to  errors,  but  they  are  more  easily 
quantified  than  when  comparing  DEM  slopes  with  those 
measured  by  clinometer  over  varying  slope  lengths. 

5.2  DEM  Accuracy 

The  ARCTIN  and  GILTRAP  interpolation  methods  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  accurate  DEMs.  however  the  TOPOGRID 
method  also  gives  a  good  surface  with  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  hydrologicaHy  correct  However,  the  analysis 
suggests  that  the  quality  of  input  data  from  which  the  DEM 
is  generated  has  a  more  significant  effect  on  DEM  quality 
than  do  the  algorithms  employed  by  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  tested. 

Alt  DEMs  produced  from  UNZ  20  m  contours  would  meet 
USGS  standards  (USGS,  1996)  for  a  level  I  DEM.  Twenty- 
five  metro  appears  to  be  a  practical  resolution  for  DEMs 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  1 :50  000  scale  data  Coarser 
resolutions  will  result  in  steadily  increasing  levels  of  error, 
while  finer  resolutions  present  substantial  data  storage  and 
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manipulation  problems  for  a  database  the  size  of  the  NZLRI. 

5.3  Slope  Accuracy 

Slopes  calculated  from  DEMs  are  subtea  to  significant  er¬ 
rors,  even  for  DEMs  with  low  RMSE  and  S  statistics.  While 
in  the  order  of  70%  of  cells  may  have  slope  class  correctly 
assigned  to  within  one  class  of  true  slope  (i.e..  ±7.5°).  the 
magnitude  of  potential  DEM  errors  which  could  be  propa¬ 
gated  through  the  slope  calculation  strongly  reinforces  the 
need  for  DEMs  to  be  supplied  with  some  ground  truth 
data  and  error  statistics  to  quantify  the  accuracy  of  the 
dbca. 

Because  of  the  fractal  nature  of  real  hid  slopes  (i.e.,  vari¬ 
able  at  any  scale)  compared  with  the  slope  data  derived 
from  contour-based  DEMs,  which  will  only  show  variabil¬ 
ity  at  the  scale  differentiated  by  the  contours,  care  must 
be  taken  in  interpreting  DEM  slope  data.  The  analysis  above 
is  suggestive  of  fuzzy  sets,  in  that  die  DEM  slope  estimated 
for  any  cell  may  not  exactly  match  the  real  slope  on  the 
ground  at  that  point,  but  the  relationship  between  the  two 
may  be  represented  as  a  membership  function.  In  this 
case  the  shape  of  the  membership  function  could  be  de¬ 
fined  by  the  data  in  the  classification  matrix  (table  2).  This 
uncertainty  in  matching  real  slope  to  DEM  slope  has  sig¬ 
nificance  if  DEM  slope  data  is  to  be  used  to  determine  the 
extent  of  land  with  slopes  exceeding  some  threshold.  For 
example  we  might  define  erosion  prone  land  as  areas  with 
slope  greater  than  1 5°.  Clearly,  far  a  proportion  of  cells  in 
a  DEM  slope  map  with  estimated  slopes  greater  than  15°, 
real  slope  will  be  less  than  1 5°.  Similarly  cells  below  the 
threshold  might  well  have  a  real  slope  greater  than  15°. 
Any  analysis  of  DEM-based  slope  data  must  take  this  into 
account. 

5.4  NZLRI  slope  classification  comparison 
The  ARCTIN  interpolated  slope  map  (36%  correct  and 
83%  within  one  class)  provided  a  significant  improvement 
in  accuracy  for  the  study  area  over  the  1st  edition  NZLRI 
data  (7%  and  35%).  This  differential  is  sipuficandy  less  with 
simulated  2nd  edition  standards  of  NZLRI  mapping  (31% 
and  76%).  The  comparison  with  the  detailed  soil  survey 


indicates  that  DEM-dehved  slope  maps  are  approximately 
on  a  par  with  data  collected  in  a  field  survey  at  1:15  000 
scale  (43%  and  90%).  Slope  maps  derived  from  DEMs 
clearly  give  a  significant  improvement  in  resolution  over 
traditional  NZLRI  mapping,  as  well  as  providing,  for  the 
first  time,  enough  information  to  objectively  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  error  in  slope  maps.  These  gains  must  be 
offset  against  the  “no  news  is  good  news"  perceptions  of 
some  data  users,  who  may  conclude  that  the  DEM  data  is 
less  reliable  because  the  level  of  error  is  known,  or  even 
worse  that  the  DEM  data  is  64%  wrong  because  only  36% 
of  cells  are  correctly  classified. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  gives  a  description  of  the  results  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  nature  and  use  of  positional  relationships 
in  GIS.  The  positional  relationships  between  features  in 
spatial  databases  used  in  local  government  have  been  ana¬ 
lysed  to  determine  a  set  of  rules  that  enable  the  spatial 
integrity  of  databases  to  be  maintained  during  update  and 
upgrade  procedures. 

I.  Introduction. 

The  increasing  use  of  Geographical  Information  Systems 
(GIS)  throughout  the  community  has  prompted  people  to 
investigate  the  w rtf  in  which  positional  information  is  man¬ 
aged.  Whilst  there  are  a  number  of  methods  for  storing 
and  representing  spatial  information,  very  few  commercial 
GIS  packages  include  the  ability  to  store  and  manage  the 
relationship  information  that  is  used  to  collect  or  create 
this  data. 

The  existence  of  these  relationships  has  been  recognised 
by  a  number  of  authors  (Kjeme  and  Dueker  1986.  Corsotv- 
Rikert  1988,  Driessen  and  Zwart  1989.  Hebblethwaite 
1 989).They  have  been  referred  to  as  ‘associativity'  (Hesse 
1991.  Wan  1993,  Baker  and  Paxton  1994), ‘relativity’ 
(Hadjiraftis  and  Jones  1991,  O'Dempsey  and  Moorhead 
1 99 1). ‘graphical  data  dependencies’  (Unkles  1 992), ‘verti¬ 
cal  topology' (Blackburn  1994,  Lemon  1 995)  and  ‘positional 
relationships'  (Lemon  1997).  For  this  paper,  the  term 


'positional  refutiort  ship '  wilt  be  used  as  it  is  felt  that,  un¬ 
like  other  terms,  it  helps  to  describe  the  nature  of  these 
relationships. 

Here  a  posftionul  relationship  is  defined  as: 

A  relationship  between  spatial  Matures  (hot  has  been  used. 
primarily,  to  determine  the  real  world  position  of  one  of 
those  features  with  respect  to  the  other  features,  during 
initial  data  capture. 

For  example,  if.  in  order  to  determine  the  position  of  a 
sewer  entrance,  physical  measurements  are  made  to  nearby 
fence  comers,  then  positional  relationships  exist  between 
the  entrance  and  each  of  these  comers.  Further,  if  a  par¬ 
ticular  administrative  boundary  (eg.  an  electoral  bound¬ 
ary)  is  defined  as  being  coincident  with  some  other  bound¬ 
ary  (eg.  a  Local  Government  Boundary),  then  a  positional 
relationship  exists  between  these  two  boundaries. 

The  use  of  positional  relationships  to  determine  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  features  in  the  real  world  pre-dates  GIS  technol¬ 
ogy.  All  coordinates  are  relative  to  some  real  world  fea¬ 
ture,  be  it  the  monuments  that  form  a  survey  control  net¬ 
work,  or  any  other  real  world  features.  Traditionally, 
positional  relationships  have  been  used  by  cartographers 
to  position  features  on  maps.  However,  once  the  position 
of  a  particular  feature  has  been  determined  and  that  fea¬ 
ture  placed  on  the  map,  the  relationship  information  is 
discarded.  The  position  of  the  feature  is  then  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  set  of  coordinates,  which  are  implied  on  a 
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paper  map.  or  actually  stored  (or  a  digital  map.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  information  is  therefore  discarded. 

The  removal  of  positional  relationship  information  cre¬ 
ates  a  problem  for  the  management  of  features  in  spatial 
data  sets  that  undergo  change.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
positions  of  features  in  other  data  sets  may  have  been  de¬ 
termined  using  positional  relationships  with  respect  to 
these  moved  features  and  that  these  relationships  are  still 
relevant  and  important  to  the  spatial  integrity  of  the  data¬ 
base  However,  because  the  positional  relationship  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  discarded  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
the  positional  integrity  of  the  various  themes  of  data. 

The  problem  of  positional  changes  affecting  the  spatial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  other  related  data  sets  has  been  recognised  for 
a  long  time.  However  the  only  solutions  developed  seem 
to  have  concentrated  on  the  method  of  maintaining  spe¬ 
cific  relationships  without  attempting  to  define  the  nature 
of  positional  relationships  or  define  the  criteria  for  whether 
positkmal  relationships  need  to  be  maintained  or  not. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  positional  relationships  and 
the  role  this  nature  plays  in  determining  how  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  positional  change  affect  different  relationships. 
These  results  can  be  used  to  develop  a  system  for  the 
comprehensive  management  of  positional  relationships 
within  any  GIS  and  therefore  maintain  the  integrity  of  spa¬ 
tial  databases  under  the  various  scenarios  where  features 
in  a  database  have  their  coordinates  changed. 

2.  The  Process 

The  investigation  involved  a  number  of  steps.  Firstly,  it  was 
necessary  to  study  the  different  types  of  spatial  informa¬ 
tion  being  collected  and  used.  In  order  to  make  the  scope 
of  this  assignment  manageable,  spatial  data  used  in  local 
government  was  investigated.  This  application  area  was 
chosen  as  a  number  of  studies  have  shown  that  the  use  of 
GIS  technology  within  local  governments  is  very  wide¬ 
spread  (Craig  1994,  Master  and  Craglia  1995,  Marr  and 
BenweH  1 996)  and  the  data  and  data  collection  techniques 
used  by  these  organisations  is  extremely  diverse  (Lemon 
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1995).  It  can  therefore  be  safely  assumed  that  the  number 
and  diversity  of  positional  relationships  used  by  these  or¬ 
ganisations  win  be  such  that  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  can  be  readily  be  applied  to  other  areas  of  GIS.  The 
actual  datasets  were  determined  by  surveying  local  coun¬ 
cils  about  the  creation,  maintenance  and  application  of  their 
spatial  data  (Lemon,  1 99S). 

Secondly  a  systematic  investigation  into  the  positional  re¬ 
lationships  between  features  in  each  of  these  data  sets 
was  undertaken.  In  particular,  this  investigation  studied 
which  types  of  spatial  features  are  related,  how  they  are 
related  and  why  they  are  related. The  results  of  this  inves¬ 
tigation  are  described  in  Section  3. 

The  next  step  involved  studying  the  different  types  of 
positional  changes  that  occur  within  spatial  databases.  It 
was  necessary  to  look  at,  not  only  how  and  when  these 
changes  occur,  but  also  their  affect  upon  positional  rela¬ 
tionships.  Section  4  details  the  results  of  this  study. 

Finally,  using  the  results  of  these  investigations,  a  set  of 
requirements  and  a  rules  base  for  the  management  of 
positional  relationships  were  developed.These  will  be  given 
in  Section  S. 

3.  The  Nature  of  Positional 
Relationships 

The  investigation  into  the  types  and  use  of  positional  rela¬ 
tionships  revealed  that  it  was  necessary  and  possible  to 
classify  relationships  in  order  to  define  criteria  for  main¬ 
taining  them.  Firstly,  it  was  found  that  in  any  relationship 
there  may  exist  one  or  more  base,  or  ‘Master’,  features 
but  only  one  related,  or  'Slave'  feature  such  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  Slave  feature  is  dependent,  through  the  positional 
relationship,  upon  the  position(s)  of  its  Master  featurefs). 
Secondly,  the  many  different  forms  of  relationship  were 
analysed  and  categorised  (eg.  Bearing  and  Distance,  Rela¬ 
tive  Position,  Offset,  etc.).  Finally,  two  distinct  categories 
or  class  of  relationship,  based  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
the  relationship  exists,  were  identified. 
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Place  in  Positional  Relationship 

Master 

Slave 

It  Is  convenient  to  define  the  term  piece  in  the  positional 
relationship  as  being  either  master  or  slave  That  is.  a 
feature  can  be  a  master  feature  (or  base  feature),  from 
which  the  positions  of  slave  features  are  determined  or, 
the  position  of  a  slave  feature  is  determined  with  respect 
to  a  master  feature.The  place  of  a  feature  within  a  positional 
relationship  affects  how  a  positional  change  will  affect  that 
feature. 
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This  situation  occurs  when  one  feature  is  placed  ‘relative' 
to  some  other  feature. 

Positional  relationships  can  take  a  great  many  forms.  How¬ 
ever,  after  thorough  analysis  of  data  acquisition  techniques, 
a  set  of  fundamental  forms  that  can  be  used  to  describe 
any  positional  relationship  can  be  defined  as  in  Table  I. 

A  number  of  these  forms  cannot  be  used  alone  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  unique  position  for  a  Slave  feature.  However,  in 
combination  they  can  be  used  to  describe  most  if  not  all 
positional  relationships.  For  example,  a  'bearing  and  dis¬ 
tance’  relationship  can  be  described  using  a  distance  re¬ 
lationship  and  an  angle  to  slave  relationship 


3.2  The  Form  of  a  Positional 
Relationship. 

In  general,  positional  relationships  are  used  to  determine 
the  positions  of  point  and  line  features.They  can  be  either 
specific  measurements,  such  as  a  distance,  or  they  can  give 
only  a  general  indication  of  the  position  of  a  feature  with¬ 
out  allowing  for  the  calculation  of  an  actual  coordinate. 


3.3  The  Class  of  a  Positional 
Relationship 

Another  categorisation  method  is  by  the  purpose  for  which 
the  relationship  exists.  This  method  of  categorisation  is 
defined  here  as  the  ' class’  of  a  relationship. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  positional  relationships  are  used. 


1 .  Distance  -  the  Slave  point  lies  on  a  line  which  is  a  circle  of  known  radius  centred  on  one  Master  point; 

2.  Angle  to  Slave  -  the  Slave  point  lies  on  a  straight  line  which  intersects,  at  a  known  angle,  another  straight  line 
between  two  Master  points  at  one  of  these  Master  points; 

3.  AagmtSBJ  -  the  Slave  point  lies  on  a  line  such  that,  at  all  times,  the  angle  between  two  straight  lines  from 
that  point  to  two  Master  points  remains  constant; 

4.  Distance  Along  a  Line  -  the  Slave  point  lies  on  a  Master  line  at  a  known  distance  along  that  line  from  a  Master 
point: 

5.  Point  Offset  -  the  Slave  point  lies  on  a  line  which  is  parallel  to,  and  a  known  perpendicular  distance,  from  a 
Master  line; 

6.  Intersection  -  the  Slave  point  is  defined  by  one  of  the  intersections  of  two  Master  lines; 

7.  Line  Offset  -  the  Slave  line  is  defined  as  being  a  line  parallel,  to  and  at  a  known  perpendicular  distance,  from 
a  Master  line; 

8.  Relative  Position  -  the  Slave  feature  (point  or  line)  is  in  a  position  relative  to  a  Master  feature  (line  or 
polygon);  and 

9.  Models  -  the  positions  of  features  in  the  Slave  data  set  have  been  calculated  using  a  mathematical  model  and 
the  information  in  one  or  more  Master  data  sets. 

Ti< Me  I  Positional  Relationship  Forms  (Lemon  1997) 
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1.  a  Measured  lUttjomhlp  where  the  position 
of  a  feature  at  a  particular  time,  has  been  determined  us¬ 
ing  either  measurements  to  other  futures  or  by  being 
placed  relative  to  some  other  feature. 

2.  a  Defined  Relationship  where  the  position  of 
one  feature  is  defined  for  all  time  by  its  relationship  to 
another  feature. 

Class  of  Positional  Relationship 
Measured  Defined 

The  differences  between  these  two  classes,  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  appear  quite  small.  However,  the  importance  of  this 
method  for  categorising  positional  relationships  is  that  a 
relationship's  class  is  one  of  the  major  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  how  that  relationship  will  be  affected  by  a  positional 
change  to  a  feature  involved  in  the  relationshipThe  effects 
of  che  different  types  of  positional  change  on  different 
classes  of  positional  relationship  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  section. 

In  the  case  of  a  measured  relationship,  the  relationship 
only  exists  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  position  of 
the  Slave  feature  with  respect  to  the  Master  features  at 
the  time  of  measurement.  Dnessen  and  Zwart  (1989)  re¬ 
fer  to  these  features  as  being 'statistically  independent'  as. 
whilst  they  are  related  in  the  GIS.  in  the  real  world  they 
are  very  much  independent.  Examples  of  this  relationship 
class  occur  in  the  utility  industry,  where  the  position  of 
certain  utilities  is  determined  by  measurements  to  some 
base  feature,  usually  the  parcel  boundaries. 

In  the  case  of  a  defined  relationship,  however,  the  purpose 
for  the  positional  relationship  is  quite  different.  In  these 
relationships,  the  position  of  the  Siam  feature  in  the  real 
world,  is  defined  by  its  relationship  to  its  Master  feature^) 
until  this  definition  is  changed.  At  any  time,  in  order  to 
know  where  the  Slave  feature  is,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  position  of  the  Master  feature.  The  features  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  bemg'statisticaliy  dependent'  by  Driessen  and 
Zwart  (1989),  as  the  position  of  the  Slave  feature  is  very 
much  dependant  upon  the  position  of  its  Master.  Exam- 
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pies  of  defined  relationships  are  associated  wtth  the  many 
administrative  boundaries  used  by  the  various  levels  of 
government.  One  boundary  may  be  defined  as  being  coin¬ 
cident  with  a  particular  base  feature  (eg.  a  road  centreline). 

4.  Positional  Change  in  a  Spatial 
Database. 

It  is  unwise  and  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  position  of  a 
spatial  feature  wiH  remain  unchanged  for  the  life  of  a  spa¬ 
tial  database.  Positional  Changes  take  a  number  of  forms 
and  occur  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  each  case  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  database  is  a  true  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  real  world  and  in  order  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  spatial  database  it  is  necessary  to  make 
chese  changes  within  the  GIS. 

Analysis  of  the  types  of  positional  change  that  can  occur 
reveals  that  it  is  possible  to  categorise  positional  changes 
in  a  spatial  database  into  two  types: 

1 .  an  update  where  the  position  of  the  feature  has 

changed  in  the  real  world  (see  Masters  1988.  Baker  and 
Paxton  1 994).  Such  a  change  will  occur  it  moved, 

created  or  ceases  to  exist,  in  the  real  world.  In  each  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  reflea  this  change  in  the  spatial  database 
in  order  to  maintain  its  currency.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
information  in  the  GIS  will  fail  to  represent  reality. 

2.  an  upgrade  where  new  information  about  the 
original  position  of  the  feature  has  been  obtained  (Mas¬ 
ters  1 988,  Baker  and  Paxton  1 994).  In  this  case,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  feature,  in  reality,  has  not  changed  at  all.  Rather, 
the  set  of  coordinates  used  to  represent  the  position  of 
the  feature  in  the  GIS  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  set  of 
coordinates.  This  new  information  may  have  a  number  of 
sources  and  may,  or  may  not,  be  more  accurate  than  the 
original  information,  depending  upon  its  source. 

Type  of  Positional  Change 
Update  Upgrade 

Both  types  of  positional  change  occur  in  some  spatial 
databases  regularly.  In  both  cases  the  change  will  result  in 
a  change  to  the  positional  representation  of  features  within 
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the  GIS.  In  turn,  any  positional  relationships  that  may  have 
existed  between  these  features  and  other  features  will  be 
affected  in  some  way.  It  is  therefore  important  to  under¬ 
stand  the  differences  between  the  affect  of  updates  and 
upgrades  on  positional  relationships. 

.5.  Positional  Relationships  and 

Positional  Changes. 

5.1  Updating  and  Positional 

Relationships 

An  example  of  an  update  is  shown  in  Figure  I .  In  this  ex¬ 
ample.  the  Parcel  boundary,  to  which  the  Water  Main  and 
the  Building  Line  are  related,  is  updated  such  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  lines  a-a'  and  b-b'  is  widened  by  5m. 


5.0m 

—  Cadastre 

1 

Building  Lii 

« 

Figure  I 

Before  the  Update  The  parcel  boundary  (full  line )  is 
the  Muster  to  which  both  the  water  mam  (bold)  and 
the  building  line  ( dashed )  have  been  related  The 
water  main  is  related  to  the  parcel  boundary  by 
measurements,  whilst  the  position  of  the  building  line 
is  defined  as  being  5  Om  offset  from  the  parcel 
boundary 

The  effect  of  an  update  on  a  positional  relationship  is  very 
much  dependant  upon  the  class  of  that  relationship.  In  the 
case  of  measured  relationships  the  positions  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  involved  are  independent.  Hence,  a  change  to  one  of 
these  features  will  not  affect  the  positions  of  other  fea¬ 
tures.  Therefore,  after  an  update  a  measured  positional 
relationship  is  no  longer  valid. 

Thus,  in  the  example  in  Figure  I ,  the  position  of  the  water 
main  had  originally  been  determined  from  two  relation¬ 
ships  to  points  on  the  parcel  boundary.  These  are  meas¬ 
ured  positional  relationships  hence  the  update  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  Water  Main.  The  result 
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of  the  update  upon  these  relationships,  is  to  render  them 

invalid. 

For  features  involved  in  defined  relationships  the  result  of 
an  update  to  the  Master  feacurefs)  will  be  dependant  upon 
exactly  what  happened  to  that  feature  in  reality.  In  the 
case  where  a  Master  feature  is  moved,  it  may  actually  be 
necessary  to  perform  a  similar  move  to  the  Slave  feature 
as  the  relationship  may  still  be  valid.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  chat  the  relationship  is  maintained. 

For  updates  where  the  Master  feature  has  ceased  to  exist, 
however,  two  possibilities  exist  Firstly,  the  relationship  may 
become  invalid  and  the  related  feature  will  continue  to 
exist  independent  of  any  relationship.  Secondly,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  define  a  new  relationship  for  the  position  of 
the  Slave  feature. 

In  the  example  in  Figure  I ,  the  Building  Line  is  defined  as 
being  offset  5.0m  from  the  Parcel  boundary.  The  update, 
has  caused  the  parcel  boundary  to  be  moved.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  spatial  integrity  of  the  GIS.  it  is  necessary  to 
perform  a  similar  move  to  the  Building  Line  in  order  to 
maintain  the  offset  requirement 

In  the  examples  used  so  far.  the  updated  feature  has  been 
a  Master  feature.  It  is  also  necessary  to  look  at  the  effects 


Figure  2 

After  the  Update.  Due  to  the  different  relationship 
classes,  the  update  to  the  parcel  boundary  has  affected 
the  Mil)  related  features  in  different  ways  The 
building  line  has  also  been  updated  in  order  to 
maintain  the  5  0m  offset  requirement  The  water  mam 
however,  does  not  require  updating  as  its  relationship 
to  the  parcel  boundary  was  used  simply  to  determine 
its  original  position 
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upon  a  positional  relationship  in  cases  where  the  update 
occurs  to  a  Slave  feature.  Here,  the  effect  of  the  update 
will  be  the  same  as  that  for  updated  master  features. That 
is,  the  relationship  will  cease  to  exist  Similarly,  in  cases 
where  an  updated  slave  feature  is  involved  in  a  defined 
relationship,  the  positional  relationship  will  also  become 
invalid,  as  the  act  of  updating  the  feature  implies  that  the 
definition  of  the  position  of  that  feature  has  been  changed. 
That  is.  the  slave  feature  no  longer  exists  or  its  position 
has  been  redefined  with  respect  to  some  other  feature. 

5.2  Upgrading  and  Positional  Changes 
An  upgrade  implies  that  new  information  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  feature  has  been  obtained  or,  in  some  cases,  cal¬ 
culated,  despite  the  fact  that  the  feature  has  not  moved  in 
reality.  It  can  be  seen  that  as  the  upgraded  feature  has  not 
moved,  any  positional  relationships  (both  defined  and  meas¬ 
ured)  that  existed  between  it  and  other  features  are  still 
relevant.  Thus,  in  order  to  ensure  the  positional  integrity 
of  these  related  features,  they  should  also  be  upgraded 
such  that  the  affected  positional  relationship  is  maintained. 
This  result  is  quite  different  to  that  for  updates. 

For  both  measured  and  defined  relationships,  an  upgrade 
to  a  master  feature  will  require  the  slave  features  to  also 
be  upgraded  using  the  form  of  the  relationship.  An  up¬ 
graded  position  for  a  slave  feature  implies  that  new  infor¬ 
mation  about  its  original  position  has  been  determined. 
Thus,  given  that  the  positional  relationship  was  only  used 
to  determine  this  original  position,  the  new  information 
overrides  the  relationship  which  becomes  invalid. 

The  effect  of  an  upgrade  to  a  slave  feature  upon  a  defined 
relationship  actually  causes  a  conflict  of  information.  In  this 
case,  given  that  the  position  of  the  slave  feature  was  origi¬ 
nally  defined  via  a  positional  relationship  form,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  it  should  not  be  possible  to  determine  new  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  original  position  of  that  feature. Therefore, 
an  upgrade  to  the  position  of  the  slave  feature  does  not 
imply  that  the  definition  was  incorrect,  rather  it  implies 
that  the  original  position  of  the  master  feature  was  incor¬ 
rect  However,  to  enforce  the  relationship  and  reposition 
the  master  feature  would  imply  that  its  position  was  de¬ 


pendent  upon  the  position  of  the  slave  feature.  Whilst  in 
reality,  this  could  be  possible,  for  consistency  it  should  not 
be  allowed,  as  it  contradicts  the  definition  of  a  positional 
relationship. 

6.  The  Result 

There  have  been  three  possible  solutions  proposed  for 
maintaining  relationships  (Hebblethwaite  1 989).  They  are 
the  Transformation  method,  the  Database  method  and 
Object-Orientation.  Each  of  these  techniques  have  been 
discussed  elsewhere  and  will  not  be  discussed  here  (see 
Wan  1993,  Lemon  1995,  Lemon  1 997). The  findings  of  this 
investigation  into  the  affects  of  different  forms  of  positional 
change  on  different  positional  relationships  show  that  whilst 
the  maintenance  of  a  relationship  may  be  required  in  some 
situations  it  will  not  be  required  in  all  situations. Also,  tech¬ 
niques  that  have  been  developed  to  maintain  a  specific 
“form"  of  relationship  cannot  possibly  manage  all  positional 
relationships  in  a  GIS.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  only  the 
database  and  object-orientation  techniques  can  be  applied 
to  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  positional  relationship 
management  system  that  will  truly  maintain  the  spatial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  a  datable  nder  conditions  of  updating  and 
upgrading  Thu  problem  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
Lemon  ( 1 997). 

In  order  to  manage  the  relationships  between  spatial  data 
it  is  necessary  to  dev-,  lop  a  method  which  is  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  type  of  positional  change  that  has  occurred,  the 
class  of  the  affected  positional  relations’ .ip  and  the  place 
the  affected  feature  holds  in  that  relationship.  Using  this 
information  a  set  of  rules  based  on  the  above  findings  can 
be  developed  to  determine  the  required  action  to  take 
with  respect  to  other  features  in  the  affected  relationship. 
The  effects  of  different  types  of  positional  change  upon 
different  types  of  positional  relationship  are  summarised 
in  Table  2. 

A  system  for  managing  positional  relationships  must  be 
able  to  perform  a  number  of  functions.  They  are: 

•  Detect  all  positional  changes  and  determine  their  cat¬ 
egory  and  type  (update  or  upgrade). 
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T>pe  of  Change 

Feature  Piece 

Relationship  Class 

AWect  on  Positional  ffelationehip 

Update  - 

Master 

Measured 

Relationship  becomes  invalid. 

Moved 

Defined 

Relationship  may  remain  valid 

Slave 

Measured 

Relationship  becomes  invalid. 

Defined 

Relationship  becomes  invalid 

Update  - 

Master 

Measured 

Relationship  becomes  invalid. 

Deleted 

Defined 

A  new  Relationship  should  be  defined. 

Slave 

Measured 

Relationship  becomes  invalid. 

Defined 

Relationship  becomes  invalid. 

Upgrade 

Master 

Measured 

Relationship  remains  valid. 

Defined 

Relationship  remains  valid. 

Slave 

Measured 

Relationship  becomes  invalid. 

Defined 

Conflict  of  Positional  Information. 

User  must  decide. 

Table  2  The  Effect  of  Positional  Changes  on  Positional  Relationships, 


•  Identify  any  positional  relationships  affected  by  these 
changes. 

*  Determine  the  correct  action  to  take  with  respect  to 
that  relationship. 

♦  Perform  that  action. 

One  of  three  possible  'actions'  can  be  taken  when  manag¬ 
ing  positional  reiationships  The  relationship  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  it  can  be  extinguished,  or  a  new  relationship  can  be 
defined.  However  there  is  one  situation  where  a  different 
action  may  be  required.This  occurs  when  an  upgrade  to  a 
Slave  feature  has  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  its  Master  feature(s)  having  being  maintained.  In 
these  cases  the  positional  relationship  remains  valid  and 
the  Master  and  Slave  features  should  be  in  their  correct 
relative  positions.  Hence  the  necessary  action  is  to  'do 
nothing’. 

The  above  case  shows  that  an  essential  part  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  required  action,  is  the  ability  to  determine  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  the  features  involved  in  the  relationshtp.That 
is,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  these 
features  are  in  their  correct  positions  with  respect  to  the 
relationship.  In  order  to  perform  this  function,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  specific  relationships. Table 

0  0  0  0  Q 1 1  □  0  0  □  0  0  0  0  1  0  0 


3  shows  the  action  that  should  be  taken  for  each  case  of  a 
positional  change  occurring  to  features  in  a  spatial  data¬ 
base. 

7.  Conclusion 

The  management  of  positional  relationships  in  GIS  is  gain¬ 
ing  increasing  recognition  as  being  very  important  for  the 
GIS  industry. This  is  due  to  the  following  facts: 

•  Much  of  the  spatial  data  used  by  these  organisations 
contains  features  which  are  closely  related; 

•  The  features  in  some  of  these  data  sets  are  undergo¬ 
ing  constant  positional  change; 

•  Some  of  these  changes  are  having  the  effect  of  degrad¬ 
ing  the  spatial  integrity  of  data  sets  containing  features 
which  are  related  to  these  updated  or  upgraded  fea¬ 
tures; 

•  If  these  relationships  are  not  managed  correctly,  the 
spatial  integrity  of  these  data  sets  will,  over  time,  be¬ 
come  so  severely  degraded  as  to  make  them  useless. 

Much  of  the  previous  work  in  this  area  seems  to  have 
concentrated  on  implementing  methods  to  maintain  the 
"form”  of  relationships  without  analysing  in  detail  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  needs  to  be  solved.  This  study  has  therefore  in- 
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Update  - 
Deleted 


Upgrade  Master 


Cbm 

IUL  Status 

Measured 

Not  Applicable 

Defined 

nla 

Measured 

nla 

Defined 

nla 

Measured 

nla 

Defined 

nla 

Measured 

nla 

Defined 

nla 

Measured 

nla 

Defined 

nla 

Measured 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Defined 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Affect  on  Relationship 

Extinguish  Relationship. 

Maintain  Relationship 
Extinguish  Relationship. 

Extinguish  Relationship 
Extinguish  Relationship. 

Extinguish  Relationship  and 
Define  New  Relationship 
Extinguish  Relationship. 

Extinguish  Relationship 
Maintain  Relationship. 

Maintain  Relationship. 

Do  Nothing 
Extinguish  Relationship 
Do  Nothing 

Conflict  of  Positional  Information. 
User  must  decide. 


Table  3  The  Action  Required  to  Manage  Positional  Relationships  The  required  action  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  positional  change  (change),  the  feature  place,  the  relationship  class  (class)  and  the  current  status  of  the 
relationship  (rel  Status). 


vestigated  the  nature  of  positional  relationships  and 
positional  change  in  spatial  databases  commonly  used  in 
local  government.  However,  these  results  should  be  gener¬ 
ally  applicable  to  any  spatial  database.  The  many  complex 
relationships  between  features  have  been  classified  into 
simple  categories  that  can  be  used  to  build  a  set  of  rules 
for  how  and  when  to  maintain  relationships  between  fea¬ 
tures  in  spatial  databases  .The  implementation  of  a  positional 
relationship  management  system  would  require  appropri¬ 
ate  positional  relationship  data  to  be  stored  at  the  feature 
level  with  other  spatial  data.  Once  this  type  of  data  is  stored 
it  will  then  be  possible,  using  either  a  database  approach, 
or  object-oriented  approach  to  determine  the  correct 
action  that  should  apply  to  positionally  related  features  in 
a  database  and  mainatin  the  integrity  of  spatial  databases. 
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Abstract 

Problems  with  standard  Boolean  maps  produced  through 
subjective  interpretation  of  a  phenomenon  (i.e.,  forest  or 
soils  maps)  are  discussed  and  two  alternatives  based  on 
spatial  certainty  are  presented  and  discussed.  One  re¬ 
quires  multiple  interpretations  of  the  phenomenon  in  or¬ 
der  to  construct  a  library  of  spatial  uncertainties:  such  an 
Uncertainty  Library  can  be  used  subsequently  to  estimate 
error  across  cartographic  boundaries.  The  other  requires 
interpreters/cartographers  to  identify  only  those  map  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  "100%  certain."  A  spatial  interpolation 
algorithm  is  subsequently  applied  to  this  information  to 
“fill  in  the  gaps"  with  certainty  information  for  each  map 
type.  Both  methods  have  advantages  and  disadvantages 
relative  to  standard  Boolean  maps  and  also  to  each  other. 
These  are  discussed  in  general  terms  and  also  through  the 
presentation  of  specific  examples.  It  is  concluded  that 
though  uncertainty-based  cartographic  representations 
provide  more  flexibility  than  do  conventional  Boolean  maps, 
the  construction  of  the  former  is  not  without  its  prob¬ 
lems  either. 

1.  Introduction 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  researchers  and  practitioners 
have  become  interested  in  maps  showing  spatial  certainty/ 
uncertainty.  These  maps  are  often  conceptualized  as  show¬ 
ing  fuzzy  membership  values  or  probabilities  for  a  given 
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map  class  (eg.,  Hall  et  oL,  1992,  Lowed,  1994).  One  way  to 
produce  such  maps  is  to  obtain  a  standard  thematic  map 
of  the  variable  of  interest  and  use  available  information 
and/or  make  assumptions  about  the  magnitude  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  error  inherent  in  the  variable  mapped.  The 
information  on  the  Boolean  map  may  then  be  “perturbed” 
stochastically  to  produce  a  fuzzy  map  of  the  variable  un¬ 
der  study  (eg.,  Fisher.  1 992,  Goodchild  et  at,  1 992).  In  this 
process,  it  is  often  the  case  that  one  considers  only  the 
cartographic  type/value  that  was  originally  mapped  at  a 
given  location  rather  than  also  considering  additional  spa¬ 
tial  information  that  cartographers  or  others  familiar  with 
the  variable  mapped  possess  mentally.  For  example,  one 
might  perturb  the  map  type  “Forest”  using  various  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  certainty  of  this  type,  but  one  might  not 
consider  whether  or  not  a  given  "Forest"  polygon  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  "Lake”  on  one  side  or  “Forest  Scrub"  on  an¬ 
other.  Yet  these  two  types  as  neighbors  of  a  Forest  poly¬ 
gon  imply  very  different  things  about  the  certainty  within 
a  polygon  labeled  “Forest”  Hence  it  would  seem  to  be 
useful  to  consider  the  characteristics  of  a  map  type  at  vari¬ 
ous  places  within  a  given  polygon  —  eg.,  dose  to/far  from 
a  boundary  —  and/or  to  consider  this  relative  to  an  adja¬ 
cent  polygon  of  a  given  type  —  eg.  a  Forest/Lake  bound¬ 
ary  should  be  treated  differently  than  a  Forest/Forest  Scrub 
boundary.  This  also  suggests  two  valid,  yet  seemingly  con¬ 
tradictory  approaches  to  the  development  of  certainty  or 
fuzzy  maps. 
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In  on*,*  single  map  and  aUbrvy  o f  uncertainties"  show¬ 
ing  th*  certainty  associaud  with  a  boundary  of  a  given 
type  are  assumed  to  b*  available  (Fig.  I).  Edwards  and 
Lowed  (1996)  have  demonstrated  how  such  an  Uncertainty 
Library  may  be  developed  from  multiple  cartographic  in¬ 
terpretations  of  a  given  phenomenon.  However,  such  a 
process  has  some  important  limits  for  th*  work  described: 
these  will  be  discussed  subsequently.  For  the  moment, 
assume  that  an  Uncertainty  Library  is  available  that  is 
known  to  be  applicable  to  a  recently  constructed  Boolean 
—  i.e.,  conventional  thematic  —  map  for  a  given  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  Uncertainty  Library  consists  of  the  standard 
deviation  for  the  true  location  of  a  boundary  line  separat¬ 
ing  any  two  types  that  may  appear  on  the  map.  Given  this 
information,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  relatively  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  construct  a  certainty  map  from  the  available  Boolean 
map:  one  identifies  the  cartographic  types  on  either  side 
of  the  boundary  and  applies  the  appropriate  standard  de¬ 
viation.  However,  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  the  process 
is  more  complex  than  it  appears  here. 

In  the  other  approach,  what  is  considered  “a  map"  is  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  a  conventional  Boolean  map.  Gener¬ 
ally,  one  considers  a  map  to  be  a  complete  coverage  of  a 
surface  —  one  in  which  every  location  has  a  “value”  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  variable  being  mapped.  (Note  that  even  a  col¬ 
lection  of  points  may  be  viewed  this  way  ultimately  since 
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interpolation  is  usually  used  to  assign  a  value  to  all  gaps 
between  points  before  th*  map  is  employed  in  any  analy¬ 
sis.)  However,  in  some  dbdpfinas  such  as  natural  resources, 
a  standard  Boolean  thematic  map  represents  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  information  concerning  spatial  uncertainty.  For 
example,  in  the  production  of  forest  type  maps  for  Que¬ 
bec  (Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  1995),  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  are  interpreted  subjectively  by  trained  human  photo¬ 
interpreters.  The  author's  experience  has  shown  that  in 
interpreting  a  photograph,  an  interpreter  works  from  a 
“definite"  object  or  area  —  eg.,  a  lake,  a  dearcut  —  and 
proceeds  to  less  certain  features.  At  various  times  the 
photo-interpreter  places  a  boundary  line  because  of  I  )the 
actual  recognition  of  a  definite  boundary  or  dividing  line 
(with  types  on  either  side  not  necessarily  being  known). 
2)the  necessity  to  separate  two  regions  of  dearly  differ¬ 
ent  types  for  which  the  boundary  location  is  not  known 
exactly,  or  3)due  to  the  recognition  of  an  actual  closed 
polygon  of  a  given  cartographic  type  (Fig.  2).  Note  that  in 
the  traditional  method  a  photo-interpreter  does  not  al¬ 
ways  see  closed  polygons,  but  is  forced  to  produce  them 
nonetheless.  The  result  is  a  Boolean  map  for  which  one 
must  try  to  infer  certainty  from  a  subjective  knowledge  of 
the  phenomenon  being  mapped.  If  photo-interpreters  were 
permitted  to  produce  an  interpretation  showing  only  those 
features  having  "100%  certainty,”  it  would  be  possible  to 


Figure  1 .  Example  of  map  and  associated  Uncertainty  Library.  Library  shows  one 
standaid  deviation  for  location.  (Representation  inspired  by  R.  Aspinall, 
pers.  comm.) 
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Figure  2.  Traditional  polygon  map  and  alternative  certainty-based  interpretation. 
Regions  and  boundaries  on  certainty-based  interpretation  are  "100% 
certain"  whereas  polygons  on  the  traditional  map  have  variable  and 
unknown  certainty. 


Traditional  Forest  Map 


Certainty-based 


derive  a  certainty  map  using  spatial  interpolation.  In  doing 
so.  instead  of  inferring  uncertainty,  one  would  have  ex¬ 
plicit  information  and  there  would  presumably  be  mote 
consistence  among  interpretations.  However,  this  proc¬ 
ess  is  also  not  as  straightforward  as  it  would  seem. 

At  this  juncture,  the  primary  point  being  made  is  that,  for 
the  production  of  certainty  maps,  we  have  two  possible 
alternatives  to  map  perturbations  and  its  accompanying 
assumptions.  However,  these  alternatives  also  are  subject 
to  certain  difficulties  and  assumptions.  Moreover,  the  two 
would  seem  to  be  somewhat  contradictory.  One  employs 
the  boundary  as  its  basic  unit  and  works  towards  the  center 
of  polygons.  That  is,  the  high  certainty  implicitly  associ¬ 
ated  with  polygon  cores  is  derived  from  observations  at 
polygon  boundaries.  In  the  second,  it  is  conceivable  that 
only  polygon  cores  will  be  identified  by  a  photo-interpreter 
as  being"  100%  certain."  Thus  the  low  certainty  at  bounda¬ 
ries  is  derived  from  the  high  certainty  at  polygon  cores. 

Are  the  two  methods  compatible'  What  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  each'  Are  there  any  particular  ben¬ 
efits  of  one  over  the  other' 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  respond  to  these  and  simi¬ 
lar  questions  and  also  to  explore  the  two  methods  in 
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greater  detail.  This  includes  not  just  computational  as¬ 
pects  regarding  the  two.  but  also  user  considerations  in¬ 
cluding  data  collection  and  organization. 

2.  Method  1:  Boundary-based  Certainty 
Maps:  Outside-In 

2.1  Data  collection 

If  one  is  to  use  a  single,  conventional  thematic  map  to 
generate  a  certainty-based  map.  knowledge  about  the  as¬ 
sociated  error  must  be  available  a  priori.  In  this  paper,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  form  of  this  knowledge  is  a  standard 
deviation  on  the  location  of  a  boundary  of  a  given  type 
(Fig.  I).  In  effect,  this  means  that  one  must  fill  a  k-by-k 
matrix  (in  which  k  is  the  number  of  map  classes)  with  a 
standard  deviation  or  other  measure  of  boundary  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Put  another  way,  we  need  to  know  the  locational 
uncertainty  of  Forest/Clearcut  boundaries,  Forest/Forest 
Scrub  boundaries,  and  Clearcut/Forest  Scrub  boundaries 
(assuming  k=3  in  this  case).  One  of  the  most  straight¬ 
forward  ways  to  obtain  this  information  is  through  multi¬ 
ple  interpretations  of  the  same  phenomenon.  The  method 
to  be  described  was  developed  and  described  by  Aubert 
(1995)  and  is  presented  schematically  in  Figure  3. 
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To  develop  a  library  of  spatial  uncertainties,  one  starts  with 
multiple  interpretations  of  the  same  phenomenon.  As  an 
overall  goal,  it  is  desired  to  use  these  interpretations  to 


vtdes  for  the  development  of  an  Uncertainty  Library. 
Moreover,  it  provides  a  means  to  test  if  there  is  a  system¬ 
atic  bias  in  interpretation.  For  example,  it  might  be  the 


develop  a  map  of  “truth”  by  overlaying  the  boundaries, 
identifying  the  mean  location  for  each  boundary,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  quantifying  the  error  around  each  of  these  mean 
boundaries.  Suppose  for  the  purposes  of  explanation,  three 
such  interpretations  art  available  (Fig.  3).  The  boundaries 
of  these  art  overlaid  and  a  buffering  operation  around  all 
boundaries  is  performed.  In  doing  so,  the  size  of  the  buffer 
selected  win  strongly  affect  the  results.  This  is  because  all 
lines  within  the  buffering  distance  of  each  other  will  be 
bundled  together  and  considered  to  represent  the  same 
“true"  line,  “too  Urge"  a  buffer  will  cause  more  than  three 


case  that  in  looking  for  a  Forest/Lake  boundary  on  an  aerial 
photograph,  there  is  a  consistent  tendency  to  place  the 
separating  line  towards/away  from  the  Forest  This  might 
be  caused  by  shadows  and/or  the  interpreter's  eye  con¬ 
sistently  being  drawn  toward/away  from  wear,  and/or  other 
factors.  This  also  highlights  another  use  of  the  methodol¬ 
ogy  developed  —  one  can  test  the  nature  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  error  across  the  mean  location.  This  was  done 
in  the  original  study  (Aubert  1995);  there  was  no  evidence 
to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  of  the  error  across  the  mean 
line  location  being  distributed  according  to  a  Gaussian  (fe¬ 


lines  to  be  bundled  into  one  boundary  —  something  that 
is  clearly  impossible  if  one  has  only  three  interpretations; 
a  buffer  that  is  “too  small"  will  cause  relatively  few  bounda¬ 
ries  to  be  bundled  together.  Once  the  buffer  size  has  been 
selected  and  the  buffering  operation  performed,  the  outer 
limits  of  each  buffer  are  retained  and  outliers  removed 
manually.  Note  that  this  requires  a  subjective  judgment 
on  which  lines  are  outliers  (middle  of  Fig.  3)  and  some¬ 
times  causes  less  than  n  interpretations  to  define  a  line.  A 
reverse  buffering  operation  is  then  performed  to  identify 
the  mean  location  —  assumed  to  be  the  “true"  line  loca¬ 
tion  —  for  each  boundary.  This  mean/true  boundary  loca¬ 
tion  is  then  overlaid  on  the  original  interpretations  and  a 
series  of  sample  bars  placed  along  the  mean  line.  The  bars 
are  the  size  of  the  original  buffer  and  are  placed  at  se¬ 
lected  intervals  along  the  mean  location;  these  sample  bars 
are  placed  perpendicular  to  the  mean/true  line  and  are 
spaced  far  enough  apart  to  avoid  the  effects  of  spatial 
autocorrelation.  The  distance  each  line  on  an  original  in¬ 
terpretation  is  from  the  mean/true  line  for  each  sample 
bar  is  determined  and  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
these  calculated.  These  are  then  summarized  by  boundary 
type  —  i.e..  all  the  Forest/Lake  boundaries  summarized 
together  regardless  of  their  location  on  the  map. 

2.2  Treatment  and  use  of  information 
The  method  described  provides  an  estimate  of  the  error 
associated  with  each  type  of  map  boundary  line  and  pro- 
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tribution. 

Knowing  that  the  information  sought  —  i.e..  a  fully  popu¬ 
lated  Uncertainty  Library  —  can  be  obtained,  attention 
turns  to  its  use.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  Uncertainty 
Library  has  been  compiled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  ro¬ 
bust  enough  to  be  used  for  an  area  for  which  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  map  is  to  be  developed.  A  single  Boolean  map  is 
produced  from  a  single  photo-interpretation  of  the  area, 
and  one  may  now  ask  questions  such  as  “Show  all  the  ar¬ 
eas  which  have  a  probability  p  of  being  Type  A"  For  exam¬ 
ple,  asking  for  the  50%  confidence  interval  for  all  map  types 
will  produce  the  Boolean  map  itself  since,  effectively,  each 
boundary  represents  the  point  at  which  there  is  a  50-50 
chance  of  being  the  type  on  either  side  of  the  boundary. 
Similarly,  one  may  want  the  95%  confidence  interval  on 
Clearcuts.  A  Gaussian  distribution  can  be  generated  around 
all  Clearcut  boundaries  using  the  Uncertainty  Library  and 
the  point  at  which  95%  of  the  region  is  outside  this  identi¬ 
fied  (Fig.  4).  Note,  however,  that  doing  so  will  produce 
discontinuities  at  places  where  more  than  two  boundaries 
meet.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  confi¬ 
dence  intervals  for  all  types  for  a  given  location  will  sum 
to  1.0.  That  is,  if  I  have  a  place  that  is  located  exactly  at  the 
95%  confidence  level  for  Type  A,  this  means  that  there  is  a 
5%  probability  that  this  location  is  actually  some  other 
map  type.  Yet  if  I  ask  for  the  95%  confidence  interval  for 
Type  B,it  is  possible  that  the  same  location  will  be  located 
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within  the  area  for  Type  B  (Fig.  Sa).  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  a  Softwood/Hardwood  boundary  for  a  given  Softwood 
polygon,  the  uncertainty  would  (presumably)  be  small 
meaning  that  the  95%  confidence  interval  would  be  rela¬ 
tively  close  to  the  boundary  on  the  thematic  map.  How¬ 
ever.  a  Softwood/Mixed  boundary  for  the  same  polygon 
would  have  much  less  certainty  (presumably)  meaning  that 
there  is  a  discontinuity  even  for  the  same  polygon  bound¬ 
ary  (Fig.  5b).  It  is  even  possible  that,  if  uncertainties  are 
large  enough  for  certain  types,  the  very  existence  of  a 
polygon  in  a  given  place  is  questionable  (Fig  5c). 

There  are  other  problems  with  this  approach  which  are 
inherent  in  the  way  that  the  Uncertainty  Library  is  devel¬ 
oped.  Of  critical  importance  in  this  construction  process 
is  the  size  of  the  buffer  zone  selected  for  use.  Not  only 
does  this  affect  which  lines  from  the  original  interpreta¬ 
tions  will  be  bundled  as  representing  the  same  "true"  line, 
but  it  also  affects  the  maximum  uncertainty  that  will  be 
found  in  the  Uncertainty  Library.  For  example,  if  the  buffer 
zone  selected  is  20  m  with  three  interpretations,  then  the 
maximum  uncertainty  will  be  90  m  —  i.e.,  three  lines  spaced 
equidistant  at  20  m  which  will  be  bundled  together.  Moreo¬ 
ver,  because  the  20  m  may  not  be  applicable  over  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  a  line,  one  must  decide  subjective+y  when 
something  is  to  be  considered  an  outlier  (Fig.  3).  By  defi¬ 
nition,  certain  lines  will  be  assessed  as  outliers  even  though 
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this  may  be  because  they  cause  problems  for  the  method¬ 
ology  and  not  because  they  are  truly  statistical  outliers. 

The  net  result  of  all  of  these  factors  is  that  the  values  in 
the  Uncertainty  Library  are  likely  to  be  underestimates  of 
the  actual  spatial  uncertainties  associated  with  a  given 
boundary  line.  Finally,  this  method  must  make  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  Gaussian  distribution  across  a  line.  While  there  is 
evidence  to  support  this  assumption  for  the  synthetic  im¬ 
ages  on  which  the  method  was  originally  developed,  there 
has  not  been  exhaustive  testing  of  this  under  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  cartographic  conditions. 

3.  Method  2:  "Polygon  core’-based 
Certainty  Maps:  Inside-Out 

3. 1  Data  collection 

Traditionally,  photo-interpretation  is  conducted  by  identi¬ 
fying  boundaries  of  homogeneous  areas  with  the  constraint 
that  the  boundaries  form  closed  polygons  over  the  entire 
map.  Each  polygon  is  then  labeled  with  its  appropriate 
cartographic  appellation.  In  the  proposed  certainty-based 
photo-interpretation,  it  is  only  required  that  interpreters 
identify  those  features  which  are  "100%  sure."  It  is  not 
necessary  that  these  form  closed  polygons  Theoretically, 
these  features  can  be  one  of  three  elements  (Fig.  6).  First, 
one  may  have  an  actual,  definite  polygon.  In  forestry,  such 
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Figure  5a.  A  situation  in  which  the  95%  certainty  of  one  boundary  is  completely  within  the  95% 
certainty  of  another. 
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Figure  5b.  A  situation  in  which  the  boundary  of  a  single  feature  has  discontinuities. 
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Figure  5c.  A  situ.iuon  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  uncertainty  calls  into  question  the  existence 
of  a  polygon. 
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elements  are  most  likely  to  be  lakes,  or  clearcuts,  or  power  be  a  given  type;  what  is  on  the  outside  of  the  line  delimit¬ 
line  right-of-ways,  etc.  —  i.e„  distinct  elements  with  defi-  ing  the  polygon  is  not  necessarily  identified.  The  second 

nite  boundaries  that  trufy  are  polygons.  Note  that  with  type  of  feature  possible  is  a  line  for  which  the  cartographic 

such  objects,  only  the  interior  of  the  polygon  is  known  to  type  on  both  sides  of  the  line  is  labeled,  but  the  inter- 
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Figure  6.  Certainty-based  photo-interpretation  and  polygonal  map  resulting  from  spatial 
interpolation  and  maximum  likelihood  classification. 

Photointerpretation  of  „ 

"100%  certain''  elements  Resulting  polygonal  map 


preter  is  not  obliged  to  form  a  closed  polygon  with  the 
line.  This  type  of  feature  is  referred  to  as  a"twain"  herein. 
The  third  and  final  element  possible  is  a  region  or  point  of 
a  known  cartographic  type  whose  boundaries  are  not  ex¬ 
act;  instead  it  is  the  core  of  the  polygon  that  is  recogniz¬ 
able  and  identifiable  with  “  1 00%  certainty.”  Note  that  the 
resulting  "map”  has  virtually  no  use  for  human  interpreta¬ 
tion  because  of  humans  being  accustomed  to  closed  poly¬ 
gon  maps.  It  is  critical  that  this  information  be  treated  or 
post-processed  subsequently  in  order  to  render  it  useful 
for  human  interpretation. 

3.2  Treatment  and  use  of  information 
Treating  this  information  requires  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  data.  Effectively,  a  certainty-based 
map  has  a  series  of  points  labeled  “  1 00”  (%  certain  of  be¬ 
ing  a  given  type).  In  the  case  of  a  closed  polygon  on  such 
a  map.  the  interior  and  the  bounding  line  are  known  to  be, 
"without  doubt,"  the  cartographic  type  labeled.  A  twain  is 
two  sets  of  points  side-by-side  which  is  known  to  have 
one  type  “on  the  left"  and  a  different  type  “on  the  right” 
Thus  one  has  a  set  of  “100%  certain”  points  for  one  map 
type  abutting  a  set  of  “100%  certain"  points  for  another 
map  type  arranged  linearly.  In  effect  therefore,  a  twain 
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acts  as  an  impermeable  membrane  that  prevents  one  type 
from  “bleeding"  into  the  other.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  a 
region  —  i.e.,  a  polygon  core  —  the  boundaries  of  the 
region  remain  to  be  defined,  but  that  core  is  a  set  of"  1 00% 
certain"  points  for  the  map  type  labeled.  Note  that  this 
way  of  looking  at  the  data  as  a  series  of  points  labeled  1 00 
also  implies  an  equally  valid  inversion  of  the  data.  That  is,  if 
a  set  of  points  are  "1 00%  certain"  to  be  Forest,  then  they 
are  also  "0%  certain”  to  be  Lake  and/or  Clearcut.  and/or 
any  other  map  type.  Thus  if  one  wants  to  produce  a  cer¬ 
tainty  map  for  Forest,  one  need  only  label  all  Forest  points 
"100"  and  all  others  “0"  and  conduct  a  spatial  interpola¬ 
tion. 

If  this  is  done  for  all  map  types  individually,  one  obtains  a 
certainty  surface  for  each  type  which  may  be  treated  very 
similarly  as  the  certainty  map  produced  from  multiple  com¬ 
parisons.  For  example,  to  produce  a  polygon  map  that 
identifies  map  type  boundaries,  one  may  do  a  maximum 
likelihood  classification:  assign  each  point  to  the  class  for 
which  its  certainty  is  the  largest.  Note  that  the  bounda¬ 
ries  so  identified  wiH  effectively  be  the  "50%  line"  between 
two  classes,  or  the  “33%  line”  among  three  classes,  etc. 

One  may  also  ask  more  specific  questions  of  the  certainty 
surfaces  than  just  polygon  boundaries.  For  example,  one 
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may  ask  —  as  before  —  for  (ha  map  showing  95%  cer¬ 
tainty  for  all  types  (Fig,  7).  This  request  highlights  a  poten¬ 
tial  problem,  however. 

In  performing  the  interpolation  of  uncertainty  in  (he  man¬ 
ner  described,  it  must  be  assumed  (hat  the  form  of  (he 
distribution  of  certainty  from  one  100%  certain  element 
to  another  is  linear  —  something  that  may  not  be  true. 
The  reason  for  (his  imposed  linearity  involves  the  interpo¬ 
lation  method  that  is  required.  Normally  when  one  inter¬ 
polates  spatially,  one  has  a  single  variable  or  set  of  values 
—  eg.,  points  of  known  elevation.  However,  in  the  present 
case  one  has  a  set  of  values  for  Lake,  a  set  of  values  for 
Forest,  etc.  When  the  interpolation  is  conducted,  not  only 
is  a  certainty  value  needed  for  each  type  at  every  location, 
but  the  certainty  values  for  a  given  location  must  sum  to 
100.  Thus  we  interpolate  in  a  seemingly  typical  fashion, 
but  with  an  added  constraint  The  only  method  for  doing 
this  known  to  the  author  is  area-stealing  interpolation 
(Gold  1 989)  —  a  variant  of  natural  neighbor  interpolation. 
With  this  method,  one  effectively  determines  the  certainty 
value  for  a  given  type  by  assessing  geometrically  (he  influ¬ 
ence  of  all  neighboring  “1 00%  certainty"  points  and  their 
associated  types.  (For  more  detail  see  Lowell  (1994).) 
Because  one  is  not  literally  interpolating  across  a  bound¬ 
ary,  one  cannot  change  the  form  of  the  distribution  across 
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the  boundary. 

Another  more  subtle  problem  is  in  the  nature  of  the  data. 
In  (he  example  presented  (Fig.  6),  the  data  "made  sense" 
and  could  be  understood  without  the  use  of  a  computer. 
However,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which  the  dan 
do  not  “make  sense"  (Fig.  7).  Nonetheless,  because  a  non- 
inceiltgenc  algorithm  will  be  applied  to  these  data,  a  result/ 
surface  will  be  produced  even  though  it  may  be  nonsensi¬ 
cal.  Note  that  the  problem  is  not  with  the  algorithm  em¬ 
ployed;  no  interpolation  algorithm  is  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  that  certain  data  will  not  produce  “meaningful"  poly¬ 
gons.  The  problem  is  simply  that  the  data  make  no  sense 
relative  to  the  way  in  which  human  beings  interpret  the 
world  —  something  that  is  related  to  the  desire  to  have 
homogeneous  polygons  —  whereas  the  interpolation  al¬ 
gorithm  is  certainly  capable  of  using  the  data.  In  fact,  en¬ 
suring  a  surface  that  “makes  sense"  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  conventional  methods  have  been  employed  —  there 
is  always  an  internal  check  on  the  consistency  of  polygons. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  certainty-based  interpretations 
which  may  cause  problems  for  unwary  users. 

4.  Synthesis  and  Conclusions 

Two  methods  have  been  presented  for  producing  certainty 
surfaces  from  data  derived  from  subjective  human  inter- 
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Figure  7.  Map  showing  areas  which  are  "95%  certain"  (gray  area  is  less  than  this  for  all 
types)  and  a  certainty-based  interpretation  that  would  produce  a  nonsense 
polygonal  map. 
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precatio a  of  a  particulai  phenomenon.  These  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  phenomena  for  which  the  production  process  is 
subject  to  considerable  subjectivity. 

One  method  re  on  the  boundaries  identified  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  a  library  of  uncertainties.  It  also  involves  some 
subjectivity  in  that  in  producing  the  Uncertainty  Library, 
the  size  of  a  buffer  employed  during  one  operation,  as  well 
as  the  determination  of  which  interpretations  or  portions 
of  interpretations  are  oudiers.  are  subjective  decisions  that 
will  vary  from  one  individual  to  another.  It  also  has  the 
drawback  that  it  makes  an  assumption  about  the  form  of 
the  distribuCu<i  of  the  error  across  a  boundary  once  the 
Uncertainty  Ubrary  is  available.  Furthermore,  there  are 
discontinuities  in  the  nature  of  error  at  places  at  which 
three  or  more  polygons  join.  And  finally,  it  requires  multi¬ 
ple  interpretations  of  a  phenomenon  and/or  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  a  pre-existing  Uncertainty  Ubrary. 

The  other  method  relies  on  data  showing  only  those  fea¬ 
tures  which  are  100%  certain  on  a  single  interpretation 
and  an  interpolation  algorithm.  This  method,  though  less 
subjective,  also  has  inherent  limitations  and  drawbacks. 
Simply  the  manner  in  which  photographs  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  is  a  drawback.  Photo-interpreters  are  currently 
trained  to  identify  closed  polygons  over  an  entire  surface. 
Suddenly  asking  them  to  change  their  method  of  inter¬ 
preting  from  "Identify  closed  polygons"  to  “Identify  only 
those  map  elements  that  are  100%  certain"  is  sure  to  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  discomfort  and  misunderstanding  ini¬ 
tially.  This  method  also  suffers  from  the  impossibility  of 
defining  a  particular  frequency  distribution  for  error  as 
one  moves  from  one  “  1 00%  certain"  element  to  another. 
Although  relatively  little  work  has  been  done  on  deter¬ 
mining  the  true  form  of  error  distributions  across  map 
boundaries,  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  this  is  not  linear 
as  must  be  supposed  herein.  Finally,  this  method  can  and 
will  produce  polygon  surfaces  from  data  even  if  the  basic 
data  are  essentially  nonsensical. 

Despite  these  drawbacks  for  either  method,  the  concept 
of  developing  certainty-based  maps  for  interpreted  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  sound.  Regardless  of  the  method  of  construc¬ 


tion.  such  maps  dearly  provide  more  flexibility  to  a  user 
than  existing  Boolean  maps.  However,  it  remains  that,  just 
as  with  Boolean  maps,  the  certainty-based  maps  will  only 
be  as  good  as  the  assumptions  and  data  used  to  construct 
them. 
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Abstract 

The  World  Wide  Web  and  the  Internet  have  great  poten¬ 
tial  in  improving  accessibility  to  spatial  data  and  to  spatial 
data  processing  services.  We  explore  these  themes  by 
reference  to  two  pilot  systems.  The  ACT  Pilot  system 
assessed  the  feasibility  of  transferring  data  in  vector  form, 
to  facilitate  a  wider  range  of  modes  of  interaction  than 
possible  with  delivery  of  data  products  as  images.  The 
SMART  (Spatial  Marketplace)  Project  is  assessing  the  tech¬ 
nical  feasibility  of  Spatial  Internet  Marketplaces,  in  which 
applications  are  built  from  data  and  processing  services 
offered  by  providers. 

1.  Introduction 

The  Worldwide  Web  (the  Web)  has  become  an  immensely 
valuable  information  resource.  It  is  a  compelling  example 
of  the  synergy  that  can  exist  between  new  technology  and 
the  new  applications  enabled.  The  appeal  of  the  Web  stems 
from  the  combination  of  the  near-global  reach  of  the 
Internet,  the  ease  of  publication  of  information,  and  the 
simplicity  of  access  by  users  to  that  information.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly.  there  is  high  interest  from  Spatial  Information 
Systems  (SIS)  researchers,  practitioners  and  vendors  in 
exploiting  the  Web.  The  primary  exploitation  to  date  has 
been  to  distribute,  widely  and  conveniently,  spatial  data 
products.  For  example,  a  council  might  use  an  Intranet  to 
distribute  cadastral  maps  to  its  policy  and  operational  units, 
without  having  to  equip  them  with  specialist  software.  At 
another  level,  map-like  visualisations  are  compact  and  in¬ 
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formative  reports  which  are  likely  to  be  i  -ed  by  a  wide 
variety  ofWeb  information  providers. 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  two  themes  in  the  use  of  the 
Internet  by  the  SIS  community.  The  first  is  extended  use 
of  the  Web  for  distribution  of  spatial  data,  particularly  to 
allow  the  richer  set  of  interactions  with  spatial  data  ex¬ 
pected  in  conventional  GIS  but  not  readily  possible  with 
the  standard  Web  tools.  The  second  is  access,  using  the 
Internet,  to  specialist  spatial  data  processing  services. 

There  are  already  many  impressive  Wbb  sites  offering  spa¬ 
tial  data  products.  These  first-wave  combinations  of  SIS 
technology  and  the  Web  deliver  spatial  data  as  hypermedia 
documents.  This  approach  is  relatively  simple  technically. 

At  the  server,  an  image  (in  GIF  format)  is  generated. either 
by  generating  a  vector  map  and  converting  to  an  image  or 
by  extraction  from  a  database  of  maps  held  as 
geo  referenced  images.  At  the  browser,  the  image  can  be 
viewed  using  the  standard  tools  for  displaying  images.  Spe¬ 
cialist  SIS  tools  are  needed  only  on  the  server.  This  strat¬ 
egy  is  effective  for  the  many  applications  requiring  only 
standardised  products.  It  is  less  effective  when  there  is  a 
need  for  interaction  with  the  spatial  data  or  for  exten¬ 
sively-customised  displays.  For  example,  it  is  not  readily 
possible  to  turn  layers  on  and  off,  or  to  click  on  a  feature 
to  obtain  further  information.  These  operations  can  of 
course  be  accommodated  by  using  clickable  images  to 
launch  a  new  request  to  the  server  for  a  new  document 
It  is  attractive,  then,  to  consider  more  sophisticated  ap- 
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proaches  which  offer  a  richer  set  of  interactions  and  pos¬ 
sibly  lower  data  communications  costs.  We  explore  some 
approaches  to  this  issue  in  Section  2  through  analysis  of 
the  design  and  performance  of  a  system  for  Web  distribu¬ 
tion  of  cadastral  and  other  data,  particularly  in  Uniting  prop¬ 
erty  maps  with  such  aspabal  data  as  ownership  sales  and 
valuation  information. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  consider  how  the  Internet  might  be 
used  to  allow  an  application  to  draw  on  remote  process¬ 
ing  services.  For  example,  a  geographically-dispersed  on 
ganisadon  might  prefer  to  mount  specialised  software  on 
a  high-performance  computer  for  use  from  all  Its  sites, 
avoiding  the  costs  of  installation  and  maintenance  at  aH 
sites.  In  other  cases,  the  motivation  is  to  access  specialist 
software  and  hardware  which  is  used  too  infrequently  to 
justify  purchase.  In  Earth  Observation,  for  example,  many 
operations  require  extensive  processing  and  some  appli¬ 
cations  call  for  rapid  generation  of  products.  An  analyst 
tasked  with  estimating  wheat  production  might  prefer  CO 
use  High-Performance  Computing  facilities  at  a  remote 
site  for  geometric  correction  and  enhancement  rather  than 


more  limited  local  facilities.  The  question,  then,  is  how  the 
Internet  might  be  used  to  enable  access  to  such  services. 
In  Section  3,  we  present  the  concept  of  a  Spatial  Internet 
Marketplace,  essentially  an  infrastructure  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  processing  and  data  services.  An  architectural  model 
is  offered  and  is  demonstrated  by  a  simple  application  for 
itinerary  planning.  In  Section  4,  we  consider  the  more 
general  implications  of  the  new  or  modified  application  of 
Spatial  information  Systems  technology  enabled  by  the  Web 
and  the  internet. 

Distribution  of  Spatial  Data 

2.1  System  Architectures 
The  Web  is  essentially  a  client-server  environment  specifi- 
cafly  designed  as  a  distributed  hypermedia  information  sys¬ 
tem.  The  standards  for  interfaces  between  clients  and  serv¬ 
ers  in  the  \Afcb  are  relatively  light,  and  permit  a  large  number 
of  approaches.  A  useful  first-level  categorisation  of  the 
approaches  is  in  terms  of  the  assignment  of  functions  be¬ 
tween  the  client  and  the  server.  The  extremes  are  then 


Figure  1  Assignment  of  Functions  in  Distributed  Systems 
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the  'thin-dient,  fat-server'  and  the  'fat-client,  thin- 
servar’, whereby  ‘thin’  implies  a  minimal  amount  of  installed 
software  and  ‘fat’  implies  a  relatively  large  amount  of  in¬ 
stalled  software  needed  to  perform  the  task  Figure  I  illus¬ 
trates  some  possible  assignments  for  spatial  applications. 

The  simplest  aproach  is  the  thm-clieotTbe  cHem  system 
istheVWb  browser  (Netscape  or  similar),  so  that  there 
are  no  unusual  demands  on  the  hardware  or  software  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  user.  To  conform  with  the  types  of 
hypermedia  documents  accepted  by  the  browser,  the  spa¬ 
tial  information  is  delivered  as  a  GIF  image.  Where  the 
data  product  has  fond  concern  (i.e.  a  pm-specifted  collec¬ 
tion  of  layers)  and  requests  need  specify  only  the  geo¬ 
graphic  region  of  interest,  the  image  for  the  whole  region 
can  be  pre-materialised  and  stored  in  a  database  or  a  na- 
tive  file  system  (eg.  Lamb,  1 994)  as  a  set  of  dies.  Retrieval 
for  a  specified  region  then  extracts  the  tiles  intersecting 
the  region,  assembling  them  into  an  image,  and  dipping  the 
image.  Where  the  content  varies,  the  image  can  be  gener¬ 
ated  by  extracting  from  a  database  the  features  of  interest 
and  generating  the  image  on-the-fly.  Some  representative 
sites  following  this  approach  are  http:// 
pubweb.parc.xerox.com/map,  http://www-nnxi.usgs.gov/ 
index.html.^and  http://www.erin.gov.au/database/db.html. 

Extending  the  operations  provided  by  the  browser  (and 
so  providing  a  richer  set  of  interactions  with  the  data  once 
delivered  to  the  diem)  dearly  requires  a  'thicker'  client. 
The  two  more  common  approaches  used  to  enhance  the 
capabilities  of  the  browser  are  plug-ins  and  applets.  A 
plug-in  is  essentially  an  application,  able  to  be  launched  by 
the  browser,  which  accepts  data  of  a  known  type  and  rep¬ 
resentation  and  provides  the  specialist  viewing  and  data 
manipulation  operations  for  that  type  and  representation. 
The  plug-in  is  installed  prior  to  its  use.  An  applet  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  program  delivered  by  the  server  along 
with  the  data.  Applets  are  coded  in  the  Java  language  and 
are  executed  interpretive ly  (or  compiled  “Just  In  Time” 
after  they  are  downloaded).  Applets  also  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  machine  independent  compared  with  plugins 
that  are  built  for  specific  platforms  only.  Both  approaches 
allow  the  development  of  tools  for  a  wide  range  of  opera¬ 


tions  on  spatial  data.  Importantly,  they  allow  use  in  Web 
environments  of  data  types  beyond  the  mainstream 
hypermedia  types.  For  spatial  data,  this  allows  use  of  data 
In  vector  representations.  This,  of  course,  requires  defini¬ 
tion  of  foe  transfer  formats  for  the  spatial  data  For  some 
representative  examples  of  plug-ins,  see  http:// 
www.softsource.com/  and  http://www.mapguide.cotn/.  For 
applets,  see  http://maps.purpte.org/map/index.html  and 
http://www.neosoft.com/--forge/java/Cartog/Cartog.html. 

An  applications  configuration  now  possible  is  that  the 
server  is  quite  thin  and  the  applications  functions  and  data 
manipulation  is  handed  over  to  the  client  If  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  data  is  performed  by  the  client  the  server  can 
be  implemented  using  a  Commerdat-off-the-Shelf  spatial 
database  engine  with  a  wrapper  to  provide  HTTP  connec¬ 
tions,  to  interpret  requests  from  clients,  and  to  load  the 
retrieved  data  into  the  required  foe  format  This  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  memory  needed  for  the  applets  or  plug¬ 
ins  at  the  client  Where  an  applet  is  used,  interpretative 
execution  can  also  have  a  performance  penalty,  especially 
when  manipulating  or  drawing  large  volumes  of  data. 

To  determine  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  a  fuller 
set  of  facilities  for  viewing  and  manipulating  spatial  data  in 
Web  environments.  CSIRO  Mathematical  and  Information 
Sciences  (CMIS)  has  conducted  two  pilot  projects.  Both 
sought  to  explore  the  technical  issues  in  implementation 
and  to  test  the  value  of  solutions  by  adopting  ‘real  world’ 
problems. 

The  ACT  Pilot 

The  ACT  Pilot  Project,  undertaken  collaboratively  with  the 
ACT  (Australian  Capital  Territory)  land  Information  Cen¬ 
tre,  assessed  Internet  access  to  the  core  government  ca¬ 
dastral  and  related  databases.  These  data  sets  are  impor¬ 
tant  as  they  are  referred  in  a  great  many  administrative, 
planning  and  operational  processes.  Internet  access  is  also 
potentially  attractive  as  an  alternative  to  delivery  of  the 
information  to  industry  and  the  community  in  hard-copy 
form.  Technically,  the  project  assessed  the  feasibility  of 
delivering  the  data  in  vector  form,  providing  zoom  and 
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QtferyType 

N  Objects 

NVWtkes 

DWF  File  Size  (Kbyte) 

GIF  File  Size  (Kbyte) 

Block 

36 

3112 

21.1 

118 

Street 

377 

8004 

75.6 

27 

Area 

1338 

I445S 

91.1 

312 

Suburb 

6810 

S2492 

332.7 

36 

Titble  1  Content  of  the  Pour  list  Queries 

pan.  switching  layers  on  and  off.  and  clicking  on  features  to 
provide  further  information. 

The  databases  included  the  Digital  Cadastral  Database 
(DCDB)  for  the  ACT;  ownership,  valuation  and  sales  his¬ 
tory  for  land  parcels;  navigational  features  such  as  roads 
and  watercourses;  and  some  other  sets  such  as  landmarks 
and  footprints  of  certain  classes  of  buildings.  Summary 
characteristics  of  the  major  databases  are  shown  as  Table 
I.  The  databases  were  installed  from  the ACTs  ACTMAP 
and  RALMS  databases  in  Spatial  Data  Manager  (SDM)  (Abel, 
1989)  and  ORACLE.  The  major  data  sets  were  roads 
(37398  objects, average  of  8.3  vertices),  contours  (S80063. 
30.7).  building  footprints  (37253. 8.9).  land  parcels  ( 1 058 1 3. 
6.3)  and  annotations  (32161 7. 4.0). 

The  broad  design  of  the  system  is  shown  as  Figure  2.  The 


primary  spatial  query  functions  provided  by  the  server  were 
retrieval  of  objects  within  a  region  a  (block)  specified  as  a 
20-metre  square  centred  on  a  block  identified  by  its  street 
address,  within  a  similar  region  (a  block)  of  200  metres 
siddength,  within  the  minimum  bounding  rectangle  of  a 
street,  and  a  suburb  (identified  by  name).  Data  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  client  in  the  Autodesk  Drawing  Web  DWF 
Format  (see  http://www.autodesk.com/prodijcts).  The  basic 
drawing  functions  (including  zoom  and  pan)  were  per¬ 
formed  by  an  applet  implemented  in  Java.  Additional  GUI 
functions  specific  to  the  application  were  implemented 
using  the  Netscape  Internet  Foundation  Classes  (IFC)  class 
library.  Point-and-clkk  queries  were  handled  by  tagging 
each  feature  with  its  identifier,  and  passing  back  to  the 
server  a  query  on  the  database  using  that  identifier.  Figure 
3  shows  a  sample  screen. 
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Query  Type 

Data  Extract 

DWF  Load 

Network  Transmit 

Applet  Draw 

Block 

0.62 

1.00 

0.03 

0.13 

Street 

3.43 

3.16 

0.13 

0.61 

Area 

7.39 

6.91 

0.14 

1 

Suburb 

8.19 

30.69 

0.99 

6.25 

Table  2  Breakdown  of  Costs 


The  investigation  confirmed  that  the  required  operations 
could  be  implemented  and  that  the  operations  in  the 
browser  (once  the  DWF  We  was  received)  were  genu¬ 
inely  interactive  with  performance  very  similar  to  that  for 
a  conventional  GIS,  after  some  care  in  the  java  coding  to 
cimise  the  graphics  display  performance  The  hardware 
^figuration  was  a  SUN  5/700  as  the  server  and  a  200 
Mhz  Pentium  PC  under  Windows  NT  4.0  as  the  client 
with  Netscape  3.0.  The  network  was  Ethernet  rated  at  10 
Mbit/s. 

We  report  some  performance  data  in  terms  of  four  rep¬ 
resentative  queries.  Summary  characteristics,  the  size  of 


DWF  Me  and  the  size  of  the  corresponding  GIF  files  to 
generate  the  same  displays  are  shown  in  Table  I .  The  break¬ 
down  in  the  elapsed  times  for  the  steps  in  generating  the 
vector  display,  with  an  Ethernet  LAN  of  10  Mb/s,  are  shown 
in  Table  2.  (Note  that  these  figures  indicate  that  the  LAN 
was  operating  at  an  effective  2.7  Mb/s  to  S  Mb/s.) 

For  these  queries,  the  DWF  format  has  a  distinct  size  dis¬ 
advantage  which  worsens  with  higher  data  content  The 
DWF  file  size  increases  ,  almost  linear! y,  with  the  number 
of  vertices  while  the  GIF  file  is  relatively  insensitive  to  con¬ 
tent  For  an  Intranet  environment  with  a  LAN.  this  size 
disadvantage  is  relatively  unimportant  it  translates  to  a 


Figure  3  Sample  Screen  from  ACT  Pilot 
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network  transmission  cost  penally  of  0. 1 6  seconds  to  0.97 
seconds.  For  an  Internet  dialup  connection  rated  at  28.8 
Kbfi,  the  cost  dMarancai  are  Nearby  a  factor  of  lOO.and 
fhe  penalty  in  traramistioncosttbscomsatlgnfilcant.  Soma 
conditions  spatifc  to  die  dea  ueed  MBgest  caution  in  draw¬ 
ing  general  conduaions  from  these  comparisons.  The  urn- 
pie  screen  shows  a  very  large  number  of  circular  arcs  for 
parcel  boundaries  and  street  centrelines  and  road  case¬ 
ments.  The  prototype  system  rendered  these  as  secs  of 
small  line  segments  and  so  increased  the  sizes  of  the  DWF 
files.  Additionally  the  displays  indude  a  large  amount  of 
unfilled  background,  which  favours  GIF  images. 

The  breakdown  of  the  elapsed  time  for  the  basic  opera¬ 
tions.  however,  shows  that  total  costs  are  dominated  by 
the  server  -resident  operations,  for  LAN/WAN  environ¬ 
ments.  The  draw  times,  for  the  smaller  displays,  are  genu¬ 
inely  interactive.  The  response  times  for  the  street  and 
area  queries  appear  within  die  times  needed  for  opera¬ 
tional  use.  The  suburb  query,  for  the  prototype  imple¬ 
mentation,  is  marginal,  even  for  use  with  LAN/WAN  net¬ 
works.  It  is  probable  dot  further  development  would  cut 
the  costs  significantly,  in  general,  the  DWF  file  emerges  as 
the  design  choice  most  deserving  reconsideration.  It  ap¬ 
pears  quite  likely  that  investigation  of  transmission  for 
macs  designed  specifically  for  spatial  Internet  applications 
will  find  formats  which  are  smaller  and  less  expensive  to 
encode. 

3.  Spatial  Internet  Marketplaces 

Clearly  a  dient  could  accept  data  In  a  DWF  form  (for  ex¬ 
ample)  and  use  it  freely  as  input  for  local  processing  A 
supermarket  chain,  for  example,  might  download  demo¬ 
graphic  data  for  the  regions  around  its  outlets,  and  use 
that  data  together  with  its  private  sales  data  for  outlets  to 
compare  the  performances  ofthe  outlets.  That  is,  the  Web 
can  readily  support  the  publication  of  data  services  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  data  product  services.  A  further  extension  is  to 
consider  the  publication  of  processing  services.  Here  a 
service  provider  would  accept  from  a  client  an  input  data 
set  and  specifications  of  the  processing  to  be  performed, 
perform  the  processing  at  the  provider’s  site  using  the 
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provider's  software,  and  return  the  outputs  to  the  cus- 
oomar 

This  follows  the  concept  of  electronic  marketplaces  ad¬ 
vanced  for  decision  technologies  (eg.  Bharpwa  et  al,  I  995; 
Guenther  et  al,  1994).  The  primary  motivation  was  that 
accessibility  to  software  systems  was  limiting  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  technology  by  business  and  industry.  The  solu¬ 
tion  envisaged  was  that  a  number  of  service  providers 
would  publish,  on  a  fte-for-service  basis,  analytical  and 
optimisation  services.  Customers  would  then  identify  suit¬ 
able  services  for  a  task  and  choose  the  best  service  for 
their  purposes.  A  complex  investigation  might  involve  use 
of  services  from  several  services.  The  overall  operation  of 
the  marketplace-  the  entry  of  providers,  the  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  services,  the  charges  levied,  and  so  on-  would  be 
driven  by  market  forces.  Broadly  a  marketplace  would 
consist  of  a  number  of  service  providers,  a  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  and  an  infrastructure  of  registries  of  available  serv¬ 
ices  and  a  certain  set  of  standards. 

More  recently  it  has  been  proposed  that  Spatial  Internet 
Marketplaces  (SIM's)  are  potentially  attractive  to  the  SIS 
community  (Abel  1 997,  Abel  et  al  1997).  The  concept  re¬ 
mains  dose  to  that  of  the  electronic  marketplace.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  processing  service  providers  offering  specific  trans¬ 
formation,  data  fusion,  analytical,  simulation  and  optimisation 
services,  then  would  also  be  data  providers.  A  customer 
could  then  buy  data  from  one  provider  and  route  it  to 
other  providers  for  processing,  receiving  only  the  prod¬ 
ucts  required.  To  assist  in  finding  desired  data  and  process¬ 
ing  services  and  in  developing  a  sequence  (a  plan)  of  serv- 
ke  invocations,  facilitator  services  would  be  available. 

3.2  The  SMART  Architectural  Model  for  a 
SIM 

The  SMART  (Spatial  Marketplace)  Project  at  CMtS  is  aimed 
at  establishing  an  architectural  model  for  a  SIM  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  at  exploring  the  implementation  of  the  model 
through  development  of  a  series  of  pilot  systems.  The 
project  is  particularly  aimed  at  identifying  forms  of  infra¬ 
structures  wbkh  provide  a  balance  between  ease  of  use 
for  customers  (by  controlling  the  degree  of  variation  be- 
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tween  providers)  and  the  costs  of  participation  as  a  pro- 
vidar.  Vds  saa  tha  definition  of  a  Hghrweight  sat  of  stand¬ 
ards  as  crucial 


A  sifndkanc  design  dacision  has  bean  to  restrict  the  inter¬ 
action  between  a  customer  and  a  provider  to  be  coarse- 
grainad  (equivalent^  stateless).  That  is,  tha  customer  makes 
a  request  to  a  provider,  notions#/  as  a  single  message,  who 
then  delivers  the  result  to  the  customer,  again  notional))' 
as  a  single  menage.  Any  further  requests  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  provider  is  treated,  fully,  as  separate  re¬ 
quests.  This  is  in  contrast  to  fine-grained  interaction,  where 
the  customer  establishes  a  connection  (or  session)  with  a 
provider,  passes  requests  receives  data  from  a  request  in 
possibly  several  messages  and  closes  the  connection  when 
no  more  requests  are  anticipated. 


The  SMART  architectural  model  has  two  types  of  serv¬ 
ices.  A  query  service  provides  retrieval  from  a  store  of 
pre-materialfsed  data.  A  query  service  would  typically  be 
implemented  using  a  database  system.  It  is  defined  in  terms 
of  its  schema  (the  descriptions  of  the  sets  of  entities  and 
their  attributes)  and  the  functions  and  operators  able  to 
be  included  in  predicates.  A  Sanction  service  derives 
data  from  a  data  set  supplied  by  the  customer,  possibly  by 
reference  to  further  data  and  information  held  by  the  pro¬ 
vider.  For  example.a  function  service  to  convert  Austral¬ 
ian  dollars  to  New  Zealand  dollars  might  refer  to  a  con¬ 
version  rate  for  differing  amounts  to  be  converted  held  by 
the  service.  A  function  is  described  by  a  schema  which 
gives  the  permissible  combinations  of  input  data,  the  out¬ 
puts  which  can  be  generated,  and  the  domain  of  applicabil¬ 
ity  of  the  function  service  (i.e.  the  presented  problems 
which  it  can  reliably  solve). 


A  service  (either  a  query  or  a  function  service)  is  invoked 
by  passing  to  it  a  command  expressed  in  the  SMART  Re¬ 
quest  Specification  Language  (the  RSL).  The  major 
motivations  for  yet  another  language  are  applicability  to 
both  query  and  function  services  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
complexity  of  languages  such  as  OQL  and  SQL  which  in¬ 
crease  the  costs  of  participating  for  providers.  An  RSL 
statement  has  two  parts:  the  constraint  specification  and 
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the  target  list  specification.  The  constraint  spec  Ac  soon 
essentially  declares  the  set  of  objects  of  interest,  and  the 
target  list  the  attributes  of  those  objects  to  be  reported 
to  the  customer.  Examples  of  RSL  statements  on  a  query 
service  and  a  function  service  (respectively)  are: 


suburb. name  =  ‘Dickson’,  mote! .  location 
wrthinsuburb.  location, 

motel raong  =  ***•’  #  mote!  actress,  motel. name; 


stadcsita  =  (S6, 12000. 1 3000),  discharge  =  13.2. 
time  =(l...  100)  # stacicplume: 


The  SMART  infrastructure  includes  a  special  query  serv¬ 
ice,  the  Registry,  and  two  special  types  of  function  serv¬ 
ices,  Pfaumen  and  Executors.  There  is  a  single  Registry, 
which  has  a  role  closely  similar  to  that  of  an  Object  Man¬ 
agement  Group  Trader.  It  stores  the  external  schemas  of 
all  other  services  and  of  itself  (describing  the  precise  data 
and  operations  available  to  customers),  a  type  registry  of 
data  types  and  operations,  a  thesaurus  of  terms  available 
to  describe  entities,  attributes  and  types,  and  a  glossary 
documenting  the  terms.  The  information  held  in  the  Reg¬ 
istry  can  be  queried  by  invoking  the  Registry’s  own  query 
service.  A  mandatory  requirement  for  participation  m  the 
SMART  marketplace  is  that  providers  register  their  serv¬ 
ices  by  providing  (and  having  accepted)  descriptions  of  their 


An  Executor  accepts  a  Plan  (a  sequenced  set  of  requests 
on  services,  together  with  some  conditional  and  other 
statements)  and  executes  it  on  behalf  of  the  customer.  A 
Plan,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  Java  program  and  an  Execu¬ 
tor  a  Java  interpreter.  A  Plan  can  be  developed  manually 
by  an  applications  developer  and  stored  for  repeated  use. 
A  Planner  accepts  a  statement  of  data  required  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  generates  automatically  a  Plan  which  will  mate¬ 
rialise  the  data. 


3.2  The  ACT-TAP  Pilot 

As  a  Dm  test  of  some  of  the  core  elements  of  the  SMART 
infrastructure  design,  an  experimental  system,  ACT-TAP 
(Australian  Capital  Territory  -  Tourism  Advisory  Project), 
has  been  budt.  This  is  not  yet  an  implementation  of  ad 
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components  of  the  infrastructure.  in  wn  the  mott  fame 
form*.  Rather  the  emphasis  in  ACT-TAP  hat  bean  on  as- 
Mtwy  tha  difficult))  establishing  services  and  of  invoking 
thota  services.  Mora  generally.  ACT-TAP  it  intandad  at  a 
framework  for  further  rataarch  on  tha  more  complex  as¬ 
pects  of  the  infrastructure. 

Tha  markatplaca  established  (Figure  4)  hat  two  query  tarv- 
icat  and  thraa  function  seme  at: 

•  the  KDB  (Kerry's  Databata)  sarvka  is  a  database  of 
features  and  facilities  in  tha  ACT  of  Merest  to  tour¬ 
ists,  such  as  restaurants,  hotels  and  attractions  such  as 
the  Australian  War  Memorial  and  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  Each  facility  has  a  street  address.  Some  have 
URL's  (or  web  sites  with  further  information.  The  KOB 
is  implemented  as  an  ORACLE  database: 

•  the  ACTSpatial  query  service  includes  the  databases 
of  the  ACT  Pilot  Project-  This  includes  the  road  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  ACT,  tagged  by  identifiers  but  not 
topologically  connected: 

•  the  RoadNet  is  a  function  service  which  evaluates  the 
shortest  path  using  the  road  networks  of  the  ACT.  It 
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takes  an  origin  and  a  destination  point  (represented 
by  their  Australian  Map  Grid  coordinates)  and  returns 
the  shortest  path  between  them  (as  the  sequenced 
list  of  identifiers  for  road  segments)  and  the  estimated 
transit  time.  It  is  based  on  a  network  representation 
of  the  ACT  road  network,  in  which  each  node  is  the 
junction  of  two  roads  and  is  tagged  with  its  Australian 
Map  Grid  coordinates  and  each  arc  is  the  connecting 
road  segment: 

•  the  Scheduler  service  solves  routmg-and-schedulmg 
problem.  It  accepts  a  list  of  sites  to  be  visited,  a  matrix 
of  the  travel  times  between  sites,  the  earliest  and  lat¬ 
est  times  to  arrive  at  each,  and  the  time  to  be  spent  at 
the  site.  It  uses  a  tree  search  to  evaluate  the  sequence 
of  sites  which  minimises  the  total  travel  time: 

•  the  Itinerary  service  solves  a  routmg-and- scheduling 
problem.  In  this  case,  the  input  is  a  list  of  names  of 
sites  and  features,  and  the  earliest  and  latest  times.  It 
returns  the  itinerary  which  minimises  the  total  transit 
time. 

The  ACT-TAP  application  nobonaHy  assists  a  prospective 

visitor  to  the  ACT  to  plan  a  visit  by  building  a  list  of  sites 


Figure  4  The  ACT-TAP  System 
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to  visit  and  idsctid  hotsfc*  rastaufafics,  and  to  on.  and 
than  suBMdnginfeJmrary  which  minimisas  (ha  dma  tnv- 
aamg  oacwaan  mam.  i-  *  at  ippacition  oav  is  mpa- 
merited  ts  mi  appiec  tMeuMd  Mdiin  a  brownr.  Tta  appiec 
allows  eta  umt  to  jnearrngna  eta  KDB  and  ancar,  on  a 
farm,  tha  selected  Mat  of  mat  and  facifitios.  Tta  user  can 
tieo  trraai  throy^i  eta  browser. thaWab  dm  rafarancad 
In  eta  KDB  information.  Wtan  eta  Use  Is  complete,  tta 
applet  invokes  eta  fadnarary  service: 

•  Tta  Itinerary  service  limply  fetches  a  scored  plan,  and 
paaaaa  K  to  eta  Executor.  Tta  plan  (Imply  invokes  tta 
query  and  fanction  servfcee.  add*  »ma  raessembly  of 
data  to  sum  tta  axcamal  setamas  of  eta  services; 

•  tta  KOB  service  is  invoiced  to  fetch  tta  seraac  ad¬ 
dresses  of  eta  dew  and  facilities; 

•  the  ACTSpatial  Service  is  Invoked  to  determine  inter- 
nal  points  for  tta  bnd  parents  corresponding  to  tta 
street  addresses; 

•  the  RoadNet  service  is  invoked  to  determine  tta  dis¬ 
tance  matrix; 

•  tta  Scheduler  is  invoked  to  evaluate  tta  mmmum- 
distance  itinerary. 

Tta  ACT-TAP  application  notionaky  assists  a  prospective 
visitor  to  tta  ACT  to  plan  a  visit  by  budding  a  list  of  sites 
to  visit  and  selected  hotels,  restaurants,  and  so  on,  and 
then  suggesting  an  itinerary  which  minimises  tta  time  trav- 
edtnj  between  them.  ACT-TAP  application  itself  is  imple¬ 
mented  as  an  applet  executed  within  a  browser.  Tta  applet 
allows  tta  user  to  interrogate  tta  KOB  and  enter,  on  a 
form,  tta  selected  list  of  sites  and  facilities.  The  user  can 
also  access,  through  tta  browser,  tta  Web  sites  referenced 
in  tta  KOB  information.  When  tta  list  is  complete,  the 
applet  invokes  tta  Intinerary  service: 

•  Tta  Itinerary  service  simply  fetches  a  stored  plan,  and 
passes  it  to  the  Executor.  Tta  plan  simply  invokes  the 
query  and  function  services,  with  some  reassembly  of 
data  to  suit  tta  external  setamas  of  tta  services; 

•  the  KDB  service  is  invoked  to  fetch  the  street  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  sites  and  facilities; 

•  the  ACTSpatial  Service  is  invoked  to  determine  inter¬ 


nal  points  far  tta  land  parcels  corresponding  to  tta 
stTMt  ulririim. 

•  the  RoedNet  service  is  invotad  to  determine  the  dfa- 
tance  matrix; 

•  the  Scheduler  is  awokad  to  evaluate  the  mkvmum- 
dtacance  itinerary. 

4  Relationship  to  Other  Work 

The  Spatial  Internet  Marketpiacv  is  dearly  closely  related 
both  to  topics  in  Spatial  Information  Systams  technology 
and  appkeations.  Tta  fonctions  of  the  infrastructure  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  core  elements  of  workflow  s 
tarns  and  Of  multidatabase  systems,  and  can  also  b 
fated  to  tta  more  general  components  for  distributed 
architectures  under  tta  COR8A  modal  (for  example).  A 
key  difference  is  tta  absence  in  the  marketplace  of  a  glo¬ 
bal  schema.  While  the  Registry  contains  the  collection  of 
external  schemes,  these  are  not  integrated. 

There  has  bean  extensive  work  on  catalogues  of  spatial 
data  collections  which  are  network  accessible  Tta  New 
Zeeland  GUILD  system  is  a  representative  example.  In 
many  ways,  tta  marketplace’s  Registry  is  similar  to  a 
metadata  catalogue,  and  we  envisage  that  tta  metadata 
catalogues  win  be  an  important  starting  point  for  estab¬ 
lishing  marketplaces.  Thera  has  been  less  work  on  using 
catalogues  in  accessing  the  data,  although  Pascoe  (1996) 
describes*  system  mdudinf  software  agents  to  assist  for- 
mufation  and  execution  of  a  search  and  to  acquire  and 
transform  data.  Tta  architectural  model  for  a  marketplace 
b  conceptually  very  simitar,  with  the  major  differences  the 
consideration  of  both  query  and  function  services  and  tta 
provisions  for  automated  planning  of  query  execution. 


Tta  Web  has  already  had  a  major  impact  on  Spatial  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  through  widening  the  accessibility  of  spa¬ 
tial  data.  Tta  broadened  market  base  for  SIS  practitioners 
and  researchers  will,  almost  certainly,  be  influential  as  a 
driver  for  research  and  development.  There  remain  some 
applications  which  are  handled  only  with  great  difficulty 
with  tta  current  Commercbl-off-tta-Stalf  (COTS)  tools. 


5.-  Conclusions 
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A  cheienge  far  wmdura  and  practttonan  w*  be  to 
determine  nhan  these  applications  can  ba  better  ad- 
draaaad  by  innovative  uaa  of  COTS  technology  and  where 
tha  technology  is  desirably  axtandad.  Tha  ACT  Pitot  study 
imam  that  it  is  indaad  feasible  to  extend  tha  technol¬ 
ogy  whla  remaining  compatible  with  tha  Intamat  and  Web 
environments. 

W»  do  not  argue,  however,  that  thasa  naw  approaches  are 
in  soma  way  unhersaRy-suparior  replacements  for  tha 
current  tools.  Rathar  thay  are  offer  naw  options  in  bal¬ 
ancing  modes  of  end-user  interaction,  transmission  costs 
and  server  characteristics  They  are  than  most  accurately 
viewed  as  extending  the  range  of  choices  open  to  an  appli¬ 
cations  developer  in  matching  choices  of  tools  to  tha  us¬ 
ers’  requirements,  case-by-case. 

The  Spatial  Internet  Marketplace  is  clearly  inspired  by  the 
Web  model  and  the  research  reported  here  is  essentially 
aimed  at  testing  whether  spatial  data  and  spatial  data 
processing  can  similarly  be  made  widely  (if  not  freely)  ac¬ 
cessible.  The  early  results  from  the  SMART  Project  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  goal  is  technically  possible.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  a  critical  mass  of  customers  and  providers  could  be 
achieved 
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Abstract 

A  novel  approach  to  automatic  positioning  and  communi¬ 
cation  is  presented  in  this  paper.  The  approach  is  using 
single  GSM  (Global  System  for  Mobile  Communication) 
technology  to  achieve  both  positioning  of  the  mobile  sta¬ 
tion  and  communication  with  the  other  parties  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  containing  a  number  of  mobile  stations.  The  paper 
deals  with  the  overall  system  -rchttecture.  and  briefly  de¬ 
scribes  the  aspects  of  positioning,  communication  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  system,  without  describing  the  low-level 
details  applied  in  system  operation.  It  also  describes  im¬ 
plementation  of  two  experimental  versions  of  the  mobile 
stations,  self-positioning  and  remote  positioning,  that  in¬ 
tegrate  positioning  information  in  the  platform  ready  to 
use  for  different  purposes.  The  approach  is  applicable  to 
GSM  and  its  other  more  recent  derivatives. 

1.  Introduction 

Automatic  positioning  (estimating  location)  and  data  com¬ 
munication  is  of  great  importance  for  many  areas  and  ap¬ 
plications.  such  as  automatic  vehicle  locating  and  tracking, 
remote  equipment  and  property  locating  and  monitoring, 
boat,  yachts,  and  cargo  tracking  and  monitoring,  remote 
patient  tracking  and  monitoring,  various  types  of  dispatch¬ 
ing  and  distribution  systems,  etc.  Integration  of  positioning 
and  communication  into  a  single  system  is  a  goal  not 
achieved  in  the  contemporary  positioning  systems.  Hence, 
it  is  the  aim  of  our  AGPCS  (Automatic  GSM-based  Posi¬ 
tioning  and  Communication  System)  protect  to  integrate 
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both  positioning  and  communication  based  on  the  single 
GSM  technology. 

1.1  Global  Positioning  System 

The  most  accurate  positioning  today  is  achieved  using  sat¬ 
ellite-based  global  positioning  system  (GPS)  (Kappbn  1996). 
However,  the  GPS  has  two  important  disadvantages.  First, 
the  information  on  position  usually  has  to  be  transmitted 
to  some  other  party  requiring  that  the  mobile  station  pro¬ 
vides  data  communication  facilities.  Most  often,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  using  some  sort  of  radio  system  based  data  trans¬ 
fers  such  as  radio  modems  which  communicate  with  spe¬ 
cialised  radio  system  infrastructure  (such  as  trunked  ra¬ 
dio),  or  using  an  existing  public  cefiuiar  system.  In  the  former 
case,  this  introduces  the  problem  of  radio  coverage,  and 
requires  investment  into  radio  transmission  systems.  Fur¬ 
ther  costs  are  incurred  by  data  communication  devices.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  positioning  and  communication  facili¬ 
ties  are  at  present  implemented  by  two  separate  devices. 

The  second  disadvantage  of  GPS  is  that  it  is  usable  only 
for  the  case  of  “dear  sky”,  which  makes  it  hardly  usable  in 
urban  areas,  mountainous  terrain,  and  in  closed/covered 
space. 

1.2  Radio  Signal  Propagation  Models 
Other  methods  for  mobile  station  positioning  are  based 
on  radio  signal  propagation  such  as  signposts,  dead  reck¬ 
oning,  circular  or  hyperbolic  criiaterabon  systems,  etc.  Many 
methods  and  systems  have  been  proposed  based  on  radio 
signal  strength  measurement  (Figel  1969,  Ott  1977,  Hata 
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I  NO)  of  a  mobile  objsct's  transmitter  by  a  sac  of  basa 
stations.  Recently  adaptive  schemas  basad  on  lha  usa  at 
calkdar  systems  and  on  hazy  lope  (Son*  1994),  hidden 
Harkov  modals,  and  pattam  recognition  methods 
(Kannemann  1994)  hava  baan  usad  to  estimate  t ha  posi¬ 
tion  at  mobiles  Tha  most  racant  ona  (HaHabrandt  1997) 
is  basad  on  a  muWdlmenstonal  scaling  technique.  A  mo- 
bib's  position  is  deter, lined  in  a  such  way  that  tha  meas- 
urad  signal  strength  of  a  certain  basa  station  in  tha  GSM 
system  is  best  Acted  to  tha  known  average  signal  strength 
at  this  point.  The  performance  of  the  method  was  testad 
by  simulation  for  different  simulated  scenarios  (HaKabnndt 
1997). 

1.3  Personal  Communication  Systems 

The  personal  communications  industry  is  one  of  tha  fast¬ 
est  growing  industries  in  this  decade  (Feher  1995).  The 
caMular  market,  as  a  part  of  this  industry,  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  almost  50  percent  a  year.  The  markat  offers  a  huge 
opportunity  for  many  industries,  including  network  serv¬ 
ice  providers,  software  and  hardware  developers,  and  those 
who  will  upgrade  the  services  offered  by  the  basic  net¬ 
work  service  providers.  GSM,  or  other  technologies  de¬ 
rived  from  it.  has  become  one  of  the  prevailing  cebular 
technologies  worldwide. 

1.4  GSM 

GSM  (Scourias  1 995.  Redl  1 995)  initially  handled  bask  voice 
services  and  some  emergency  calling  features,  but  has  al¬ 
ready  added  improvements  in  subscriber  identity  module 
(SIM)  cards,  which  contain  a  microchip  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  caller.  From  the  user  point  of  view,  the  obvious 
difference  between  GSM  and  other  cellular  technologies 
is  that  GSM  cellular  phones  operate  only  digitally,  enabling 
both  voice  and  data  to  be  transferred  directly  digtaJly,  with¬ 
out  using  modems,  providing  the  backbone  of  the  mobile 
communication  network. 

A  variety  of  data  services  are  offered  in  GSM.  GSM  users 
can  send  and  receive  data,  at  rates  up  to  9600  baud,  to 
users  on  POTS,  ISON,  Packet  Switched  PDN,  and  Circuit 
Switched  PON  using  variety  of  access  methods  and 
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protocols.  Other  data  sennets  include  G3  facsimile,  and 
Short  Message  Services  (SMS)  which  is  a  bi-directional 
service  for  short  alphanumeric  (up  to  160  bytes)  mes¬ 
sages.  Messages  are  transported  in  a  store-and-forward 
fashion  For  point-to-point  SMS,  a  message  can  be  sent  to 
another  subscriber,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  receipt  is 
provided  to  the  sender  SMS  can  be  used  in  a  cell-broad¬ 
cast  mode,  for  sanding  messages  such  as  updates  of  differ¬ 
ent  sorts.  Messages  can  also  be  stored  in  the  SIM  card  for 
boar  retrieval.  The  SMS  service  provides  a  basic  means  to 
transfer  data  used  to  estimate  position  or  coordinates  of 
the  mobile  station. 

Besides  voice  and  data  services,  GSM  system  provides  data 
that  might  be  used  for  radio  signal  strength  measurements 
and  pouooning.The  GSM  mobile  station  receives  each  0.48 
seconds  the  downlink  signal  levels  from  the  serving  and 
up  to  six  neighbouring  base  stations  in  a  discrete  scale. 

The  GSM  mobile  station  applies  a  complex  signal  process¬ 
ing  algorithms  to  determine  the  signal  strengths.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  a  part  of  GSM  system  and  is  used  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  to  estimate  position  of  the  mobile  station. 

1 .5  New  Approach  -  the  AGPCS 
By  using,  combining  and  integrating  two  inherent  features 
of  the  GSM  system  (measurements  of  radio  signal  levels 
and  ability  to  communicate  directly  digitally),  we  propose 
a  novel  Automatic  GSM-based  Positioning  and  Communi¬ 
cation  System  (AGPCS)  technology.  The  AGPCS  is  a  real¬ 
time  system  built  on  top  of  the  GSM  system,  and  can  be 
considered  as  an  application  layer  to  standard  GSM.  The 
first  working  versions  of  systems  using  AGPCS  technol¬ 
ogy  have  been  developed  and  tested.  The  AGPCS  technol¬ 
ogy  can  be  used  for  various  applications,  Including  control, 
as  it  may  be  easily  incorporated  into  the  standard  hard¬ 
ware/software  environments  or  used  in  the  embedded 
form. 

Our  first  goal  was  to  obtain  technology  to  estimate  mo¬ 
bile  station  position  with  the  accuracy  that  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient  for  a  number  of  applications.  The  current 
model  provides  accuracy,  which  is  almost  always  below 
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270m,  and  usually  around  200m.  Integration  of  position 
estimation  and  communication  between  mobile  objects, 
or  between  mobile  and  stationary  objects,  has  become 
feasible  now.  An  intey  start  posidoninf  and  communica¬ 
tion  system,  which  can  incorporate  control  features  as  we!, 
is  being  obtained  and  used  in  a  number  of  pilot  applica¬ 
tions.  The  AGPCS,  including  a  brief  overview  of  lay  tech¬ 
nologies  that  take  part  in  its  implementation,  is  described 
in  this  paper. 

2.  The  AGPCS  Framework 

In  this  section  the  AGPCS  framework  is  described.  First, 
we  introduce  some  features  of  the  GSM  that  are  relevant 
for  AGPCS.  Then,  the  architecture  and  main  features  of 

the  AGPCS  are  described. 

2.1  Brief  Overview  of  Relevant  GSM 
Features 

A  GSM  network  is  composed  of  several  functional  enti¬ 
ties.  It  is  illustrated  in  Figure  I.. which  shows  the  layout  of 
a  generic  GSM  network.  The  network  is  divided  into  three 
major  parts: 

I.  The  GSM  mobile  station  subsystem. 


2  The  base  station  subsystem  that  controls  the  radio 
link  with  the  mobde  station 

1  The  network  subsystem  performs  the  twitching  of  us- 
ers  and  mobdicy  management  in  the  mobile  services 
switching  center. 

The  mobile  station  and  base  station  subsystem  communi¬ 
cate  across  the  Urn,  or  radio  link,  interface.  The  base  sta¬ 
tion  subsystem  communicates  with  the  network  subsys¬ 
tem  across  the  A  interface. The  International  Telecommu¬ 
nication  Union  allocated  the  bands  890-915  MHz  for  the 
uplink  (mobile  station  to  base  station)  and  93S-960  MHz 
for  downlink  (base  station  to  mobile  station).  GSM  is  us¬ 
ing  a  combination  ofTime-  and  Frequency-Division  Multi¬ 
ple  Access  (TDMA/fOMA)  method  At  the  900  MHz  range, 
radio  waves  bounce  off  everything  -  buddings,  hills,  cars, 
airplanes,  etc. Thus,  many  reflected  signals,  each  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  phase,  can  reach  an  antenna.  Equalization  is  used  to 
extract  the  desired  signal  from  the  unwanted  reflections. 
It  works  by  finding  out  how  a  known  transmitted  signal  is 
modified  by  multipath  fading,  and  constructing  an  inverse 
IMter  to  extract  the  rest  of  the  desired  signal.  To  minimize 
co-channel  interference  and  to  conserve  power,  both  the 
mobile  and  the  base  transceiver  station  operate  at  the 
lowest  power  level  that  will  maintain  an  acceptable  signal 
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quality.  The  mobile  station  maasuras  the  signal  strength  or 
signal  quality  (based  on  tha  Bit  Error  Ratio),  and  passes 
the  information  to  tha  base  station  controller  (BSC),  which 
decides  rf  and  whan  the  power  level  should  ba  changed. 
Besides  ensuring  che  transmission  of  voice  and  data  of  a 
given  quality  over  radio  link,  the  functions  of  mobile  cellu¬ 
lar  network  are  tha  implementation  of  a  handover  mecha¬ 
nism.  registration,  authentication,  call  routing  and  location 
updating  functions. 

The  signaling  protocol  in  GSM  is  structured  into  three 
layers.  Layer  I  is  the  physical  layer,  which  uses  the  channel 
structures  of  GSM.  Layer  2  is  the  data  link  layer.  Across  the 
Um  interface,  the  data  link  layer  is  modified  version  of  the 
LAPO  protocol  used  in  ISON,  called  LAPOm.Across  the  A 
interface,  the  Message  Transfer  Part  layer  2  of  Signalling 
System  Number  7  is  used.  Layer  3  of  the  GSM  signaling 
protocol  is  itself  divided  into  three  sublayers: 

*  Radio  Resource  Management  which  controls  thv  setup, 
maintenance,  and  termination  of  radio  and  fixed  chan¬ 
nels.  including  handovers.  The  management  of  radio 


features  such  as  power  control  is  performed  in  this 
sublayer. 

•  Mobility  Management  which  manages  the  location  up¬ 
dating  and  reiteration  procedures,  as  well  as  security 
and  authentication 

•  Connection  Management  which  handies  general  caH 
controLand  manages  supplementary  services  and  short 
message  service. 

Obviously,  from  the  AGPCS  point  of  view,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  Layer  3,  at  which  the  AGPCS  technology  is  hooked- 

up  to  GSM. 

2.2  AGPCS  Architecture  and  Operation 
The  AGPCS  represents  an  application  technology  built  on 
the  top  of  standard  GSM.  It  performs  the  positioning  of 
the  mobile  station  in  the  coverage  area  of  the  GSM  net¬ 
work.  The  logical  structure  illustration  of  an  AGPCS  sys¬ 
tem  is  given  in  Figure  2. 

The  AGPCS  mobile  station  consists  of  the  GSM  mobile 
nation  (actually  handset)  and  a  mobile  computer  connected 


Figure  2  The  AGPCS  system  illustration 
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to  it.  Depending  on  the  power  of  the  mobile  computer, 
various  degrees  of  intelligence  and  application  complexity 
can  be  achieved  within  the  AG  PCS  mobile  station.  The 
AGPCS  mobile  station  performs  continuous  radio  signal 
strength  measurement  and  acquisition  of  measurements 
to  estimate  its  position.  The  position  is  estimated  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  combination  of  mathematical  and  statistical 
modeling,  augmented  with  the  use  of  artificial  neural  net¬ 
works  to  determine  position  or  area  in  which  is  the  AGPCS 
mobile  station.  The  model  is  based  on  current  signal 
strength  measurements,  history  of  signal  strength  meas¬ 
urements.  as  well  as  some  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  mobile  computer  collects  signal  strength 
measurements  from  serving  and  up  to  six  neighboring  base 
stations,  together  wich  time  stamps,  and  evaluates  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  mobile  station  from  the  neighbouring  mobile 
stations.  This  operation  is  performed  in  real-time.  Radio 
signal  strength  measurements  are  performed  with  the  sam¬ 
pling  interval  between  0.5s  and  I  Os. All  calculated  distances 
are  used  to  determine  an  area  (if  there  are  just  three  dis¬ 
tances  it  is  a  point)  in  which  the  mobile  station  might  be. 
The  distances  of  the  AGPCS  station  from  the  base  sta¬ 
tions  are  calculated  from  the  radio  signal  propagation  model 
with  parameters  which  are  determined  and  subsequently 
changed  by  a  training  process  using  artificial  neural  net¬ 
works. 

Two  scenarios  are  used  from  this  point  on.  first,  if  the 
computational  power  of  the  mobile  computer  is  sufficient, 
it  performs  further  calculations,  determines  the  estimated 
position,  and  displays  it  on  the  geographic  map.  It  is  also 
able  to  transmit  its  estimated  position,  as  well  as  signal 
strength  measurements,  if  needed,  to  any  party  in  the 
AGPCS  system,  including  supervisory  center.This  scenario 
leads  to  self-positioning  and  communication  system,  or 
SPCS.The  SPCS  is  useful  in  applications  in  which  the  AGPCS 
mobile  station  and  its  user  want  to  know  current  position. 

In  the  second  scenario,  the  mobile  computer  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  intelligence  and  input/output  devices.  It  is  used 
just  to  collect  signal  strength  measurements,  preprocess 
them  and  transmits  to  a  network  center  (NC),  where  they 
are  used  t  estimate  position. A  simplified  version  of  posi- 
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boning  model  can  run  on  the  mobile  computer,  and  esti¬ 
mate  the  distances  to  the  base  stations,  or  position,  which 
are  then  sent  to  the  NC.The  NC  plays  supervisory  role  in 
the  AGPCS  system.  It  is  connected  by  wireless  connection 
to  the  GSM.  Further  refinement  of  position  can  be  done 
and  the  corresponding  database  is  updated. The  NC  main¬ 
tains  data  on  positions  of  a  number  of  mobile  stations,  and 
provides  the  means  for  presenting  positions  on  geographic 
map  display,  but  can  be  used  for  various  other  purposes. 

The  NC  and  a  number  of  the  AGPCS  mobile  station  make 
an  AGPCS  system.  Obviously,  the  number  of  independent 
AGPCS  systems  or  their  architecture  is  not  limited,  be¬ 
cause  it  depends  only  on  the  application  requirements.  Both 
scenarios  involve  transfer  of  messages  between  the  AGPCS 
stations  or  between  stations  and  the  network  center.This 
communication  is  performed  without  employing  GSM  voice 
channels.  It  is  based  on  short  message  service  (SMS)  that 
provides  exchange  of  short  messages  without  using  any 
additional  interface  equipment 

3.  Position  Estimation 

Mobile  station  positioning  is  carried  out  by  a  complex 
combination  of  three  types  of  models: 

1 .  Geometric  model  based  on  trilateration.  which  gives 
accurate  position  given  the  distances  of  mobile  station 
from  the  base  stations. 

2.  Radio  signal  propagation  model,  which  is  of  empirical 
character  and  includes  many  uncertain  or  unknown 
elements  changing  in  time  randomly. 

3.  Artificial  Neural  Network  (ANN)  model,  which  is  used 
to  reduce  uncertainties  by  learning  from  the  previous 
experience  gained  at  the  training  station  or  mobile  sta¬ 
tion  itself. 

Although  the  combination  of  these  models  carries  certain 
level  of  redundancy,  this  is  desirable  in  order  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  the  randomness,  which  is  very  high  in  the 
area  of  radio  signal  propagation  and  makes  its  modeling  a 
very  difficult  task. 

The  main  problem  affecting  the  estimated  position  accu- 
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racy  is  the  high  uncertainty  and  randomness  of  radio  sig- 
nal  propagation  process.  Using  ANN  modeling  (Bnspnrang 
l995,Swingter  1 996)  proved  to  have  some  advantages  such 
as  not  requiring  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
between  dependent  and  independent  variables.  First,  the 
model  is  run  to  learn  using  past  and  current  positioning 
data  including  signal  strengths  and  actual  positions  deter¬ 
mined  by  more  accurate  GPS  technique,  or  computer-sup¬ 
ported  and  generated  maps.  Then,  the  model  is  validated 
using  another  set  of  measurements.  Finally,  the  model  is 
used  to  estimate  positional  this  sage,  the  back  propaga¬ 
tion  ANN  model  is  used  in  estimating  AGPCS  station  po¬ 
sition.  It  is  an  adaptive  multilayer  feedforward  network 
modeling  technique,  which  is  often  used  in  non-tmear  sys¬ 
tem  modeling  and  time-series  prediction. Two  approaches 
have  been  used  in  estimation  of  AGPCS  station  position: 

1 .  Signal  strengths  and  desired  AGPCS  position  input- 
output  pair.  In  this  case.  ANN  learns  to  predict  the 
position  from  relationship  of  signal  strengths  and  ac¬ 
tual  position  determined  by  GPS  or  obtained  with  high 
accuracy  from  the  computer  generated  map. 

2.  Trilateration.  In  this  approach, ANN  is  used  to  model 
the  distance  between  the  AGPCS  station  and 
neighboring  base  stations  from  actual  measurements/ 

positions  process. 

Results  obtained  using  two  described  approaches  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  some  other  reported  in  literature  (Song  1994). 
The  accuracy  of  estimated  position  is  better  than  270m. 
This  is  still  worse  than  those  reported  in  (Hdfebrandt 
1 997).  However,  results  from  this  reference  must  be  taken 
cautiously,  because  they  are  obtained  in  a  folly  simulated 
environment.  All  our  results  refer  to  the  real  system  ex¬ 
periments  with  real-time  estimation  of  position. These  re¬ 
sults  have  been  tested  on  limited  area  of  about  3x3  km. 

The  implemented  model  is  obtained  by  training  process 
on  the  AG  PCS  station  itself.The  AGPCS  station  moves  in  a 
specific  area  and  signal  strength  measurements  together 
with  actual  positions  are  recorded  automatically. Then,  the 
training  process  starts.  It  first  includes  analysis  of  various 
types  of  BPANNs  using  genetic  algorithm  (Goldberg  1969). 


Genetic  algorithm  ranks  the  BP  ANNs  the  according  to 
values  of  the  fitness  function.  Finally,  the  best  of  selected 
ANNs  are  used  to  implement  the  positioning  model.  In 
the  current  version  of  the  AGPCS,  the  sdected  ANNs  are 
implemented  in  software  The  software  implemented  ANN 
is  capable  of  estimating  position  in  real-time.  The  whole 
process  of  signet  strength  measurements  and  measurement 
data  preprocessing  and  application  of  ANN’s  model  is  per¬ 
formed  in  real-dme  using  a  standard  PC -compatible  note¬ 
book  as  the  mobile  computer.  Further  details  of  our  model 
will  not  be  discussed  in  this  paper  and  wiR  be  reported 
elsewhere. 

4.  Communication 

The  short  message  service  (SMS)  is  a  unique  service  pro¬ 
vided  in  GSM  that  allows  users  to  send  and  receive  point- 
to-point  alphanumeric  messages  of  the  length  of  up  to  160 
characters.  It  allows  two-way  messaging,  store-and-forward 
delivery,  and  acknowledgment  of  successful  delivery.  This 
service  is  performed  within  GSM  control  channels  and  does 
not  require  the  use  of  the  voice  channeis  This  further  means 
that  no  special  equipment  for  data  service,  like  modems 
or  special  data  canfs,  is  needed.  The  SMS  service  operates 
by  sending  a  message  to  the  service  provider  message 
center,  and  it  is  forwarded  to  the  destination  using  service 
provider  network.  A  problem  that  can  arise  is  the  delay  in 
delivery  of  the  message  to  the  destination.  Although  de¬ 
lays  of  this  type  occur  occasionally,  most  deliveries  are 
performed  within  actual  real-time  constraints.  However, 
delivery  cannot  be  guaranteed  within  very  strict  time  con- 
stralnts.The  SMS  service  Is  used  to  sending  position  infor¬ 
mation,  signal  strength  measurements,  or  to  exchanging 
other  information  between  the  AGPCS  mobile  station  such 
as  telemetry  measurements,  or  control  information.  An 
application  layer  of  the  communication  protocol  has  been 
developed  that  provides  transfers  of  two  types  of  mes- 


I.  Short  messages  of  the  length  of  up  to  1 60  characters 
representing  a  computer  supported  version  of  GSM- 
provided  SMS  service.  Software  in  the  form  of  a  dy- 
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ramie  link  library  supports  sanding  and  receiving  of 
short  mattigas.  management  of  menage  buffers  and 
GSM  mobile  station  local  mamories.TNs  software  pro¬ 
vides  a  number  of  functions  that  can  be  used  from 
high-level  programming  languages. 

2.  Long  messages  of  almost  arbitrary  length.  Because  of 
the  limited  data  transfer  speed  in  GSM  network,  the 
length  of  the  long  message  is  pracbcaky  limited  to  the 
values  that  depend  on  specific  appkeation.  The  soft¬ 
ware  layer  for  long  message  transfers  provides  frag¬ 
mentation  and  defragmentation  of  messages,  ordering, 
and  checks  for  correctness  of  transfer,  If  required. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  AGPCS  communication 
is  ability  to  create  own  AGPCS  systems  (dosed  networks). 
Once  the  NC  is  created  it  knows  which  AGPCS  stations 
are  authorised  to  taka  part  in  the  system.  The  AG  PCS  sta¬ 
tion  must  first  register  to  the  NC.and  report  to  it  at  the 
agreed  time  intervals  or  at  the  NC  request.  Otherwise, 
the  NC  may  unregister  it  from  the  syttem.This  feature  is 
important  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  traffic  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  because  sending  messages  is  associated  with  the  cast 
Each  AGPCS  station  can  be  brought  in  a  sort  of  dormant 
state,  and  awakened  by  the  NC  when  needed-Also,  through 
its  own  intelligence  it  can  demand  communication  with 
the  NC  when  predefined  changes  in  the  positions  or  other 
monitored  variables  occur. 

The  AGPCS  allows  yet  another  type  of  message  exchange. 
This  alternative  way  is  using  point-to-point  transfers  that 
are  performed  after  establishing  connection  by  dialtng.The 

transfers  are  done  using  voice  channels  and  actual  air-time. 
However,  this  option  requires  additional  data  card  plugged 
into  the  notebook  computer.  In  the  current  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  AGPCS  system,  this  software  relies  on  the  com¬ 
plex  Microsoft  Telephony  Application  Programming  Inter¬ 
face  (TAPI).  Once  the  connection  is  established,  it  enables 
guaranteed  data  transfers  between  parties  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  data  transfer  speed  in  GSM  of  9,600  baud. 


5.  Implementation  and  Application 
Aspects 

The  Hrst  Implementation  of  tha  AGPCS  system  uses  the 
AGPCS  stations  consisting  of  the  GSM  mobile  station 
(handset)  connected  to  tha  PC -compatible  notabook  com- 
putar.The  whole  software  is  developed  to  run  in  the  MS 
Windows  operating  environment.  A  small  real-time  ker¬ 
nel-tike  application  collects  signal  strength  measurements, 
and  prepares  them  to  be  either  sent  to  the  network  su¬ 
pervisory  center,  or  used  to  estimate  position  locally.  The 
application  can  decide  what  to  transfer  to  the  NC  de¬ 
pending  on  the  criteria  set  up  by  the  application. The  other 
application  software  is  used  to  display  the  current  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  geographic  map.  This  operation  is  not  time 
critical,  and  software  reads  the  current  position  from  the 
file  that  is  optionally  used  to  log  (keap  track  of)  aN  posi- 


Maintaining  the  database  of  the  AGPCS  stations  mdudfog 
position  and  other  information  can  be  done  in  the  NC.  In 
this  case  the  AGPCS  station  can  be  reduced  to  the  GSM 
mobile  station  and  an  embedded  system  used  just  to  col¬ 
lect  measurements,  perform  estimate  of  position,  and  send 
that  information  to  the  NC.The  tasks  f  Vmed  at  the 
level  of  network  center  become  mote  compututonagy  and 
time  consuming.The  communication  aspect  becomes  very 
important,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  application  develop  ar 
to  keep  number  and  frequency  of  transferred  messages 
low  enough  to  avoid  bottleneck  at  the  point  of  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  NC  to  the  GSM. 

Based  on  GSM,  the  AGPCS  provides  and  guarantees  the 
highest  level  of  security  through  the  application  of 
encryption  algorithms  and  frequency  hopping  which  are 
fully  transpaient  to  application  deveiopcrsAlsa  the  AGPCS 
is  internationally  applicable,  enabling  completely  new  glo¬ 
bal  applications  without  using  specialised  equipment  or 
investing  in  expensive  infrastructure. 
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6.  Conclusions 

TheAGPCS  technology  for  portioning,  communication  and 
control  of  mobile  objects  It  described  in  chit  paper.  The 
AGPCS  uses  standard  GSM  to  perform  ill  functions,  mak¬ 
ing  sampler  combination  of  those  tasks  than  in  other  con¬ 
temporary  systems.  New  posnjootng  method  allows  to 
position  mobile  stations  within  270m  accuracy  making  tech¬ 
nology  applicable  for  many  existing  needs.  Current  imple¬ 
mentations  of  the  AG  PCS  mobile  station  and  network 
center  use  PC-compatible/MS  Windows  hardware/software 
platform.  They  have  been  chosen  as  suitable  for  compat¬ 
ibility  with  many  other  development  tools  and  applications. 
However,  the  AGPCS  mobile  station  can  be  redesigned  to 
the  form  of  embedded  solution.  The  main  future  research 
directions  are  further  improvement  of  positioning  model 
accuracy,  implementation  of  mobile  station  as  embedded 
solution,  and  new  applications  of  the  AGPCS  technology. 
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Abstract 

Change  detection  studies  require  that  all  spatial  informa¬ 
tion  be  registered  to  a  common  coordinate  frame.  A  pre¬ 
vious  image- to-map  rectification  study  was  performed  by 
registering  pixel  locations  to  map  positions  in  a  local  coor¬ 
dinate  frame  for  all  images  in  the  time  series.  However, 
the  precision  of  this  study  was  unable  to  be  quantified  due 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  map  generalisation  (Israel  et  al. 
1996).  A  better  technique  is  to  register  a  single  image  to 
the  coordinate  frame  either  by  using  conventional  survey 
techniques,  such  as  GPS,  or  by  having  known  camera  posi¬ 
tion  and  orientation  parameters  (internal  and  external 
control).  The  geocoded  image  becomes  the  base  map.  The 
other  images  are  then  registered  to  the  image  base  map. 

In  this  case  study,  we  have  used  the  North  Basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  as  our  study  area.  We  compared  our  results  to 
those  found  by  multiple  knage-to-map  registrations. 

Introduction 

Monitoring  large-area  temporal  changes,  whether  human 
induced  or  naturally  occurring,  requires  a  sufficient  amount 
of  archived  imagery  to  note  the  changes.  Ground  refer¬ 
ence  information  must  be  available  to  determine  the  local 
datum  for  quantifying  the  changes  that  are  observed.  Large 
area  monitoring  is  neither  cheap  nor  easy  but  is  required 
for  planning  and  management  of  natural  resources  (Estes 
and  Mooneyhan  1999). 
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Israel  is  exploiting  the  mineral  resources  available  within 
the  Dead  Sea.  To  do  this  they  are  effectively  draining  the 
North  Basin  in  evaporation  ponds  to  the  south.  Israel  et 
al.  (1996)  attempted  to  assess  the  changes  in  the  sea  level 
using  manned  space  photography  registered  to  a  1 : 250,000 
scale  map  (  REF  _Ref385752423 1*  MERGEFORMAT  Fig¬ 
ure  I).  The  precision  of  this  analysis  was  unable  to  be 
determined  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  map  generalisa¬ 
tion.  This  analysis  repeats  the  process  using  a  geometri¬ 
cally  corrected  and  georefe  rented  Landsat  Thematic  Map¬ 
per  (TM)  image  as  the  registration  map  and  to  quantify 
mapping  precision. 

This  protect  demonstrates  a  low  cost  computer  process¬ 
ing  methodology  to  monitor  large  area  changes.  The 
manned  space  photography  is  publicly  available  at  low  cost 
The  image  area  has  a  similar  ground  footprint  to  a  SPOT 
scene  for  high  spatial  resolution  photographs  (Israel  1992). 
However  in  New  Zealand,  an  unregistered  SPOT  image 
costs  approximately  three  hundred  times  that  of  u  s- 
tered  manned  space  photography.  We  will  show  that  using 
image-to-image  registration  of  imagery  is  not  only  less 
expensive  but  faster  and  more  accurate  than  image- to- 
map  registration  for  change  detection  issues. 

Procedures 

Manned  space  photographs  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  been 
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Figure  1  Decline  of  Dead  Sea  Surface  Area  by  Year  -  taken  from  (Israel  ex  al  1996) 
Note:  ♦  indicates  raw  data  values,  and  ^  indicates  linear  regression  line 


analysed  from  Apollo  9  in  1 969  through  to  the  Space  Shut¬ 
tle  mission  STS-47  September  1992.  Publicly  available  35 
mm  slides  were  taken  from  the  original  70  mm  format 
slides  and  tested  for  their  suitability  for  analysis.  Criteria 
for  suitability  were  a  small  zenith  angle  of  photography,  a 
high  target-to-background  contrast,  and  a  complete  pho¬ 
tographic  coverage  of  the  site  and  surrounding  area  to 
perform  image  registration  (Duggin,  1990  #10). 

The  slides  were  all  scanned  at  600  dots  per  inch  (dpi)  and 
transferred  to  ERDASAmagjne  image  analysis  software  for 
processing.  600  dpi  is  the  highest  resolution  of  the  scan¬ 
ner.  If  the  image  data  needed  to  be  stored  for  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  time,  then  scanning  resolution  would  have  been 
optimised.  The  scanned  image  data  was  then  visually  in¬ 
spected  for  usability  based  upon  the  above  criteria. 

Image  Registration 

The  registration  process  was  performed  using  a  I984TM 
image  with  the  standard  geometric  corrections  (UHesand 
and  Kiefer  1 994),  as  provided  by  United  States  Geological 
Survey  (USGS).  The  red  band  of  the  1984  TM  image  was 
used  as  it  contained  significant  contrast  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  surrounding  coast  and  readily  observable  land 


marks  for  registration.  The  corresponding  features  on  each 
manned  space  photographic  image  were  registered  to  the 
TM  image.  Only  manned  space  images  that  registered  with 
a  root  mean  square  (RMS)  error  of  less  than  I  pixel  were 
accepted  for  analysis.  As  each  digitised  manned  space  pho¬ 
tograph  is  of  different  scale,  the  area  contained  by  one 
pixel  will  also  vary.  This  ground  resolved  cell  (GRC)  is  a 
function  of  the  acquisition  parameters,  film  format  and 
orbital  position  and  orientation  relative  to  the  target  area. 
Although  the  GRCs  of  each  image  pixel  will  vary  due  to 
the  acquisition  geometry,  after  the  rectification  process  all 
image  pixels  contained  the  same  linear  cross  section  of 
ground  projection.  AD  rectified  manned  space  photogra¬ 
phy  images  were  overtax)  on  the  TM  image  to  visually  in¬ 
spect  the  precision  of  the  rectification.  It  was  found  in 
some  cases  that  even  though  the  RMS  error  was  below  I 
pixel  there  were  still  obvious  flaws  in  the  rectified  image. 
These  flaws  were  corrected  by  increasing  the  number  of 
registration  points,  especially  in  areas  where  the  difference 
between  the  TM  image  and  the  manned  space  imagery 
was  obvious.  The  image  transformation  was  performed 
using  the  standard  nearest  neighbour  algorithm  for  rectifi¬ 
cation  (ERDAS  1994). 
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Establishing  Area-of-lntwrest 
A  single  pixel  was  identified  within  tha  North  Basin.  Than, 
a  worming  (unction  was  performed  to  compere  tha  digitil 
value  of  the  target  pixel  with  its  neighbours.  Tha  compari¬ 
son  is  the  spactrai  Euclidean  distance.  The  worminf  fane- 
oon  produces  a  vector  area  of  incarast  (AOi)  containing 
all  adjacent  pixels.  As  this  is  an  accumuiathm  function,  aach 
new  pixel  has  the  same  function  appKad  to  its  neighbour¬ 
ing  pixels  for  the  same  range.  The  process  continues  until 
an  pixais  that  are  within  the  range,  and  art  in  contact  with 
each  other  are  Identified-  The  AOi  is  then  visually  com¬ 
pared  to  the  area  of  the  North  Basin.  Tha  process  is  re¬ 
peated  with  different  spactrai  distances  to  ensure  the  en¬ 
tire  North  Basin  and  only  the  North  Basin  is  idantified  as 
one  AOI.  In  some  cases,  it  was  not  possible  to  identify  the 


entire  North  Basin  using  a  single  AOI.  In  these  cases,  imd- 
□pie  AOI  ware  identified  with  varying  spactrai  Euclidean 
distances  These  indMdual  sub-Ads  ware  than  merged. 


Pixel  Counting 

Tha  final  Ad  was  than  assessed  by  counting  the  total 
number  of  pixels  and  hanca  tha  total  area  of  tha  North 
Basin.  Tha  counting  procedure  was  repeated  for  an  AOi 
with  higher  and  lower  spectral  Eudidaan  distances. 


Error  Assessment  of  Area 
The  major  components  of  error  are  identified.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  error  due  to  registration  is  the  RMS  error 
multiplied  by  the  total  length  of  the  major  axis.  In  this 
case,  tha  major  (North-South)  axis  of  the  North  Basin  it 
nxdriptsrl  by  the  RMS  rounded  to  the  equivalent  of  I  pocaiis 

GRC. 

To  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  Ad  identification  some 
of  tha  Imsges  were  reassessed  at  slightly  higher  and  lower 
spactrai  distances  This  enabled  us  to  calculate  the  per¬ 
centage  difference  in  total  area  caused  by  slight  variations 
in  the  spectral  distance.  The  appropriate  selection  of  the 
distance  defining  the  Ad  is  subjective.  Recreating  the  Ads 


Year 

Month 

Image 

GRC 

Total  Area 

Total  Area 

metres 

pixels 

hectares 

1969 

March 

AST9  562 

778 

1099 

66521 

1982 

November 

STS  57-75 

405 

4119 

67562 

1983 

November 

S09  50  1362 

343 

5603 

65919 

1984 

October 

41G  120  056 

687 

1345 

63480 

1985 

October 

S51J50084 

217 

13371 

62963 

1989 

October 

S34  84  067 

368 

4800 

65004 

1991 

April 

S37  151  124 

348 

5401 

65408 

1991 

June 

S40  612  245 

384 

4393 

64777 

1991 

June 

S40  606015 

466 

2835 

61564 

1992 

March 

S45  95  88 

595 

1766 

62521 

1992 

September 

S47  82  60 

249 

10474 

64940 

Figure  2  Results  of  A  nalysis 

The  results  show  an  irregular  decline  in  the  size  of  the  North  Basin  The  decline  is  not  a  linear  function  due  to 
varying  seasonal  conditions,  increases  in  water  use,  and  errors  in  acquisition  and  processing  There  are  two  areas 
of  the  analysis  which  can  be  affected  by  errors  The  rectification  processis  susceptibility  to  errors  has  been 
minimised  through  using  rectified  images  with  an  RMS  error  of  less  than  one  pixel 
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Year 

Meath 

baage 

G*C 

Tatal  Area 

Total  Area 

Max.  Error 

Perceatage 

p  t'  alt— 

DUfcraxv 

metres 

pixels 

bee  lares 

hectares 

1969 

March 

AST9.562 

778 

1099 

66521 

4046 

6 

1962 

November 

STS  057.75 

405 

4119 

67562 

2106 

3 

1963 

November 

S09.50.I362 

343 

5603 

65919 

1784 

3 

1964 

October 

41G.  120.056 

687 

1345 

63480 

3572 

6 

1965 

October 

S5IJ.5O.044 

217 

13371 

62963 

1128 

2 

1969 

October 

S34.84.067 

368 

4800 

65004 

1914 

3 

1991 

April 

S37.I5I.I24 

348 

5401 

65408 

1810 

3 

1991 

June 

S40  612.245 

384 

4393 

64777 

1997 

3 

1991 

June 

S40.606.0I5 

466 

2835 

61564 

2423 

4 

1992 

March 

S45_95_8» 

595 

1766 

62521 

3094 

5 

1992 

September 

S47_82_60 

249 

10474 

64940 

1295 

2 

Figure  3  Registration  Error  Assessment 
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Figure  4  Rectification  Error  Assessment 

with  higher  and  lower  spectral  differences  gave  us  an indi¬ 
cation  at  relative  error  due  to  operator  subjectivity. 

Results 

A  total  of  twelve  images  (including  the  TM  image)  were 
analysed.  The  image  acquisition  dates  range  from  March 
1949  through  to  September  1992.  The  results  of  analysis 
are  shown  in  REF  _Raf38574?349  V*  MERGEFORMAT 
Figure  2.  Relating  these  results  to  those  found  in  REF 
_Ref385752423  V*  MERGEFORMAT  Figure  I  shows  little 
difference  in  the  change  in  the  area  over  time. 


Registration  Error 

This  means  that  the  maximum  possible  error  due  to  regis¬ 
tration  is  the  area  of  one  pixel  multiplied  by  the  length  (as 
this  Is  larger  than  the  width)  of  the  North  Basin  (  REF 
_Ref38575 1 427  \*  MERGEFORMAT  Figure  3).  Given  that 
the  area  we  have  identified  as  that  of  the  North  Basin  ( 
REF  _Ref385749349  \*  MERGEFORMAT  Figure  2),  is  cor¬ 
rect  then  the  variation  due  to  rectification  error  is  simply 
that  area,  plus  or  minus  the  area  of  one  pixel  moWpiled  by 
the  length  of  the  North  Basin  (  REF  _Ref385749364  \* 
MERGEFORMAT  Figured). 
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Year 

Month 

Image 

Spectral 

Distance 

Rows 

Columns 

Pixel  Sue 

Total  Area 

Total  Area 

Difference  area 

puck 

puck 

■cm 

puck 

tecum 

penxatafe 

m > 

Uarit 

xmjm 

34 

900 

m 

TM 

Ml 

4632! 

1969 

March 

AST9.562 

29 

900 

601 

1082 

65492 

2 

1969 

March 

AST9_562 

39 

900 

601 

1119 

67731 

2 

m* 

30 

30M 

3013 

SL 

I3M00 

67330 

1984 

5*  August 

TM  of  North  Basin 

15 

3094 

2045 

28.5 

824092 

66937 

1 

1984 

5th  August 

TM  of  North  Basin 

25 

3094 

2045 

28.5 

839204 

68164 

l 

tm 

fnrtr 

4KM2BJ06 

30 

300 

397 

007 

1349 

03400 

1984 

October 

4  IG_  120.056 

15 

286 

297 

687 

1345 

63480 

0 

1984 

October 

41G_120_056 

25 

286 

297 

687 

1345 

63480 

0 

Ocaotor 

ssujte** 

30 

330 

347 

317 

13371 

62903 

1985 

October 

S51J_50_084 

45 

536 

347 

217 

13156 

61950 

2 

1985 

October 

S51J„50_Q84 

55 

536 

347 

217 

13526 

63693 

1 

19*2 

March 

S45  93_10 

3t 

307 

312 

395 

1710 

02321 

1992 

March 

S45_95_88 

26 

307 

312 

595 

1727 

61140 

2 

1992 

March 

S45jW_88 

36 

307 

312 

595 

1814 

64220 

3 

19*2 

*,r, - 

S47*2_« 

CompMte 

534 

433 

249 

10474 

64940 

1992 

September 

S47^82_6© 

15 

554 

453 

249 

8364 

51858 

20 

1992 

September 

S47  82  60 

20 

554 

453 

249 

11806 

73198 

13 

Figure  S  AOI  Error  Assessment 


Area-of-  Interest  Selection  Error 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  process  of  identifying  the  appro¬ 
priate  AOI  is  subjective.  Once  the  appropriate  AOI  was 
selected  the  spectral  distance  was  noted.  The  analysis  was 
then  repeated  using  spectral  distances  five  greater  and  less 
than  the  original  value  which  corresponded  to  +  15%.  Five 
images  were  resampled  to  illustrate  the  relative  errors. 
The  results  of  this  resampling  are  shown  in  REF 
_Ref3857493fl0  \*  MERGEFORMAT  Figure  5.  The  images 
with  merged  AOI  are  subject  to  the  possibility  of  larger 
errors.  AOI  error  assessment  shows  the  percentage  vari¬ 
ation  in  area  for  each  image  as  it  is  resampled  with  differ¬ 
ent  spectral  distances. 

Discussion 

This  research  quantifies  the  error  sources  associated  with 
multidate  image  merging.  Because  the  control  of  the  reg¬ 
istration  procedure  was  much  better  than  the  previous 
attempt  by  Israel  et  al.  (1996)  the  possibility  of  large  er¬ 
rors  in  the  image- to-map  registration  process  was  mini¬ 
mised  (  REF  _Ref385 749344  V  MERGEFORMAT  Figure 
4)  and  consequently  the  error  analysis  was  focused  on  the 
actual  image  analysis  procedure.  We  also  found  a  difficulty 


in  pixel  counting  for  our  AOI  in  ERDAS/lmaginc  due  to  its 
approximation  of  pixels  in  an  area.  Consequently,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  develop  our  own  pixel  counting  software. 

Our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  data  can  be  seen  in 
the  percentage  error  estimates  for  the  samples  of  the  data. 
The  images  with  merged  AOI  show  obvious  areas  of  large 
error.  This  error  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  due  to 
the  error  assessment  being  done  with  regards  to  one  AOI 
inside  the  obvious  boarders  of  the  North  Basin  and  one 
which  is  minimally  outside  the  boarders.  It  was  expected 
that  images  with  larger  GRCs  would  consequently  show 
greater  variability  in  the  accuracy  of  total  area  analysis. 
This  was  not  the  case.  It  appears  that  the  main  cause  of 
error  in  images  is  the  lack  of  image  contrast  in  some  im¬ 
ages  between  land  areas  and  the  water  of  the  North  Ba¬ 
sin. 

Conclusion 

The  procedures  developed  here  may  be  applied  to  a  wide 
range  of  change  detection  problems.  Manned  space  pho¬ 
tography  is  a  low  cost  alternative  to  environmental  satel¬ 
lite  image  data,  and  the  database  spans  over  30  years. 
However,  additional  costs  include  increased  registration 
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1.  Introduction 

Voronoi  tessdhtion  is  an  exhaustive  partitioning  of  space 
in  a  finite  set  of  non-ovtriapping  continuous  regions  called 
Voronoi  polygons.  Such  construction  is  defined  from  a  fi¬ 
nite  set  of  distinct  points.  To  each  point  (also  called  gen¬ 
erator  point)  is  associated  the  region  of  the  plane  which  is 
nearer  to  this  particular  generator  point  than  to  any  other 
(OkabeecaL  1 992).  In  plant  ecology,  plant  coordinates  are 
used  for  generator  points.  Plants,  being  sedentary,  experi¬ 
ence  the  environment  only  in  their  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Brown  ( 1 965)  and  Mead  ( 1 9M)  were  the  first  ecolo¬ 
gists  to  represent  the  space  that  closely  surrounds  a  plant 
by  Voronoi  polygons.  Brown  uses  Voronoi  polygons  as  "area 
potentially  available"  to  a  plant,  i.e.  the  available  area  for  a 
plant  to  satisfy  its  needs  in  water,  nutrients  and  Hght.  A 
generator  point  can  also  be  compared  to  a  tree  trunk  and 
the  associated  polygon  to  the  ‘crown  projection  area’  of 
the  corresponding  tree,  used  by  foresters  (Bouchon  1979). 
Voronoi  tessellation  (Fig.  I )  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  position,  size  and  shape  of  individual  plants  in  relation 
to  the  number  and  proximity  of  their  contiguous  neigh¬ 
bours.  Hence,  polygon  features  reflect  local  variations  in 
plant  density. 

Several  authors,  working  under  carefully  controlled  condi¬ 
tions  with  monospecific  even-aged  populations,  have  used 
polygon  area  as  a  descriptive  tool  of  spatial  plant  arrange¬ 
ment  and/or  as  a  predictive  tool  of  plant  performance 
(Mithen  et  al.  1964,  Madack  *  Harper  1984,  Aguilera  6 

]  0  0  0  0  fl  0  0  1  1  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0 


Lauenroth  1993).  Other  studies,  on  seedling  survival 
(Wxtkinson  et  al.  1 963, Owens  &  Norton  1 969). show  that 
mortality  is  greater  for  plants  of  smaflest  polygon  area. 

In  this  article,  we  propose  another  use  of>feronoi  diagram 
in  constructing  a  spatkxemporal  model  to  study  plant 
population  dynamics.  We  analyse  in  particular  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  various  recruitment  processes  on  the  spatial  pat¬ 
terns  of  a  Guianan  forest  stand.  First,  an  initial  model  con¬ 
taining  a  random  recruitment  process  provides  results  on 
age.  population  size  and  spatial  pattern  dynamics.  Then,  we 
conceive  a  second  Voronoi  model  including  canopy  open¬ 
ings  and  recruitment  processes  in  gaps.  With  this  second  , 
model,  we  foe  use  our 

attention  on  the  changes  in  spatial  patterns  through  time 
according  to  the  opening  rate  and  gap  area  distribution. 

2.  Voronoi  models 

2.1.  Concepts  and  implementation 

A  Voronoi  tessellation  can  be  defined  as  follows:  let  P,,?,, 

...,PN  be  a  finite  number  of  distinct  points  in  the  plane,  the 
region  associated  to  PN  is  the  setTN  defined  by: 

TN=(x  |  d(x3>JSd(x,PJ  for  alt  m*n) 

where  d  is  the  euclidean  distance  (Okabe  et  al..  1992). 

To  construct  the  Voronoi  tessellation,  we  use  the  algo¬ 
rithm  proposed  by  Green  A  Sibson  (1978),  revised  by 
Bowyer  (1981)  and  Bertin  (1994).  It  consists  of  an  incre¬ 
mental  method  of  adding  generator  points  one  at  a  time 
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Figure  I  Vonmoi  tessellation  where  polygons 
containing  small  hatched  ancles  are  marginals 
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in  the  sampling  window  until  the  tetiegerinn  o  complete. 
The  injection  of  a  new  generator  point  modifies  local  con- 
ugutoav  Such  an  algorithm  uses  lists  of  generator  points 
and  vartices,  and  is  computatxxially  efficient  (resolution 
time  in  0(n)). 


Certain  polygons,  tided  marginal,  are  partially  determined 
by  sampling  window  boundarias.  Such  marginal  polygons 
art  not  representative  of  the  population  and  should  be 
excluded  from  any  analysis.  1o  select  marginal  polygons, 
we  use  the  algorithm  proposed  by  Kenkel  et  al.  (1989a). 

To  use  Voronoi  tessellation  for  spabotemporal  models, 
some  generator  points  are  inserted  and  others  are  sup¬ 
pressed  from  the  tessellation  through  time  steps,  accord¬ 
ing  to  rules  for  recruitment  (arrival  of  saplings  in  the  stand) 


Aggregative 
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Figure  2  (a)  Voronoi  tessellation  constructed  with  618  points  determined  from  three  different  point  processes 

(b)  Coeffiaent  of  variation  of  polygon  area  with  respect  to  the  number  of  points,  to  detect  the  spatial  pattern 
Curves  are  bounded  by  confidence  intervals  obtained  from  Monte  Carlo  simulations  of  aggregative  (Neyman- 
Scott),  random  (Poisson)  and  regular  (randomized  periodic)  point  processes 
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and  mortality  (removal  o f  treesJ.Thus,  insertion  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  points  wiM  induce  local  modifications  in  the 
simulated  forest  stand  spatial  patterns.  However,  recruit 
number  and  tree  mortality  are  functions  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  size.  Thus,  while  the  population  size  dynamics  is 
managed  at  a  global  level,  the  changes  tn  spatial  pattern 
through  time  arise  from  local  events.  Furthermore,  plants 
can  change  their  internal  state  (such  as  age  or  diameter) 
according  to  a  growth  model.  In  this  article,  age  is 
incremented  at  each  time  step  but  the  growth  process  is 
not  included. 


A  preliminary  analysis  ofVoronoi  polygon  properties  led 
us  to  prefer  the  coefficient  of  variation  of  polygon  area 
(CV)  as  the  most  simple  and  efficient  variable  for  describ¬ 
ing  the  spatial  pattern  of  generator  points  (Fig.  2)  (see  also 
Vincent «  al.  1976.  Upton  A  Fingeiton  1965,  Hutchings  A 
Discombe  1966,  Lon  1 990,  Harcelpoil  A  Us  son  1992). 


2.2.  Random  recruitment  hypothesis 
A  first  model  has  been  conceived  for  analysing  the  behav¬ 
iour  ofiforonoi  polygons  used  in  spa tio temporal  models. 
At  the  initial  time,  aVoronoi  diagram  is  constructed  with 


618  points  corresponding  to  the  mean  density  of  trees 
(with  a  dbh(*)  >IOcm)  observed  on  t  ha  at  the  Paracou 
experimental  site  (Schmitt  A  Banteau  1990)  in  French 
Guiana  (SMS'S.  52-55'W)  between  1969  and  1994  (Fig. 
3). The  initial  points  are  randomly  distributed  following  a 
Poisson  point  process,  in  accordance  with  the  spatial  pat¬ 
tern  of  trees  observed  on  field  data.  At  each  step,  r  indi¬ 
viduals  are  recruited  and  m  trees  are  removed,  such  as  : 


N(t+I)  =  N(t)  +  r  ■  m, 

with  r  =  Bin(R,  N(t))  and  m  =  Bin(M.  N(t)) 


where  Btn(n,  p)  refers  to  the  binomial  distribution  with  n, 
the  number  of  trials  and  p,  the  success  probability.  The 
symbol  P  represents  the  recruitment  rate.  M,  the  mortal¬ 
ity  rate  and  N(t),  the  population  size  it  time  t  .The  coor¬ 
dinates  of  the  recruits  are  determined  from  a  Poisson  point 
process  and  each  individual  has  the  same  probability  of 
being  eliminated.  As  trees  are  recruited  at  dbh  =  10  cm, 
one  time  step  equals  the  necessary  time  to  reach  such  a 
diameter  i.e.  approximately  10  years. 
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common  measure  of  tree  size 


Figure  3  General  characteristics  of  the  forest  dynamics  at  Paracou  experimental  site  (French  Giuana)  between 
1984  and  1994.  Recruitment  and  mortality  rates  are  expressed  in  %  of  the  population  size. 
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During  the  amuMon  procedure,  we  test  several  values 
for  R  and  M,  including  the  extreme  ones  observed  on  the 
Paracou  site.  The  simulations  are  realized  for  different  ini¬ 
tial  spatial  patterns :  complete  ipadal  randomness  (Poisson 
point  process),  Neyman-Scott  aggregative  process  (see 
Scoyan  at  al.  IMS  for  a  review)  and  “muddled"  periodic 
spatial  pattern.  For  each  set  of  parameters.  30  umuiaoor  j 
are  performed  in  order  to  obtain  statistically  valid  resubs. 
The  output  variables  i.e.  population  size,  ape  and  CV,  are 
observed  on  200  time  steps. 

2.3.  Results 

The  system  is  obviously  sustainable  when  M  approaches  R 
but  a  small  difference  between  the  values  of  R  and  M  lead 
to  a  hut  deviation  from  equilibrium  (Fig.  4). 

On  Paracou  station,  we  observed  the  rates  R  =  0.89  X  N / 
year  and  M  =  I  .OS  X  N/year.  When  the  model  runs  with 
these  values,  the  population  dynamics  is  unsteady  and  the 
simulated  forest  stand  perishes  after  122.3  steps,  i.e.  1223 
years. 

However,  this  result  is  founded  on  the  unlikely  hypothesis 


of  persistence  of  the  values  of  R  and  M  over  several  cen¬ 
turies.  As  the  population  size  dynamics  seems  sensitive  to 
small  ddfarences  between  recruitment  and  mortality  rates, 
the  next  model  will  be  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  steady 
state  of  the  forest  stand,  such  that  M  =  R  =  Bin(p,  N(t)). 
where  prepresents  both  recruitment  and  mortality  rates. 

The  ape  distribution  of  the  crees  becomts  stable  between 
25  and  50  steps  depending  on  the  values  of  R  and  M  (Fig. 

5) 

Whether  the  initial  point  process  is  random,  aggregative 
or  regular,  the  spatial  pattern  becomes  random  after  20 
time  steps  (F;fc  J).This  phenomenon  follows  from  the  ran¬ 
dom  choices  of  the  coordinates  of  recruits  and  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  trees  to  suppress. 

3.  Gap  effects  on  forest  stand  spatial 
patterns 

3.1.  Canopy  gap  modelling 

On  average,  IX  of  the  forest  canopy  is  annually  opened  by 

treefads  and  branchfoHs.  In  these  canopy  gaps  (Brolorw  1982) 


Figure  4  Influence  of  the  difference  between  recruitment  and  mortality  rate  on  the  population  size  dynamics  R 
represents  the  recruitment  rate  (%/step  i.e.  %/l0  years).  M,  the  mortality  rate,  equals  0.1  N/step.  Curves 
are  bounded  by  confidence  intervals  obtained  with  30  simulations. 
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new  patches  of  vegetation  start  to  grow  which  later  will 
form  the  forest  canopy.  Gaps  in  the  canopy  increase  light 
levels  and  modify  other  characteristics  of  the  environment 
(Dens low  1 967,  Brown  1 993)  sufficiently  to  influence  the 
dynamics  of  the  tree  population  (Pickett  &  White  1 985, 
Platt  A  Strong  1 969, Van  der  Meet  1 995).  Numerous  seed¬ 
lings  establish  themself  in  these  openings,  inducing  a 
clumped  spatial  pattern  (Armesto  et  at.  1986). 

Our  aim  is  to  estimate  the  aggregation  intensity  obtained 
in  a  simulated  forest  stand  where  canopy  gaps  appear.  Con¬ 
sequences  of  different  opening  rate,  gap  area  distribution 
and  initial  spatial  stand  pattern  on  the  forest  dynamics  are 
analysed  with  regards  to  the  age.  population  size  and  CV 
changes  through  time. 

To  include  the  canopy  opening  process  in  the  Voronoi 
model,  we  determine  at  each  time  step,  a  total  opened 
area,  tg(t),  such  as : 

tg(t)  =Norm  (mg,  vg)x  A. 

where  Norm  refers  to  the  normal  law,  mg,  the  mean  open¬ 


ing  rate,  vg,  the  variance  of  opening  rate  and  A.  the  total 
area  of  the  study  plot  The  total  opened  area  is  spread 
over  several  gaps  whose  areas,  sg(i),  verify  L  sg(i)  =  tg(t). 

Values  of  sg(i)  are  samples  of  a  Gamma  taw  fitted  on  the 
size  distribution  of  field  observed  gaps  (Fig.  7). 

Openings  are  assumed  circular  and  their  centers  are  ran¬ 
domly  located  in  the  plot.  Trees  located  in  gaps  are  elimi¬ 
nated  (gap  mortality  process)  and  the  openings  are  imme¬ 
diately  filled  by  recruits.  The  number  of  recruits,  r,  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  gap  area,  as  the  recruitment  density  ap¬ 
proaches  stand  density.  While  all  recruits  appear  in  gaps, 
only  52%  of  trees  die  through  canopy  openings;  the  rest 
(98%)  are  dead  standing  trees  (Durrieu  de  Madron  1 993). 
Hence,  the  population  dynamics  is  expressed  as  : 

N(t+ 1)  =  N(t)  +  r  -  (Mg  +  Mds), 

whh  Mg~{sg(i)},  Mds  =  (0.98/0.52)  Mg  and  r  =  £.  (N(t)/A) 

sgO). 

where  Mg,  the  number  of  fallen  trees  during  opening  of 
the  canopy,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  gap  and  Mds,  repre- 


Figurr  7  Gamma  lawn  filled  on  observed  gap  distributions  in  French  Guiana  (Van  der  Meer  1995)  or  generated 
artificially  The  parameters  a  and  b  represent  respectively  the  scale  and  shape  parameters  of  the  Gamma  law 
With  respect  to  the  mean  value  of  a  Gamma  law.  mga  is  the  expected  mean  gap  area  mga  =  (WO  b/a) 
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The  combination  of  three  values  of  tg,  three  couples  a.  b 
and  three  initial  spatial  patterns  allow  us  to  simulate  vari¬ 
ous  disturbance  modes  of  the  neotropical  rain  forest  (Ta¬ 
ble  I).  As  previously.  30  simulations  are  realized  on  200 
steps  for  each  set  of  parameters.  The  observed  output 
variables  are  population  size  and  CV.  polygon  area  and  tree 
age  distributions,  plus  some  information  on  gap  character¬ 
istics  (number  of  gaps,  mean  and  variance  of  their  areas). 

3.2.  Results 

Changes  in  opening  rate  and  Gamma  function  parameters 
(a  and  b)  imply  variations  in  the  gap  numbers  (Table  2) 
Gap  number  increases  with  tg  but  the  mean  gap  area  rt 
mains  equal  to  159.2  m2  (SO  =  6.8). Thus,  turnover  rate(*) 
increases  and,  consequently,  mean  age  decreases  because 
the  total  opened  area  of  the  forest  stand  increases  with  tg 
(Fig.  8a).  The  necessary  time  to  reach  a  stationary  mean 
age  (the "transient  regimen")  decreases  as  tg  increases  (Fig. 
8a). 

Though  the  gap  number  decreases  when  the  mean  area  of 
the  simulated  gap  increases  (Table  2).  the  age  distribution 
of  the  forest  stand  remains  unchanged  because  the  total 
opened  area  is  the  same  however  it  is  split  into  individual 
gaps  (Fig.  8b). 

The  coefficient  of  variation  of  polygon  areas  varies  accord¬ 

Table  1  :  Simulated  gaps  features 


ing  to  the  opening  rate  but  also  to  the  gap  area  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  box  plots  of  CV  illustrate  these  differences  (Fig. 
9).We  conclude  that  gap  dynamics  plays  an  important  role 
in  generating  a  tendency  to  aggregation  in  the  spatial  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  forest  stands. 

Finally,  we  analyse  the  effect  of  the  initial  spatial  pattern  of 
trees  on  changes  in  CV  with  time,  when  the  opening  rate 
equals  1 0  %/step  and  the  gap  area  distribution  corresponds 
to  an  intermediate  case  (a=l.97,  b=3.00). The  transient 
regimen  is  shorter  than  the  observed  one  in  the  reference 
model, and  the  CV  mean  is  higher  (0.75)  (Fig.  IO).Thus.the 
introduction  of  the  canopy  opening  mechanisms  seems  to 
he  aggregativity  of  the  forest  stand. 

4.  Dicussion  and  perspectives 
The  study  of  tropical  forest  dynamics  is  based  on  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  three  closely  linked  elements  :  first,  the  population 
size  influenced  by  recruitment  and  mortality  mechanisms 
and  secondly,  the  diameter  distribution  or  basal  area  which 
depends  on  the  growth  processes.The  last  element  is  the 
spatial  distribution  of  the  forest  stand.  Usually,  we  accept 
the  following  sequence : 

clumped  juveniles  •>  random  adults  ->  regular  old  adults 


(’)  TUmover  rate  =  number  of  years  it  takes  to  cover 
a  unit  area  of  forest  with  gaps,  using  the  average  area 
annually  affected  by  gaps  (Van  der  Meer  ]  995) 
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"ruble  2  Gap  numbers  obtained  from  different  opening  rates  or  gap  area  distributions 
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Figure  9  The  coefficient  of  variation  of  polygon  areas  as  functions  of  (a)  opening  rate  and  (h)  gap  area 
distribution. 


Time  sc; 


Figure  W  CV  dynamics  when  the  opening  rate  equals  10%/step  and  the  disturbance  mode  corresponds  to  a 
intermediate  case  (a  -  J  .97,  b-3  00)  Curves  are  bounded  by  confidence  intervals  obtained  with  30  simulations 
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to  describe  the  changes  in  the  spatial  pactams  of  a  forest 


plot  with  dm*  (Kankal  1968.  Gavrikov  A  Scoyan  1995). 

This  sequence  results  from  a  massive  recruitment  of  seed¬ 
lings  which  induct  tha  formation  of  nftpui  in  zones 
favourable  to  sapling  establishment.  The  high  density  char¬ 
acterizing  these  zones  then  triggers  a  self-thinning  proc¬ 
ess  in  the  plot  due  to  the  competitive  interactions  for  re¬ 
sources.  So.  as  time  advances,  we  observe  a  repulsion  phe¬ 
nomenon  between  individuals,  leading  to  a  regular  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  forest  stand. 

This  theoretical  scenario  is  not  always  verified  and  the 
underlying  mechanisms  are  not  always  known.TypicaUy.  in 
the  above  time  sequence,  gap  influence  is  not  considered. 

The  studies  realized  on  French  Guiana  forests  suggest  the 
intervention  of  at  least  four  factors  in  the  spatial 
structuration  of  the  forest  stand  :  competition  between 
individual  trees,  seed  dispersal,  soil  features  and  canopy 
openings. 

As  canopy  openings  are  propitious  zones  for  recruitment, 
we  test  the  hypothesis  of  an  increased  aggregation  inten¬ 
sity  in  disturbed  forest  The  results  give  an  average  CV=0.75 
in  disturbed  simulated  forests  vs.  0.53  in  undisturbed  ones, 
leading  us  to  conclude  on  an  aggregative  effect  of  canopy 
openings.  In  addition,  the  aggregation  rate  increases  with 
opening  rate.  The  same  trends  appears  when  the  mean 
gap  area  increases  from  75.5  mJ  (SO  =  9.3)  to  298.0  mJ 
(SO  =  20.2).Though  these  results  were  expected,  the  ob¬ 
served  values  of  CV  for  the  plots  of  primary  forest  in 
Paracou  station  remain  near  random  at  0.53  while  the  mean 
opening  rate  equals  1%  per  ha  and  per  year. 

Obviously,  it  is  unrealistic  to  consider  canopy  gaps  as  the 
unique  factor  managing  che  spatial  pattern  changes  in 
neotropical  forests.  Consequently,  inclusion  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  interactions  will  be  the  next  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  Voronoi  model  of  forest  dynamics.  Competi¬ 
tion  could  provoke  a  self-thinning  process  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  aggregative  effect  of  gaps.  The  individual  based 
and  spatially  explicit  models  applied  to  forest  dynamics 
study  use  various  expressions  of  competition  in  their 
growth  submodel.  Several  authors  suggest  using  the  area 
of  Voronoi  polygons  as  a  competition  index.  However, 
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Kankal  at  al.  (1969)  and  Welder  at  ai.  (1990),  explore* 
this  form  of  competition  index  on  forest  standi  explain 
lass  than  30%  of  the  growth  variation  of  studied  trees. 

Indeed,  one  drawback  of  this  approach  is  ignoring  indi¬ 
vidual  tree  size,  since  the  polygon  area  depends  solely  on 
the  positions  of  neighbouring  points. 

To  conclude,  the  model  presented  in  this  artida  introduces 
a  new  wq  to  study  the  forest  dynamics  with  spetiotamporal 
models  (Cziran  6  Bartha  1992).  Voronoi  diagrams  offer 
the  opportunity  to  analyse  simultaneously  the  spatial  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  forest  stand  and  the  local  competition  pres¬ 
sure  oecuring  between  trees  An  example  of  such  aVoronoi 
forest  model  led  us  to  highlight  the  determinant  role  of 
gaps  in  generating  an  aggregative  spatial  pattern  of  trees. 

To  analyse  the  effect  of  interindividual  competition  on  spa¬ 
tial  pattern  and  diameter  distribution,  in  further  work  we 
will  introduce  a  growth  process  in  our  model  with  a  com¬ 
petition  index  that  considers  both  polygon  area,  size  of 
the  corresponding  tree  and  size  of  its  neighbours. 
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Abstract 

Computer  model  analyses  of  dimate  change  impacts  are 
data  intensive  due  to  the  spatial  and  temporal  dimensions 
over  which  climate  operates.  Data  intensity  proves  a  ma¬ 
jor  constraint  in  the  design  of  such  climate  models.  For 
policy  oriented  climate  models  this  constraint  proves  criti- 
cal.  given  the  lower  specification  computer  hardware  readily 
available  to  decision  makers.  This  paper  discusses  the  use 
of  spatial  data  orderings  in  combination  with  run-length 
encoding  to  spatially  compress  climate  data.  Experiments 
have  been  conducted  which  test  the  application  of  various 
data  ordering  schemes  to  the  storage  of  climate  data  for 
New  ZeabndAustralia  and  Bangfadesh.The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  presented. 

1.  Introduction 

Under  the  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change, 
signatory  parties  have  an  obligation  to  report  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Parties  regarding  their  vulnerability  and  adap¬ 
tive  capacity  to  climate  change. This  places  reporting  coun¬ 
tries  in  an  awkward  position;  policy  makers  are  advised 
that  the  greenhouse  effect  is  real,  and  probably  already 
occurring,  but  they  often  have  little  quantitative  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  impacts  of  global  warming  on  which  to  base 
their  assessments.To  make  informed  decisions,  policy  mak¬ 
ers  need  tools  which  enable  them  to  estimate  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  climate  change  over  a  wide  range  of  policy  op¬ 
tions,  and  which  can  provide  a  concise  overview  of  the 
uncertainties  surrounding  global  climate  change  (Hulme 
et  of.,  1994;  Dowlatabadi  and  Morgan,  1993).  Importantly, 
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this  requires  the  consideration  of  the  spatio-temporal  im¬ 
pacts  of  climate  variability  and  change. 

The  most  efficient  way  of  dealing  with  climate  impacts  over 
time  and  space  is  through  the  use  of  computer  models. 
However,  the  development  of  computer  models  for  cli¬ 
mate  impact  assessment  is  fraught  with  difficulty.  Due  to 
the  spatial  and  temporal  nature  of  the  analyses,  such  cli¬ 
mate  impact  models  usually  process  data  over  at  least  two 
dimensional  space,  and  thus  tend  to  be  data  intenstve.Typt- 
caMy,  information  systems  store  and  manipulate  one  di¬ 
mensional  data.  Data,  therefore,  proves  to  be  a  bottle-neck 
in  many  climate  impact  models,  requiring  significant 
amounts  of  storage  space  and  fast  computer  hardware 
(notably  disk  drives  and  processors).  As  such,  research  is 
necessary  to  improve  the  design  and  implementation  of 
data  structures  and  algorithms  for  the  management  of  spa¬ 
tially  referenced  climate  data.  This  paper  examines  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  storage  of  spatial  climate  data.  Attention  is 
focused  on  the  use  of  various  data  orderings  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  run-length  encoding  (RLE)  to  reduce  storage 
requirements. 

2.  Integrated  Assessments  Models  —  the 
context 

As  noted,  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  policy  decisions 
on  how  to  prevent  or  adapt  to  climate  change.  For  this, 
information  on  climate  change  is  fundamental.  However, 
the  most  scientifically  advanced  climate  models,  general 
circulation  models  (GCMs),  are  too  computationally  de¬ 
manding  for  such  purposes,  generally  requiring  large 
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amounts  of  computer  processing  power  and  txne.  Essan- 
tiafty.  the  complexity  of  such  models  makes  (ham  more 
sufead  to  scientific  analyses,  rather  than  lor  diract  use  in 
policy  or  impact  analysis  which  tend  to  require  multipie 
modal  runs.  Additionally,  the  spatal  resolution  of  GCMs  is 
often  too  low  to  prove  of  any  real  benefit  for  national  or 
local  scale  policy  or  impact  analysis.  Finally.  GCMs  them¬ 
selves  say  little  about  biophysical  and  socio-economic  im¬ 
pacts  or  mitigation  and  adapabon  options. 

To  overcome  this  methodological  gap,  a  new  class  of  inte¬ 
grated  assessment  models  (1AM)  has  evolved  (Wayant  et  of.. 
1996).  Such  systems  combine  climate,  environmental  and 
socio-economic  impact  models  in  order  to  provide  the 
flexibility  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  climate  change  and  vari¬ 
ability.  Often,  these  systems  integrate  subjective  expert 
judgement  about  poorly  understood  parts  of  the  problem, 
with  formal  analytical  treatment  of  the  well  understood 
parts  (Dowfatabadi  and  Morgan,  1 993).  These  lAMs  typi¬ 
cally  attempt  to  capture  the  most  salient  features  of  more 


ages  of  climate  variables)  in  live  year  increments  to  the 
year  2100.  These  images  are.  in  turn,  used  as  input  to  the 
sectoral  vnpect  models.  For  a  more  complete  description 
of  thd  methodology  see  Kenny  et  al.  ( 1 99S)  and  Warrick  et 
of  (1 996). 

In  design*^  such  national-scale  integrated  models,  it  is 
important  to  consider  computational  efficiency.  A  policy- 
oriented  tool  should  allow  multiple  experiments  to  be 
undertaken  quickly,  thus  allowing  sensitivity  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ous  model  inputs  and  assumptions.  However,  many  inte¬ 
grated  models  are  designed  to  run  on  desktop  computers. 
The  reduced  processing  power,  memory  and  secondary 
storage  (disk  space)  of  desk  top  computers  is  a  determi¬ 
nant  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  resolutions  at  which  the 
software  operates,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  complexity 
of  the  model.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  increase  computa¬ 
tional  efficiency.  Some  techniques,  researched  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  national-scale  1AM  development,  are  discussed  be¬ 
low. 


advanced  climate  models  in  a  reduced-form,  or  as  results 
generated  off-line  and  used  as  model  input  data.  Modularity, 
inherent  in  lAMs,  ensures  the  software  is  readily  updated 
to  reflect  scientific  advances.  The  most  comprehensive  and 
complex  versions  of  lAMs  are  the  highly  aggregated  glo¬ 
bal-scale  lAMs  (eg.  IMAGE;  Alcamo  et  of.  1994) 

At  a  national  scale,  simpler  integrated  models  are  being 
developed  for  New  Zealand  (CUMPACTS),  Bangladesh 
(BD-CUM),  and  Australia  (OzClim)  (Kenny  et  of..  1 995; 
Warrick  et  of..  1996).  The  purpose  of  these  models  is  to 
examine  the  spatial  impacts  and  sensitivities  of  various 
sectors  (in  New  Zealand,  for  example,  pastoral,  horticul¬ 
tural  and  arable  cropping  sectors  are  examined)  to  cli¬ 
mate  variability  and  change.The  models  can  be  viewed  as 
a  graphic  user  interface  that  provides  a  structured  route 
through  a  collection  of  climate  and  sectoral  impact  mod¬ 
els.  In  essence,  they  operate  by  coupling  a  simple  global 
climate  model  (MAGICC  -  Model  for  the  Assessment  of 
Greenhouse  gas  Induced  Climate  Change,  see  Osborn  and 
Wigley  ( 1 994);' Wigley  and  Raper,  ( 1 992);Wigley  and  Raper, 
( 1 993);Wigley,  (1993):  Hulme  et  of..  (1994))  with  a  regional 
climate  change  model  to  generate  scenarios  (raster  im¬ 


3.  Spatial  data-structures 

3. 1  Run-Length  Encoding 
Many  features  which  are  mapped  change  gradually  over 
space.  If  such  a  feature  is  mapped  in  a  raster  format,  there 
is  a  probability  that  neighbouring  cells  will  have  the  same 
attribute  value.  As  such,  raster  maps  and  images  generally 
have  some  degree  of  homogeneity  (Bell  et  of.  1988).  The 
degree  of  homogeneity  depends  on  important  factors  such 
as  the  spatial  variability  of  the  feature  and  the  resolution  it 
is  being  mapped  at  Figure  I  illustrates  a  simple  map,  and  a 
possible  raster  representation  of  this  map.  Although  this  is 
an  example,  It  illustrates  that  often  cells  in  a  raster  image 
have  the  same  value  as  a  neighbouring  cell. 

If  the  grid  is  read  from  left  to  right  (row  order)  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  repetition  of  data. Table  I  Illustrates  the 
one  dimensional  row  order  representation  of  the  above 
grid  within  a  file.  As  can  be  seen,  there  is  considerable 
redundancy  in  the  file  due  to  repetition  of  values.  This  is 
common  in  spatial  data  with  some  degree  of  homogeneity. 
Run-length  encoding  (RLE)  takes  advantage  of  homogene- 
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Table  1.  Row  Order  File  Structure 
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Table  2.  Row  Order  File  Structure  with  Run-Length  Encoding 


ity  in  data  to  reduce  the  amount  of  disk  space  necessary 
to  store  the  data  (Eastman,  1 992a:  Eastman,  1 992b;  Hoiroyd 
and  Bed,  1992;  Goodchild  and  Grandfield,  1 983;  Abel  and 
Mark.  1990).  When  writing  a  raster  to  file  using  RLE,  rep¬ 
etitions  of  values  are  recognised.  Instead  of  writing  each 
individual  value  to  the  file  (as  in  the  above  example),  as 
each  repetition  of  values  is  encountered,  the  value  is  writ¬ 
ten  once  along  with  the  number  of  repetitions  of  it  (the 
run-length)  A  record  can  be  eliminated  from  the  file  when¬ 
ever  a  cell  has  the  same  value  as  the  cell  previously  proc¬ 
essed. Table  2  illustrates  the  row  order  representation  of 
the  above  grid  using  RLE. 

3.2  Data  Ordering 

A  raster  image  can  occupy  different  amounts  of  storage 
depending  on  how  it  is  structured  and  ordered. To  benefit 
more  from  RLE  and  reduce  storage  requirements,  homo¬ 
geneity  can  be  increased  by  using  different  data  orderings. 
Geographic  data  are  essentially  two  (or  more)  dimensional, 
whereas  computer  storage  and  processing  are  essentially 

a  o  b  r  1 1  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  i  o  ( 


one  dimensional  (Mark,  1 986).  No  linear  (one  dimensional) 
sequence  can  preserve,  and  therefore  benefit  from,  all  spa¬ 
tial  properties  of  geographic  data  (Mark,  1 986).  Using  RLE, 
longer  run-lengths  will  result  in  less  storage  requirements. 
Intuitively  then,  one  would  expect  orderings  which  attempt 
to  best  preserve  spatial  relationships  to  increase  run- 
lengths  and  reduce  storage  requirements. 

Experimentation  with  data  orderings  is  often  credited  to 
somewhat  obscure  work  carried  out  by  Morton  in  the 
mid  I960’s  for  the  Canada  Geographic  Information  Sys¬ 
tem  (cited  in  Mark,  1 986;  Goodchild  and  Grandfield.  1 983; 
and  Lauzon  et  a!..  1 985).  Morton’s  order,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  internal  report  for  IBM  Canada,  allowed  cells 
which  are  close  together  in  two  dimensional  space  to  be 
placed  in  similar  positions  in  the  linear  sequence  of  the  file 
(see  Figure  2c).  Further  research  into  data  orderings  was 
undertaken  by  Goodchild  and  Grandfield  ( 1 983)  and  Abel 
and  Mark  ( 1 990).  In  Goodchild  and  Grandfield's  experi¬ 
ment,  four  data  orders  were  empirically  tested  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  compression  capability.  Goodchild  and 
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(a)  Row  Order 


(b)  Row-prime  Order 


(c)  Morton  Order 


(d)  Hilbert  Order 


(e)  Column  Order 


Figure  2,  Spatial  data  orderings  (after  Goodchild  and  Grandfield,  1983) 


Grandfield  tested  row  order,  row-prime  order,  Morton 
order,  and  Hilbert  order  (Figures  2a  through  2d). 

From  Figure  2,  it  would  appear  that  both  Hilbert  and 
Morton  orders  help  to  preserve  the  spatial  relationships 
of  the  two  dimensional  raster  in  the  translation  to  a  one 
dimensional  sequence,  and,  as  such,  longer  run-lengths  can 
be  expected.  In  the  experiments  conducted  by  Goodchild 
and  Grandfield  (1983)  boolean  images  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  spatial  homogeneity  were  used  to  test  the  com¬ 
pression  capability  of  the  various  orders, Their  results  in¬ 
dicated  that  for  images  with  a  high  degree  of  local  spatial 
homogeneity,  storage  could  be  reduced  by  up  to  60%  us¬ 
ing  Hilbert  order,  and  25%  using  Morton  order,  as  opposed 
to  using  row  order.  For  images  with  little  spatial  homoge¬ 
neity  their  tests  resulted  in  approximately  a  5%  reduction 
from  Hilbert  order  and  a  5%  increase  from  Morton  order, 
over  row  orderA  comparative  analysis,  undertaken  by  Abel 
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and  Mark  (1990).  found  row.  row  prime  and  Hilbert  or¬ 
derings  to  be  of  equivalent  performance,  and  suggested 
that  storage  could  by  reduced  by  approximately  40%  when 
used  in  combination  with  RLE. 

4.  Application  to  climate  data 

Following  the  work  oudined  above,  experiments  were 
designed  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  six  different  orders 
for  the  storage  of  climate  data.The  experiments  differ  from 
those  described  above;  rather  than  encoding  boolean  im¬ 
ages,  multicoloured  images  were  tested.  Raster  images 
corresponding  to  annual  precipitation  (total)  and  annual 
mean  monthly  temperature  for  the  North  and  South  Is¬ 
lands  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Bangla¬ 
desh  were  used  to  test  the  orders.  Each  record  (cell)  in 
the  input  images  contains  a  four-byte  floating  point  value, 
recording  either  its  total  rainfall  or  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture. 
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Thee*  tmt  images  choxn 
were  selected  from  th* 
databases  of  1AM  cur- 
randy  undar  development, 
and  therefor*  th*  results 
of  th*  experiment  are  di¬ 
rectly  relevant  to  ongoing 
rasaarch  for  national-scale 
1AM  development  Sum¬ 
mary  data  pertaining  to 
each  the  test  images  can 
be  seen  in  Table  3. 


Dataset 

Spatial 

Resolution 

Cals 

Badqpound 

cels 

North  Island 

0.05 

22.701 

18.065 

South  Island 

0.05 

29,141 

22.423 

Australia 

0.2 

2-4.249 

12.916 

Queensland 

0.06 

22.185 

3.418 

Bangladesh 

0.05 

12.500 

7,736 

TUble  3,  The  sample  images 


Th*  record  structure  for  th*  RLE  file  consists  of  a  se¬ 
quence  of  five  byte  records;  a  four  byte  colour  value,  fol- 
lowed  by  one  byte  recording  the  run-length.  Due  to  the 
overhead  of  storing  run-length,  it  is  possible  to  actually 
increase  the  storage  requirement  for  raster  images  with 
little  or  no  homogeneity.  The  decision  to  allocate  one  byte 
to  the  run-length  variable  involves  a  trade-off;  images  with 
a  low  degree  of  homogeneity  will  often  not  reach  the  up¬ 
per  run-length  limit  (255).  and  therefore  increasing  the  size 
of  this  variable  would  increase  the  size  of  each  record  in 
the  file.  On  the  other  hand,  images  with  a  high  degree  of 
homogeneity  will  often  reach  die  run-length  limit,  and  re¬ 
quire  an  extra  record  to  take  the  overflow. 


The  four  orders  discussed  above  were  tested,  as  well  as 
two  others;  column  and  column  prime  ordering  (Figures 
2e  and  2f).  Column  and  column  prime  ordering  operate 
similarly  to  row  and  row  prime  ordering  except  that  the 
traversal  is  from  top  to  bottom  rather  than  left  to  right. 
Column  and  column  prime  orderings  were  included  as  it 
was  expected  that  they  should  perform  best  when  the 
climate  data  has  some  degree  of  longitudinal  gradient  (ie. 
the  values  vary  less  over  latitude  than  they  do  over  longi¬ 
tude). 


5.  Results 

The  results  from  the  experiment  are  illustrated  in  Table  4. 
The  values  in  this  table  represent  the  percent  reduction  in 
the  run-length  encoded  file  from  its  original  size. The  graphs 
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in  Figures  3  and  4  aid  interpretation  of  the  results.  From 
these,  we  can  see  that  the  differences  in  the  comparative 
performance  of  the  orderings  are  actually  very  small.  Gen¬ 
erally.  for  both  climate  variables,  row  and  row  prim*  or¬ 
ders  provide  the  best  compression,  followed  by  column 
and  column  prime.  Hilbert,  and  lastly.  Morton  order.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  most  cases,  the  two  dimen¬ 
sional  orderings  (Morton  and  Hilbert)  are  outperformed 
by  the  other  orders.  This  is  most  likely  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  two  dimensional  orderings  are  quadrant  re¬ 
cursive,  and  therefore  each  image  needs  to  be  transposed 
onto  a  grid  with  x  and  y  dimensions  of  2”,  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  cells  that  need  to  be  encoded. 


The  Bangladesh  images  show  the  largest  range  of  com¬ 
pression  over  the  six  orders-The  most  effective  orderings 
are  row  and  row  prime  for  temperature,  and  conversely 
for  precipitation  the  most  effective  orderings  are  column 
and  column  prime.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  flat 
topography  of  Bangladesh  has  less  influence  effect  on  the 
climate  and  therefore  slight  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  gra¬ 
dients  exist  for  temperature  and  rainfall  respectively. 


Studying  the  results  further,  a  lack  of  difference  between 
row  and  row  prime  orderings,  and  column  and  column 
prime  orderings  is  apparent  This  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  images,  except  Queensland,  have  a  land 
mass  surrounded  by  background  values  (usually  a  coastal 
or  country  boundary),  and  therefore  the  colour  values  in 
the  images  are  completely  surrounded  by  background  val¬ 
ues.  In  effect  this  diminishes  the  differences  between  the 
row  and  column  orderings  and  their  prime  variants.  In  the 
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Temperature 


North  Island 

73.50 

73.50 

73.47 

73.43 

71.83 

7134 

South  Mind 

70.57 

70.57 

70.42 

70.42 

69.35 

69.69 

Australia 

■40.95 

40.90 

40.60 

40.60 

39.04 

39.78 
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-167 

-123 

-165 

-2.47 

-4.88 

-3.57 

Bangladesh 

65.40 

65.39 

59.26 

59.26 

55.46 

6147 

Precipitation 

North  Island 

73.50 

73.50 

73.44 

73.40 

71.80 

72.33 

South  Island 

70.5! 

70.51 

70.32 

70.32 

69.24 

69.58 

Australia 

41.76 

41.71 

41.38 

41.38 

39.70 

40.62 

Queensland 

-3.18 

-167 

0.88 

1.05 

-3.43 

-127 

Bangladesh 

51.16 

51.15 

58.71 

58.71 

53.61 

54.87 

Tuble  4 ,  Percentage  compression  of  individual  images 
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Figure  3,  Percentage  compression  of  temperature  images 


case  of  the  Queensland  images,  the  differences  are  more 
pronounced,  and  for  three  of  the  four  cases  the  row  and 
column  orderings  are  less  effective  than  the  prime  order¬ 
ings. 

In  all  cases  the  Queensland  images  fail  to  compress  to  a 
size  smaller  than  the  original  file.  This  could  be  due  to 
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particular!)'  low  homogeneity  of  the  colour  values  for  the 
particular  images.  However,  it  is  more  likely  an  Indication 
that,  in  terms  of  reduction  of  actual  colour  values,  little  is 
to  be  gained  through  any  form  of  data  ordering  and  run- 
length  encoding. The  graph  in  Figure  S  illustrates  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  compression  (based  on  the  average  com¬ 
pression  of  all  the  orders)  of  a  given  raster  and  the  number 
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Figure  4.  Percentage  Compression  of  Precipitation  images 

of  background  cells.  As  would  be  expected,  a  relationship  and  this  variability  undoubtedly  influences  the  poor  run- 

exists.  as  background  cells  are  often  contiguous  and  of  the  lengths  of  colour  values.  Additionally,  factors  such  as  spa- 

same  value,  therefore  large  run-lengths  should  result.  How-  tial  resolution  of  the  encoded  images  will  often  affect  ho- 

ever,  the  relationship  is  very  strong,  and  in  effect,  the  lack  mogeneity  —  a  high  resolution  image  will  have  a  greater 

of  variation  from  the  fitted  line  indicates  that  for  the  ex-  degree  of  spatial  auto-correlation  than  the  same  image 

perimental  images  there  is  very  little  spatial  homogeneity  gridded  to  a  coarser  resolution. 


(and  therefore  compression)  of  the  coloured  cells. 

6.  Discussion 

Climate  is  driven  by  solar  energy.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
amount  of  solar  energy  received  varies  latitudinally;  the 
closer  one  is  positioned  towards  the  poles  the  less  energy 
is  received.  From  this,  we  could  perhaps  expect  a  low  de¬ 
gree  of  latitudinal  homogeneity  with  climate  data,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  row  order  traversal  (longitudinal)  would  result  in 
longer  run-lengths.This  could  perhaps  explain  why  the  row 
and  row  prime  orders  marginally  outperformed  the  other 
tested  orders.  However,  in  reality,  the  problem  is  not  that 
simple.  Climate  is  highly  variable  over  both  latitudinal  and 
longitudinal  dimensions,  due  to  the  influence  of  factors 
such  as  topography,  orography,  continentality,  and  oceans, 


Another  possible  contributor  to  the  poor  run-lengths  for 
the  coloured  values  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  tested  data. 
Host  images  of  climate  variables  are  interpolated  using 
mathematical  procedures  from  meteorological  station 
weather  records.  The  nature  of  some  of  these  interpola¬ 
tion  algorithms  tends  to  produce  images  which  vary  over 
space  between  the  original  site  data,  sometimes  in  an  un¬ 
realistic  manner,  and  fail  to  adequately  represent  regional 
or  local  scale  climates.  This  is  most  evident  in  interpola¬ 
tion  algorithms  which  treat  the  climate  parameter  as  an 
independent  variable  (such  as  inverse  distance  weighted 
algorithms).  More  advanced  techniques,  such  as  co-kriging 
(Bogaert  et  at,  1 995)  or  partial  thin-plate  smoothing  splines 
(Hutchinson,  1 995)  include  the  influence  of  variables,  such 
as  elevation,  in  the  interpolation.  Often,  this  type  of  ap- 
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Figure  .5.  Relationship  between  compression  and  number  of  background  cells 


proach  better  captures  the  spatial  variability  of  climate, 
and  one  could  expect  a  higher  degree  of  spatial  auto-corre¬ 
lation  in  the  interpolated  image.  Further  :o  this,  interpo¬ 
lated  images  are  only  as  good  as  the  quality  of  the  point 
data  they  are  interpolated  from.  Low  density  station  net¬ 
works  and  erroneous  site  records  produce  poor  quality 
images  with  more  spatial  variability. 

7.  Conclusions 

Overall,  the  results  suggest  that,  due  to  the  factors  out¬ 
lined  in  the  discussion,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  data  ordering  scheme  will  perform  better  than  any 
other,  or  indeed  result  in  any  compression  at  all,  with 
gridded  climate  data. As  such,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  develop  a  generic  algorithm  based  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  data  ordering.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  RLE  is  an  unsuitable  technique  for  application 
to  lAMs.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  size  of  the  original  files 
were  substantially  reduced  through  the  effective  compres¬ 
sion  of  the  background  values.  If  it  is  important  that  geo- 
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graphic  referencing  is  retained  implicitly  in  the  images  used 
by  the  climate  model  (for  example,  if  the  climate  mode! 
makes  use  of  images  with  differing  resolutions,  projections, 
or  geographic  windows),  and  the  images  contain  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  background  values,  then  the  use  of  data 
orderings  and  RLE  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
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1.  Abstract 

Recent  developments  in  GIS  have  focused  on  the  need  for 
technically  unrestricted  interchange  of  both  spatial  data 
and  traditional  GIS  operations  and  analysis.  In  this  paper  it 
is  asserted  that  while  research  in  these  fields  are  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  parallel  developments  in  the  area  of  collaborative 
spatial  process  modelling  development  are  becoming  more 
reliant  on  free  exchange  of  both  data  and  models.  It  is 
suggested  that  as  these  two  fields  of  reseat- S  advance,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  will  be  blurred.  A  proposal  is 
put  forward  for  the  construction  of  a  system-independent 
spatial  process  modelling  tool  capable  of  integrating  the 
transfer  of  data  and  operations  as  well  as  other  process 
modelling  functions  to  complete  desired  outcomes. 

2.  Introduction 

The  development  of  techniques  for  access  and  utilisation 
of  remotely  distributed  spatial  databases  via  global  net¬ 
works  is  potentially  a  ‘great  leap'  for  the  GIS  field  (Thoen 
1 995).  The  potential  benefits  of  research  in  this  area  are 
the  construction  of  platform  independent  methods  of  spa¬ 
tial  analysis  incorporating  the  convenient  and  transparent 
integration  of  disparate  data  sets,  and  real-time  display  of 
queries.  In  addition  to  the  dear  benefits  of  research  in 
this  area,  further  use  of  closed  proprietary  vendor  for¬ 
mats  is  being  seen  by  many  organisations  as  a  restrictive 
practice  adding  to  the  desire  for  open  systems  (Ayers 
I99S). 
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Many  current  transfer  problems  stem  from  the  existence 
of  the  legacy  file  formats  and  complex  data  transforma¬ 
tions  required  for  usability.  A  similar  inefficiency  and  du¬ 
plication  can  be  seen  in  GIS  functionality  (Astroth  1 995). 
Because  of  these  limitations,  Astroth  argues  that  the  po¬ 
tential  for  the  further  integration  of  spatial  resources  has 
been  restricted.  While  the  current  developments  of  the 
Open  GIS  Consortium  (OGC  1 996)  in  particular  would 
appear  promising,  the  extent  of  this  problem  suggests  that 
much  more  work  is  required.  In  this  paper,  a  brief  over¬ 
view  of  Open  GIS  will  be  given  followed  by  the  highlight¬ 
ing  of  some  developments  in  the  area  of  data  and  process 
transfer.  The  paper  will  then  focus  on  some  recent  re¬ 
search  findings  in  spatial  process  modeling  before  propos¬ 
ing  the  development  of  a  process  modelling  tool  that  at¬ 
tempts  combine  the  two  fields. 

3.  Open  GIS:  Transfer  and 
Interoperability 

The  vision  of  the  Open  GIS  consortium  is ‘.  .  .the  full  inte¬ 
gration  of  geospatial  data  and  geoprocessing  resources  into 
mainstream  computing  and  the  widespread  use  of 
interoperable,  commercial  geoprocessing  software 
throughout  the  information  infrastructure’  (OGC  1996). 

The  proposal  is  made  that  GIS  software  development  take 
Che  form  of ‘plug  and  play’  modules  leaving  the  user  free  to 
select  the  best  component  to  solve  a  specific  problem 
(Glover  1995). The  principal  thrust  behind  the  Open  GIS 
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initiative  is  the  development  of  GIS  interoperability  (transfer  One  solution  to  the  current  proprietary  format  exchange 
of  data  and  process)  rather  than  just  the  transfer  of  straight  problem,  is  the  use  one  of  a  growing  number  of  spatial 

data.  Table  I  details  the  differences  between  the  transfer  data  interchange  software  package  such  as  FME  ( 1 997)  or 

of  data  and  interoperability.  Blue  Marble  ( 1 997). 


'Interoperability'  allows  for  the  analysis  of  data  in  addition 
to  the  straight  exchange.The  transfer  of  these  two  com¬ 
ponents  (data  and  process)  will  now  be  examined  with 
discussion  on  some  of  the  related  issues,  and  the  most 
promising  route  for  future  research. 

4.  TYansfer  of  Data 

"Data  are  the  raw  facts  entered  into  the  computer"  (Shore 
I968,pl0).  In  GIS  terms, data  has  traditionally  been  viewed 
as  the  ‘raw  facts'  in  the  structure  of  fixed  proprietary  ven¬ 
dor  formats.  These  formats  have  resulted  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  evolutionary  nature  of  GIS  development  itself.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  'barriers'  (Glover  1995)  created  by  use  of 
different  non-interchangeable  vendor  formats,  efforts  to 
overcome  these  differences  have  traditionally  been  time 
consuming,  difficult  and  resource  intensive.  While  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  interchange  standards  such  as  the  Spatial  Data 
Transfer  Standard  (SDTS,  USGS  1 996)  are  useful  for  bulk 
transfer,  their  use  is  very  limited  when  attempting  online 
transfer  (Ayers  1 995).  This  is  because  the  use  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  '....requires  an  extra  step,  can  lose  data  and  create 
inaccuracies,  and  requires  a  lengthy  import  process....' 
(Ayers  I995.p60). 


‘The  Feature  Manipulation  Engine  if  ME.)  a  a  sophisticated 
configurable  spatial  data  processor  and  translator  The  FME 
facilitates  powerful  interoperability  between  diverse  systems, 
and  can  be  used  as  the  backbone  of  on  on-demand  map¬ 
ping  system.'  (FME  1 997) 

If  this  type  of  development  is  a  prelude  to  future  initiatives 
by  other  solution  providers,  and  more  particularly,  GIS 
providers,  then  this  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  vendor  data 
integration  research  is  progressing  favourably.  This  is  con¬ 
sumer  driven  and  reflects  a  changing  attitude  towards  the 
importance  in  sharing  data  resources  (Marr  1 996). 

5.  TYansfer  of  GIS  Operations 

Albrecht  ( I996,p36)  derives  a  ‘conclusive  list  of  Universal 
GIS  Operations'  shown  in  table  2.  According  ro  Albrecht, 
these  operations  represent  the  building  blocks  from  which 
more  complex  operations  may  be  constructed.  These 
operations  were  identified  by  Albrecht  from  the  processes 
commonly  found  in  existing  GIS  software  and  have  each 
been  defined  algebraically.  Algebraic  specifications  were 
chosen  because  they  are  relatively  easy  to  implement  by  a 
functional  programming  language,  and  provide  unequivo¬ 
cal  function  definitions. 


Recent  developments,  possibly  spurred  on  by  the  Open 
GIS  initiative  (OGC  1996)  have  seen  some  software  ven¬ 
dors  starting  to  tackle  this  problem  (Strand  1 996).  The 
GeoMedia  product  launched  by  Intergraph  in  March  1 997, 
features  limited  data  access  to  other  vendor  formats, 
through  the  data  warehousing  capabilities  (Intergraph 
1997). 


Once  these  operations  have  been  defined  in  this  manner 
it  is  suggested  by  the  authors  that  a  major  step  has  been 
made  towards  the  free  exchange  of  GIS  operations.  Since 
mathematical  definitions  exist  for  GIS  operations,  a  good 
foundation  has  been  made  towards  the  creation  of  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  remote  control  of  these  primary  operators 
on  host  spatial  databases.  Alternatively,  mechanisms  may 
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Locational  Analysis 
Terrain  Analysis 
Distribution/ Neighbourhood 
Spatial  Analysis 
Measurements 


Interpolation;  Search-by-region;  Search-by-attribute;  (Re-)Classification 

Buffer;  Comdor;  Overlay; Voronoi/Thiessen 

Slope/  Aspect;  Catchment/ Batins;  Drainage/Network;  ViewShed 

Cott/Diffusion/Spread;  Proximity.  Nearest-Neighbor 

Multivariate  analysis;  Pattem/Dispersion;  Centrality/Connectedness;  Shape 

Measurements 


Table  2  -  Universal  GIS  Operators  from  (Albrecht  1996) 

be  put  in  place  to  send  locally  stored  operations  to  act  on 
the  remote  data  assuming  security  is  not  compromised. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  java  applets,  but  are  too 
restricted  in  their  operations  on  the  client  machine. 

6.  Spatial  Process  Modelling 

There  are  many  actual  and  potential  applications  lor  spa¬ 
tial  process  modelling,  and  as  such,  research  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  generic  process  modelling  tools  and  methods 
with  maximum  useability  and  flexibility  are  preferable.  Parks 
( 1 993)  recognised  that  the  majority  of  recent  spatial  mod¬ 
elling  research  has  focused  on  environmental  issues.  This 
appears  to  have  resulted  in  a  bias  towards  environmental 
modelling  development  as  presented  in  the  literature.  It  is 
argued  here  that  much  of  the  work  reported  has  general 
application  and  thus  no  distinction  is  made. 

There  is  great  potential  for  spatial  processing  software 
that  integrate  the  benefits  of  GIS  with  the  process  analysis 
capabilities  of  modelling  software  (Abel  et  at.  1 997;Bennett 
1 997).  Parks  ( 1 993)  argues  that  with  appropriate  planning, 
modelling  and  GIS  technofogy  may  '...cross-fertilize  and 
mutually  reinforce  each  other’  (p3 1 )  and  that  both  will  be 
made  more  robust  by '...their  linkage  and  coevolution’  (p33). 
According  to  Abel  et  of.  ( 1 997).  this  integration  in  the  past 
has  been  technically  difficult  to  achieve.  Abel  et  at  (1997, 
pS)  argue  that  many  examples  of  GIS  and  modelling  sys¬ 
tems  integration  ’...are  typically  specific  to  the  component 
subsystems  and  to  the  narrow  application  focus  of  the  in¬ 
tegrated  system'. 

Ball  (1994,  p346),  defines  a  good  model  ‘..as  one  that  is 
capable  of  reproducing  the  observed  changes  in  a  natural 
system,  while  producing  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  the 
system'.  This  implies  that  the  model  has  two  functions. 


oomo 


First,  to  simulate  and  predict  based  on  observed  proc¬ 
esses,  and  second,  provide  detailed  understanding  of  the 
inter-relationships  among  variables  and  processes  described 
by  the  model.  Simulation  modelling  must  ‘...describe,  ex¬ 
plain,  and  predict  the  behaviour  of  the  real  system'  (Hoo¬ 
ver  et  at  1 989.  pS)  and  ‘...requires  that  the  model  indicates 
the  passage  of  time  through  the  change  in  one  or  more 
variables  as  defined  by  the  process  description'  (Ball  1 994. 
p347).  Ideally,  in  an  integrated  geographical  modelling  sys¬ 
tem  (GMS).  as  described  by  Bennett  (1997,  p337), ‘...users 
should  be  able  to  visualize  ongoing  simulations  and  sus¬ 
pend  the  simulation  process  to  query  intermediate  results, 
investigate  key  spatial/temporal  relations, and  even  modify 
the  underlying  models  used  to  simulate  geographical  proc¬ 
esses’. 

The  limited  development  of  these  models  in  the  past  is 
according  to  Maxwell  et  al.  ( 1 995,  p247)  due  to  '...the  large 
amount  of  input  data  required,  the  difficulty  of  even  large 
mainframe  serial  computers  in  dealing  with  large  spatial 
arrays,  and  the  conceptual  complexity  involved  in  writing, 
debugging  and  calibrating  very  large  simulation  programs'. 
An  accepted  method  of  reducing  program  complexity  ar¬ 
gue  Maxwell  et  at  (p25 1 )  involves  ‘...structuring  the  model 
as  set  of  distinct  modules  with  well-defined  interface.'. 
Maxwell  et  al.  suggest  that  the  use  of  a  modular  hierarchi¬ 
cal  approach  permits  collaborative  model  research,  and 
simpler  design,  testing  and  implementation.  Bennett  ( 1 997) 
and  Maxwell  et  at  (1 995)  advocate  the  use  of  modelbase 
management  systems  to  store,  manipulate,  and  retrieve 
models.  Bennett  (p339)  states  that  'by  managing  models 
like  data,  model  redundancy  is  reduced  and  model  con¬ 
sistency  is  enhanced'. 

Maxwell  et  al  ( 1 996)  suggest  that  one  way  to  develop  sim- 
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pier  process  model  design  tods,  is  to  construct  suitable 
graphical  interfaces  for  the  display  and  manipulation  of 
structure  and  dynamics.  Albrecht  et  aL  (1997,  p!58)  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  a  '...flow  charting  environment  on  top  of 
existing  standard  GIS  chat  allow  che  user  to  develop 
workflows  visually.’,  in  addition  Bennett  ( 1 997)  and  Parks 
(1993)  assert  the  need  for  artificial  intelligence,  expert 
systems,  and  agents  to  guide  non-expert  users  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  handling  of  these  tools  and  reduce  the  need  for 
the  writing  of  complex  computer  code. 

7.  Major  Issues  Spatial  Process 
Modelling  to  be  Resolved 

Besides  the  difficulties  in  linking  GIS  functionality  to  proc¬ 
ess  modelling  software  discussed  in  the  previous  section, 
there  are  potential  problems  in  the  standardisation  of  proc¬ 
ess  model  description.  This  is  highlighted  by  Abel  et 
al.(  1 997)  who  recognises  the  need  for  compatibility  with 
legacy  models  and  identifies  the  requirement  in  many  cases 
to  're-use'  rather  than  're-implement'.  To  promote  inter¬ 
nationally  collaborative  development  of  sophisticated 
modular  process  models  as  supported  by  Maxwell  et  al. 
(1995).  there  needs  to  consistency.  More  specifically,  if 
there  can  be  agreement  on  the  format  of  a  modelling  lan¬ 
guage.  then  unrestricted  development  of  modelling  tools 
may  take  place.  Other  areas  for  further  research  include 
the  need  for  transparent  access  for  spatial  modelling  tool 
during  operation  to  high  performance  computers,  support 
for  differing  spatial  representations, and  temporal  dynamic 
modes  (Maxwell  etai..  1 996).  In  addition  to  these  improve¬ 
ments,  Bennett  (1997)  argues  the  need  for  developments 
in  four-dimensional  data  structures,  improvements  in  sci¬ 
entific  visualisation,  equation  generation,  and  model  vali¬ 
dation  and  calibration. 

8.  Spatial  Process  Modelling  System  II 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  system  to  design  spatial  proc¬ 
ess  models,  permit  sharing  of  model  structure,  and  ex¬ 
ecute  the  process  model  on  user  selected  data,.  The  func¬ 
tionally  independent  components  of  the  system  will  in  the 
form  of  services.  Services  will  initially  comprise  model  de¬ 
sign,  model  interpretation.  GIS  operations,  data  conver¬ 


sion,  and  visuaksation.These  self  contained  modules  would 
be  able  to  be  enhanced  and  replaced  as  required  without 
affecting  the  rest  of  the  modelling  system.  This  modefling 
system  is  viewed  as  a  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
SPMS  modelling  system  (Mann,  1997). 

For  illustrative  purposes,  a  very  simple  model  represent¬ 
ing  a  standard  cartographic  modelling  process  has  been 
shown  in  Figure  I .  The  purpose  of  this  model  is  to  select 
suitable  parachute  drop  sites  given  specific  criteria  relat¬ 
ing  to  maximum  ground  slope,  and  proximity  dose  to  or 
away  from,  air  corridors,  access  roads,  and  waterways.  Fig¬ 
ure  I  represents  a  screen  shot  of  a  non-functional  proto¬ 
type  of  a  model  design  and  construction  interface  and  one 
of  the  services  in  the  modelling  system.  The  current  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  interface  is  written  in  Visual  Basic,  but  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  process  of  being  converted  u>  Java  for  maxi¬ 
mum  cross-platform  portability.  The  data  conversion  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  provided  by  FME  (1997).  To  enable  this,  a  spe¬ 
cific  interface  will  be  constructed  between  this,  and  the 
model  interpretation  service.  FME.  does  have  the  minor 
limitation  in  that  it  is  platform  dependent  requiring  Solaris 
orWindows95/NT,  but  it  is  believed  that  with  the  use  of 
self  contained  services,  future  versions  of  the  software  may 
remove  this  limitation. 

Using  this  object  based  interface,  the  user  is  able  to  place 
objects  from  the  menu  onto  the  modelling  area.  The  ob¬ 
ject  may  take  the  form  of  data  inputs,  data  outputs,  spatial 
operators  (defined  by  Albrecht  1996).  and  mathematical 
operators.  In  addition  other  specialised  objects  include 
time  constraints  and  other  sub-modelling  components. 
Unks  are  drawn  between  the  objects,  but  these  serve  only 
to  indicate  the  sequence  of  processing  steps  which  may 
be  forward  or  reverse  (which  provides  feedback  loops). 
In  this  example,  the  four  inputs,  slope,  airspace,  road,  and 
hydro,  are  linked  to  either  a  buffer  or  overlay  spatial  op¬ 
eration.  concluding  in  the  desired  output.  The  required 
parameters  for  each  object  may  be  specified  by  clicking  on 
an  object  These  parameters  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  object 

Once  model  design  has  taken  place,  it  is  intended  that  the 
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Figure  1  -  I'rototypv  Spatial  M/ulel  Design  and  Construction  Interface 


structure  may  be  distributed  widely  and  reused.  A  poten¬ 
tial  user  may  receive  the  model  structure  file,  and  either 
include  it  in  their  own  model  construction  or  send  it  to 
the  implementation  service.  When  opened  the  implemen¬ 
tation  service  reads  the  file  and  determines  the  required 
inputs  and  outputs,  before  creating  a  dynamic  interface  for 
the  specification  of  required  data  sources.  Figure  2  is  a 
non-functional  example  of  such  an  interface  as  it  would 
relate  to  the  previous  parachute  dropsite  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  specification  of  data  sources  and  desti¬ 
nations,  the  interface  would  also  provide  detailed  model 
descriptions  and  limitations,  and  options  for  how  the 
processing  should  proceed.  This  format  will  allow  users 
to  insert  their  own  data  for  full  utilisation  of  the  model. 
There  are  a  significant  problems  to  be  resolved  such  as 
data  type  specific  processing,  security,  meta-data,  and  ver¬ 
sion  control. 

9.  Conclusion 


The  development  of  highly  sophisticated  spatial  process 
modelling  techniques,  involving  the  modular  and  distrib¬ 
uted  amalgamation  of  GIS  and  modelling  software  capa¬ 
bilities  is  progressing  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  research  is 
continuing  into  GIS  interoperability,  representing  the  un¬ 
restricted  exchange  of  data  and  process. 

In  this  paper  the  role  of  spatial  model  interchange  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  transfer  of  spatial  data  and  operations  has  been 
discussed.  Analysis  of  the  features  of  both  suggest  a  blur¬ 
ring  of  the  differences  between  interoperable  GIS  and  ad¬ 
vanced  spatial  process  modelling  systems.  A  potential  con¬ 
ceptual  strategy  has  been  discussed,  that  would  integrate 
some  of  the  more  recent  research  and  tools,  to  advance 
the  knowledge  in  this  area.  For  the  success  of  such  a  project 
it  is  recognised  that  ongoing  work  in  the  interchange  of 
data  and  operations  is  paramount 
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Abstract 

The  integration  of  existing  modelling  and  geographic  in¬ 
formation  systems  (including  GIS)  is  an  important  activity 
that  enhances  the  value  of  these  systems.  In  this  paper,  we 
present  a  simple  and  comprehensive  approach  for  the 
integration  of  separately  developed  software  systems. Any 
information  system  can  be  integrated  using  our  method¬ 
ology  without  the  complexities  introduced  by  providing 
an  interpretation  of  a  universal  language.The  design  of  our 
integration  methodology  consists  of  four  separate  com¬ 
ponents,  the  protocol  for  communication,  a  message  queu¬ 
ing  system,  wrapping  software  and  an  integration  manager. 
Relevant  conceptual  models  and  implementation  tech¬ 
niques  are  discussed  in  the  paper.  We  also  describe  some 
examples  of  the  software  we  have  successfully  integrated 
and  present  an  example  script  for  managing  a  simple  inte¬ 
gration  activity. 

1  Introduction 

Currently,  there  are  many  spatial  database  management 
systems  (GIS).  aspattal  database  management  systems  and 
modelling  systems  used  in  modelling  activities.  In  general, 
these  software  systems  are,  and  have  been,  developed  in¬ 
dependently  with  their  own  specifications,  interfaces,  data 
models  and  data  types.As  it  is  often  the  case  that  informa¬ 
tion  and  operations  needed  for  a  particular  task  exist  in 
separate  information  systems,  there  is  a  need  to  integrate 
these  information  systems.  We  note  that  there  are  many 
different  meanings  given  to  the  term  integration.  These 


range  from  providing  a  simple  methodology  to  allow  the 
cohesive  operation  of  the  separate  information  systems, 
through  to  providing  a  high  level  language  and  data  model 
that  encompasses  all  the  operations  and  complexities  of 
each  separate  information  system  (e.g.,  the  “Universal  GIS 
Operators"  described  by  Albrecht  (1995)  and  the  Open 
Geodata  Model  of  the  Open  GIS  Consortium  ( 1 996)). 

An  example  of  the  need  for  integration  is  found  in  the 
urban  modelling  area.  Wegener  ( 1 999)  surveys  the  state  of 
the  art  in  operational  urban  models.  In  the  survey  several 
different  urban  subsystems  are  identified  and  several  ur¬ 
ban  modelling  systems  are  identified  that  model  some  or 
all  of  the  urban  subsystems.  There  is  a  strong  interest  in 
being  able  to  integrate  these  models  with  GIS. Also,  where 
models  do  not  cover  all  urban  subsystems,  there  is  a  need 
to  be  able  to  integrate  the  models  so  as  to  increase  the 
number  of  subsystems  covered. 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  simple  and  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  for  the  integration  of  separately  developed  soft¬ 
ware  systems.  Any  information  system  can  be  integrated 
using  our  methodology  without  the  complexities  intro¬ 
duced  by  providing  an  interpretation  of  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage 

An  example  of  such  complexity  is  the  need  to  translate 
the  universal  language  into  a  language  understood  by  an 
individual  information  system.  In  the  research  area  of  fed¬ 
erated  information  systems  based  on  relational  and  object 
oriented  databases  the  translation  process  is  less  difficult 
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as  there  already  wise  standard  languages  such  as  SQL  and 
OQL  understood  by  most,  if  not  aM,  databases  that  need 
to  be  intagraud.  Given  this  bet.  during  the  integration 
process  the  developer  can  concentrate  on  other  prob¬ 
lems  related  more  specifically  to  the  data  and  data  struc¬ 
ture  (such  as  schema  translation  and  schema  integration 
(Sheth  it  Larson  1990)).  When  integrating  software  sup¬ 
porting  geographic  information  systems  and  modelling 
the*-  is  seldom  a  common  language  to  the  systems  being 
integrated.  This  means  that  the  developer  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  language,  data  model  and  data  structures 
of  each  system. This  is  a  primary  difference  from  the  stand¬ 
ard  requirements  for  the  integration  of  relational  or  ob¬ 
ject  oriented  database  systems. 

The  OGIS  guide  (Open  GIS  Consortium  1996)  identifies 
several  software  layers  in  the  design  of  integration  soft¬ 
ware. These  include,  the  presentation  layer,  the  application 
and  application  server  layer,  the  spatial  data  access  pro¬ 
vider  layer,  the  database  layer  and  the  hardware  and  net¬ 
work  layer.  Our  proposed  methodology  concentrates  on 
the  implementation  of  the  application  and  database  layer. 
We  do  not  directly  address  the  important  issues  relating 
to  the  development  of  a  high  level  language  and  data  model 
of  the  spatial  data  access  provider  layer.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  to  be  able  to  integrate  information  systems  at  a 
high  level,  there  is  also  a  need  to  integrate  to  the  level 
described  in  this  paper.  What  we  directly  address  in  this 
paper  are  issues  relating  to  the  design  and  implementation 
of  a  system  that  allows  concurrent  access  to  data  and  pro¬ 
grams  (in  their  current  form)  provided  in  disparate  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  Most  importantly,  we  use  languages  na¬ 
tive  to  each  of  the  individual  information  systems  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  data  and  programs. 

There  are  many  important  issues  to  consider  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  system  to  integrate  disparate  information 
systems. These  issues  include,  data  access,  interoperability, 
integration  process  management  user  interface  design  and 
security.  Data  access  encompasses  the  requirements  for 
transformation  between  data  models  and  translation  be¬ 
tween  data  types  as  well  as  the  communication  of  the  data 
between  software  systems.  By  interoperability  we  mean 


able  in  different  information  systems,  it  is  important  that 
there  exists  the  ability  to  control  the  integration  process, 
i.e.,  there  is  a  need  to  provide  for  the  specification  of  the 
steps  required  to  perform  a  given  task  needing  integration 
of  separate  software  systems  Currently,  we  are  not  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  with  the  provision  of  a  user  inter¬ 
face;  at  present  we  provide  an  interpreter  for  a  small  lan¬ 
guage  to  manage  the  integration  process.  Eventually,  we 
intend  to  provide  a  “drag-and-drop"  type  interface  linking 
models  to  data  sets.  However,  to  provide  such  an  interface 
we  will  need  to  address  issues  related  to  providing  a  uni¬ 
versal  language  for  integration.  Another  issue  that  is  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  our  current  implementation  is  security. 
This  indudes  concepts  relating  to  the  rights  to  use  the 
data  and  software,  and  auditing  of  such  use. 

2  Background 

2.1  Conceptual  Models 

Integration  of  existing  software  systems  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  recent  research.  In  particular.  Abel,  Tayfor  & 
Kuo  (1997)  develop  a  theory  for  the  integration  of  model¬ 
ling  systems  for  environmental  management  information 
systems.  In  the  model  several  generic  concepts  relating  to 
software  integration  are  identified.  The  concepts  of  an 
object,  problem,  solved  problem,  solver,  execution  plan  and 
a  well-defined  problem  are  all  defined. A  significant  point  is 
that  they  equate  the  concept  of  a  problem  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  query  in  a  database  system.  A  solver  then  pro¬ 
vides  a  solution  to  a  problem  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the 
way  a  database  provides  an  answer  to  a  query.Their  model 
provides  a  conceptual  framework  that  enables  both  a 
proper  description  of  a  given  integration  activity  as  well  as 
a  description  of  the  software  components  used  to  develop 
a  solution  for  an  integration  problem. 

Wiederhotd  ( 1 992)  develops  the  concept  of  mediators  for 
information  systems.  The  paper  discusses  an  architecture 
for  an  information  system  consisting  of  three  layers, a  user 
layer,  a  mediator  layer  and  a  base  layer  (possibly  consisting 
of  multiple  databases).  The  mediator  layer  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  system  sits  between  a  user  layer  and  a  base  layer.  It  is 
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the  responsibility  of  the  mediator  layer  to  accept  requests, 
distribute  the  requests  to  the  appropriate  information  s- 
tem  in  the  base  layer  and  collate  and  return  the  resu  j 
request  to  the  user  layer.  The  mediator  layer  may  make 
use  of  knowledge  about  the  request  (and  the  data  required 
to  answer  the  request)  to  decide  how  to  distribute  the 
request  to  the  base  layer.  Buneman,  Raschid  A  UHman 
(1997)  propose  a  "mediator  language"  in  which  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  describe  the  data  structures  and  data  models  that 
are  part  of  a  given  information  system.  In  addition,  the 
language  allows  for  the  expression  of  database  queries 
'.vhich  can  then  be  passed  to  a  given  information  system. 

Making  an  independently  developed  software  system  com¬ 
municate  often  requires  the  system  to  be  “wrapped".  i.e..a 
piece  of  software  is  developed  that  communicates  to  ex¬ 
ternal  processes  as  well  as  controlling  the  systems  being 
integrated.  The  use  of  wrappers  is  a  common  component 
in  a  number  of  software  architectures  used  for  integrating 
software  (Buneman  et  al.  1997.  Ishikawa,  Furudate  A 
Uemura  1 997,  Papakonstantinou,  Gupta.  Garcia-Molina  A 
Ullman  1 995.  Wiederhold  1 992).  The  wrapping  software 
provides  a  shell  around  the  software  to  be  integrated,  pro¬ 
viding  a  point  of  access  to  the  integrated  software 

2.2  Implementation 

Implementation  of  a  system  for  the  integrating  software 
inherently  makes  use  of  pre-existing  approaches  that  sup¬ 
port  the  development  of  distributed  systems  software. 
Examples  of  such  approaches  include  the  Remote  Proce¬ 
dure  Call  (RPC)  (Coiner  A  Stevens  1993),  the  message 
queuing  model  (Blakeley.  Harris  A  Lewis  1 995). 

In  the  remote  procedure  call  paradigm,  calls  to  procedures 
that  do  not  exist  in  the  calling  program  are  passed  to  a 
remote  program  for  execution.  The  calling  program  (or 
client  program)  then  waits  for  the  completion  of  the  called 
procedure  before  continuing  execution  (exactly  as  it  would 
if  the  procedure  was  local).  Data  is  passed  to  and  from  the 
remote  program  using  a  common  data  representation  (such 
as  the  External  Data  Representation  XDR).  Such  a  method 
of  communication  is  called  synchronous,  as  the  calling  pro¬ 
gram  waits  until  the  called  procedure  returns  before  con¬ 


tinuing.  In  a  message  queuing  system  there  is  a  message 
queue  associated  with  each  participating  system.  Using 
message  queuing,  a  system  communicates  by  placing  mes¬ 
sages  on  a  queue  associated  with  the  system  with  which  it 
needs  to  communicate  The  caked  system  will  then  re¬ 
trieve  the  message  from  its  queue  when  it  is  ready.  The 
calling  system  is  free  to  continue  processing  or  wait  de¬ 
pending  on  its  own  needs.  Hence,  the  communication  can 
be  synchronous  (as  with  the  RPC  mechanism)  or  asyn¬ 
chronous.  Commonly,  the  calling  program  only  directly 
communicates  with  a  program,  called  the  queue  manager, 
whose  specific  duty  is  to  manage  the  queues  associated 
with  each  program. 

Blakeley  (Blakeley  et  al.  1995)  defines  a  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  the  appropriate  style  of  communication.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  the  use  of  message  queuing  systems  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate  when  there  is  a  mixture  of  application  types,  old 
and  new  programs  and  network  types  and  where  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  highly  independent.  These  criteria  are  common 
with  the  requirements  for  integrating  GIS  and  modelling 
systems. 

Once  a  message  queuing  communication  process  has  been 
established,  each  integrated  process  must  be  capable  of 
understanding  the  message  it  is  passed.The  usual  method 
of  passing  understandable  messages  is  to  define  a  proto¬ 
col. The  definition  of  a  protocol  defines  the  structure  and 
interpretation  of  the  messages  that  can  be  passed  amongst 
the  integrated  systems.  For  example,  suppose  we  have  a 
protocol  containing  a  command  "exec”  with  one  string 
parameter  that  asks  for  the  execution  of  the  string  it  is 
passed.  A  message  "exec  union  covera  coverb  coverab" 
passed  to  an  ARC/INFO  process  would  instruct  ARC/INFO 
to  execute  a  union  operation  between  the  coverages  a 
and  b. 

3  Architecture 

Several  conceptual  models  and  methods  for  implementa¬ 
tion  were  identified  in  the  previous  section.  Issues  that  we 
considered  important  while  designing  and  implementing 
the  integration  software  are: 
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(1)  the  integration  o f  new  software  components  should 
require  the  minimum  amount  of  programming  effort; 

(2)  the  protocol  for  communication  should  contain  the 
smallest  set  number  of  commands  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  integration  (i.e,  the  smallest  set  enabling  one  soft¬ 
ware  component  to  make  calls  to  functions  provided 
in  another  software);  and 

(3)  there  should  exist  some  ability  to  control  the  integra¬ 
tion  process  through  the  use  of  an  integration  language. 


Figure  1  Asynchronous  messaging  between  process 


3.1  Components 

The  design  of  our  integration  methodology  consists  of  four 
separate  components,  the  protocol  for  communication,  a 
message  queuing  system,  wrapping  software  and  an  inte¬ 
gration  manager.  We  begin  with  the  definition  of  a  proto¬ 
col  for  which  the  separate  systems  communicate.To  meet 
the  minimum  requirements,  we  have  developed  a  proto¬ 
col  that  includes  methods  to:  establish  and  close  commu- 
nication.  and  execute  programs  and/or  scripts.The  param¬ 
eters  of  the  establish  communication  command  include 
the  specific  location  queue  manager  and  the  location  of 
the  process  that  is  making  itself  available  for  integration. 
The  contents  of  the  execute  command  is  text  understood 
by  the  integrated  process.To  accept  and  request  data  we 
make  use  of  the  existing  file  transfer  protocol  definition. 

The  second  component  consists  of  a  message  queuing  sys¬ 
tem.  The  message  queuing  system  manages  a  queue  for 
each  path  of  communication  that  is  established.  Messages 
are  passed  to  the  message  queuing  system  from  an  inte¬ 
grated  system  and  placed  on  the  appropriate  queue. They 
then  remain  on  the  queue  until  they  are  retrieved  by  the 
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appropriate  system.  Hence,  the  communication  between 
integrated  systems  is  asynchronous.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  we  specify  that  the  communication  between  a  given 
system  to  be  integrated  and  the  message  queuing  system 
is  synchronous.  Figure  I  shows  an  example  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  beeween  four  systems. The  communication  at  this 
level  is  asynchronous.  Figure  2  shows  the  actual  communi¬ 
cation  paths  that  exist  for  the  abstract  communication 
paths  shown  in  figure  I .  Messages  from  A  to  B  are  placed 
on  B’s  queue.  Messages  from  B  to  A  are  placed  on  A's  queue. 

The  third  component  consists  of  software  to  implement 
the  wrapping  of  the  information  systems  to  integrate.  At 
the  moment  this  software  is  set  up  to  communicate  with 
the  queue  manager. We  do  not  spec  ify  the  method  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  wrapping  software  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  integrate  as  this  depends  upon  the  system  being 
integrated. 

® 


© 


Figure  2:  Synchronous  messaging  between  processes 
and  the  queue  manager 

for  example,  Arc  View  has  the  ability  to  communicate  us¬ 
ing  the  RPC  mechanism,  other  software  may  not  have  this 
ability  or  there  may  be  some  other  preferred  method  of 
commu.  ication.The  wrapping  software  does  not  interpret 
the  string  passed  for  execution.  That  string  is  passed  to 
the  wrapped  software  for  interpretation. 

The  fourth  component  of  our  design  consists  of  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  a  small  interpreted  language  to  manage  the  in¬ 
tegration  process.  The  basic  elements  of  the  language  are 
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the  commands,  the  open.  exec,  send  and  mode. The  use  of 
the  open  command  allows  for  the  definition  of  multiple 
connections  to  different  software  systems.  Messages  can 
be  sent  to  defined  connections  chroogh  the  exec  com¬ 
mand.  Such  messages  sent  through  the  connection  are 
specific  commands  relevant  to  the  particular  software  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  connection,  hence,  the  use  of  "exec"  for  the 
name  of  the  command.  For  example,  for  the  connection 
to  an  ARC/ INFO  session  a  message  may  contain  a  particu¬ 
lar  ARC/INFO  command  or  macro.  As  several  open  con¬ 


nections  to  different  software  systems  can  be  defined,  a 
single  script  written  m  the  integration  language  can  con¬ 
tain  a  mix  of  the  languages  available  to  different  software 
systems. The  mode  commands  provides  a  method  to  specify 
the  type  of  communication  (synchronous  or  asynchronous). 
This  command  is  useful  for  the  cases  in  which  the  process¬ 
ing  of  a  given  script  must  be  done  synchronously.  Finally, 
the  language  also  includes  commands  to  send  data  to  a 
connection  and  request  data  from  a  connection.  Figure  3 
shows  a  simple  script  for  running  an  urban  model  on  data 


mode.sync  #  Set  to  synchronous  mode  of  communication  mode.sync 

#  Declare  connection  to  art/info  on  machine  scamper  and 

#  an  urban  modelling  package  on  machine  daisy  and  buttercup 
open  arc  scamper,  um  I  daisy.  um2  buttercup 

#  Export  data  in  preparation  for  use  in  urban  model 

arc. exec  workspace  /usr9/pny/urban/in  ;  gridascii  house  house. asc  ; 
gridascii  pop  pop.asc  ;  gridascii  emp  emp.asc 

#  Send  data  from  scamper  to  daisy  and  buttercup 

send  scamper:/usr9/pmy/urban/in/*.asc  daisy:/usr4/people/pmy/umdata/in 
send  scampei  :/usr9/pmy/urban/in/*.asc  buttercup:/home/pmy/umdata/in 

#  Mode  can  now  be  asynchronous  for  the  execution  of  models 
mode.async 

U  Step  the  urban  model  by  one  step  ...  input  parameter  0.05 
um  I  exec  step  I  0.05  house  pop  emp 

#  Step  the  urban  model  by  one  step  ...  input  parameter  0.95 
um2.exec  step  I  0  95  house  pop  emp 

<f  Reset  mode  to  synchronous  (ie  wait  for  models  to  finish) 
mode.sync 

#  Return  stepped  data 

send  daisy:/usr4/people/pmy/ijmdata/out/*.asc  scamper  :/usr9/pmy/urban/out  I 
send  buttercup:/home/pmy/umdata/out/*.asc  scamper:/usr9/pmy/urban/out2 

#  Re-import  data 

arc. exec  workspace  ../out  I  ;  asciigrid  house.asc  house  ; 
asciigrid  pop.asc  pop  ;  asciigrid  emp.asc  emp 
arc. exec  workspace  ../out2  ;  asciigrid  house.asc  house  ; 
asciigrid  pop.asc  pop  ;  asciigrid  emp.asc  emp 

#  Compute  the  difference  in  the  population  values  and  gridshade  it 

are  exec  workspace  ../out  ;grid  ;  popdiff  =  ../out  I /population  -  ../out2/population  “  quit 

#  Close  connections 

close  um  .arc _ 

Figure  3  A  simple  example  script  for  integrating  ARC/INFO  with  an  urban  modelling  package 
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stored  in  ARC/INFO.The  model  d  run  twice  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  input  parameter  on  different  machines.  Note  the  two 
executions  of  the  model  are  done  simultaneously  on  dif¬ 
ferent  machines. 

3.2  Implementation  Process 

Given  the  components  described  in  the  previous  section, 
the  process  of  integration  consists  of  two  steps.  First,  the 
wrappers  understanding  the  above  protocol  are  developed 
for  each  the  information  systems. Wrappers  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  a  language  such  as  C  or  using  a  portable  script¬ 
ing  language  such  as  TCI  while  making  use  of  tools  such  as 
Expect  for  automating  interactive  applications  (libes  1 994). 
The  second  step  is  to  write  a  script  for  controlling  the 
integration  process.This  script  is  interpreted  using  the  in¬ 
tegration  manager. 

Use  of  the  integration  manager  is  not  always  mandatory. 
For  example,  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  software  being 
integrated  can  communicate  with  the  queue  manager  with¬ 
out  the  need  to  use  the  integration  manager.  For  example. 
Arc  View  includes  RPC  classes  and  the  wrapper  understand¬ 
ing  the  integration  protocol  can  be  built  using  Avenue. 
Other  Avenue  scripts  may  also  also  place  messages  on  the 
queue  of  another  process  independently  of  the  integra¬ 
tion  manger.  In  the  case  where  there  does  not  exist  some 
communication  ability  within  the  software  being  integrated, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  drive  the  process  using  the  integra¬ 
tion  manager.  Consider  integrating  several  executable  pro¬ 
grams  that  cannot  themselves  place  messages  on  a  queue. 
Such  examples  can  be  found  in  urban  modelling  where 
different  previously  developed  software  may  be  concerned 
with  modelling  different  urban  subsystems  (such  as  trans¬ 
port  and  employment). The  protocol  we  use  does  not  have 
the  ability  to  initiate  and  control  a  series  of  steps  executed 
by  separate  software  systems.  To  do  so,  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  integration  manager  language.  Scripts  written  in 
the  integration  manager  language  provide  the  necessary 
steps  to  perform  a  given  task. 

3.3  Examples 

Currently,  we  have  implemented  such  software  to  wrap 


ARC/INFO  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  integrated  with  mod¬ 
elling  software  written  in  the  untx  environmentARC/INFO, 
through  its  inter-application  communication  (IAC)  provides 
RPC  connection  to  other  processes.  The  wrapper  simply 
interprets  the  messages  passed  to  it  in  the  foliowing  way;  a 
request  for  a  connection  starts  ARC/INFO  in  a  server 
mode;  an  execute  command  passes  the  string  to  the  ARC! 
INFO  session;  a  close  connection  request  closes  the  ARC/ 
INFO  session.  Some  other  software  systems  that  we  are 
looking  to  integrate  includes  GENAMAP  and  lliustra  (an 
object-relational  database  management  system). 

Another  example  can  be  found  in  our  integration  of 
ArcView  (running  on  a  Sun)  and  a  piece  of  visualisation 
software  developed  using  the  Performer  toolkit  (on  an 
SGI).  This  integration  only  makes  use  of  the  queue  man¬ 
agement  software.  Both  ArcView  and  the  Performer  based 
program  act  as  clients  to  the  queue  manager.The  integra¬ 
tion  of  these  programs  was  done  for  a  specific  project  in 
which  a  polygon  that  is  selected  using  ArcView  is  high¬ 
lighted  in  a  three-dimensional  scene  viewed  using  the  Per¬ 
former  toolkit 

4  Summary  and  Future  Directions 

In  this  paper  we  presented  a  method  to  integrate  existing 
information  systems.  We  did  not  require  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  high  level  language  for  integration,  but  took  a 
more  simplistic  view  of  integration  concentrating  on  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  necessary  to  enable  communication 
and  sharing  of  procedures  between  systems.  In  our  design 
and  implementation  we  have  concentrated  on  issues  re¬ 
lating  to  interoperability. The  method  is  comprehensive  in 
the  sense  that  most  (if  not  all)  software  can  be  wrapped 
with  software  understanding  the  protocol  we  have  defined. 

Other  work  on  software  integration  for  GIS  and  model¬ 
ling  systems  has  concentrated  on  the  definition  of  a  high 
level  language,  data  models  and  data  structures  for  inte¬ 
gration.  We  have  not  addressed  specific  issues  relating  to 
such  languages.  However,  note  that  the  high  level  languages 
would  need  to  be  translated  into  calls  on  the  individual 
systems.  This  may  be  possible  through  the  translation  of 
the  language  into  the  integration  management  language 
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described  in  this  paper.  This  translated  script  could  then 
be  interpreted  using  the  software  describe  here. 

Although,  we  have  currently  implemented  both  the  inter¬ 
preter  for  the  wrappers  and  management  language  in  C. 
there  is  no  reason  that  we  cannot  use  another  language  to 
implement  these  systems.  In  bet.  we  intend  to  implement 
the  interpreter  as  a  Java  applet  enabling  its  use  through 
any  system  containing  a  Java  interpreter  (e.g.  Netscape). 
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1.  Abstract 


2.  Introduction 


Modem  airborne  geophysical  surveys  are  collecting  large 
quantities  of  high  quality  data  for  applications  ranging  from 
mineral  exploration  to  environmental  problem  solving.  As 
a  result,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  new  interpretation 
methodologies  to  maximise  the  amount  of  information 
which  can  be  extracted  from  survey  data.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  relatively  new  environmental  application  areas 
where  interpretation  methodologies  are  not  yet  well  es¬ 
tablished. 

This  paper  reports  on  a  research  project  in  which  spatial 
analysis  with  GIS  has  been  adopted  as  an  approach  to  im¬ 
prove  the  interpretation  of  airborne  geophysical  data  for 
salinity  studies  The  paper  discusses  the  general  and  par¬ 
ticular  interpretation  problems  for  this  application;  pro¬ 
poses  a  new  methodology  for  interpretation  based  on 
spatial  analysis  with  GIS  to  address  these  problems;  and 
concludes  with  the  implications  of  this  work  for  interpre¬ 
tation  of  airborne  geophysical  data  for  other  applications. 

Geophysics  has  long  been  a  field  which  has  made  use  of 
leading  edge  computer-based  technology  to  acquire  and 
process  data.  However,  many  areas  of  the  analysis  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  data  are  still  relying  largely  on  visual 
interpretation.  The  advances  being  in  made  in  computa¬ 
tional  geography,  especially  in  terms  of  developing  spatial 
analysis  tools  on  a  GIS  platform,  have  the  potential  to  make 
a  significant  impact  on  the  interpretation  of  geophysical 
data. 

ii8.no  no  oo  oo  on  oio 


Airborne  geophysical  data  has  traditionally  been  collected 
for  mineral  and  petroleum  exploration  studies,  but  in  re¬ 
cent  years  environmental  applications  have  emerged  as  an 
important  new  application  area  for  this  technology. These 
new  applications  have  in  turn  driven  devetopmeo^^^pr 
more  sophisticated  data  acquisition  technology.  This  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  rapid  improvement  in  com¬ 
puter  technology  over  recent  decades. 


Geophysical  data  acquisition  and  data  processing  have  long 
been  fields  which  have  made  use  of  leading  edge  compu¬ 
ter-based  technology,  however  much  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  data  still  relies  largely  on  visual  interpretation  skills, 
albeit  with  the  aid  of  sophisticated  digital  image  process¬ 
ing.  In  at  least  one  of  the  new  environmental  application 
areas,  that  of  salinity  studies,  the  interpretation  is  proving 
difficult  to  complete  using  the  traditional  approach.  The 
aim  of  the  interpretation  is  to  build  a  picture  of  the 
hydrogeological  mechanisms  contributing  to  salt  degrada¬ 
tion  at  both  catchment  and  paddock  scales,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  develop  land  management  plans  which  address 
both  existing  and  possible  future  salt  hazard  sites.  How¬ 
ever,  the  sheer  quantity  of  data  to  be  examined  and  inter¬ 
preted  presents  a  significant  challenge.  A  new  approach  to 
interpretation  is  required  to  meet  this  challenge  and  en¬ 
able  effective  and  efficient  extraction  of  information  from 
the  large  multivariate  geophysical  surveys  which  are  typi¬ 
cally  collected  for  these  studies. 
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This  paper  reports  on  a  research  protect  in  which  spatial 
analysis  with  GIS  has  been  adopted  as  an  approach  to  im¬ 
prove  the  interpretation  of  airborne  geophysical  data  for 
salinity  studies.  The  background  to  using  ge  -rites  for 
salinity  studies  will  be  introduced,  and  then  t  'rela¬ 
tion  problems  which  have  arisen  with  multi-  come 

geophysical  data  sets  will  be  discussed.  In  order  to  address 
these  problems,  a  new  interpretation  methodology  based 
on  spatial  analysis  with  GIS  will  be  proposed.  Finally,  the 
implications  of  this  work  for  interpretation  of  airborne 
geophysical  data  for  other  applications  will  be  discussed. 

3.  Salinity  and  Geophysics 

In  recent  years,  salt  degradation  of  Australia's  land  and  water 
resources  has  been  widely  recognised  as  a  significant  envi¬ 
ronmental  problem,  although  the  causes  of  human-induced 
(secondary)  salinisation  can  be  traced  back  to  widespread 
clearing  of  native  vegetation  post  European  settlement 
Wood  (1924)  was  one  of  the  first  researchers  to  report 
observations  of  a  link  between  clearing  of  native  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  land  and  stream  salinisation  in  the  formal  scien¬ 
tific  literature.  Vlfood  (1924)  stated  that  over  the  30  year 
period  prior  to  publication  of  his  paper  he  had  observed 
several  instances  of  land  and  stream  salinisation  develop¬ 
ing  after  adjacent  tracts  of  land  had  been  cleared. 

Since  those  early  observations,  a  vast  body  of  research 
has  given  us  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
salinisation.  Secondary  salinisation  can  be  classified  into 
two  general  types  depending  on  the  absence  or  presence 
of  a  groundwater  system  (Williamson.  1 990).  The  former 
type  occurs  where  over-grazing  causes  erosion  and  the 
saline  or  sodic  subsoils  are  exposed.  The  latter  type  can 
occur  under  both  irrigated  and  non-irrigzted  firming  re¬ 
gimes,  but  in  both  cases  groundwater  is  a  key  element  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  salinity.  Changes  to 
the  hydrologic  equilibrium  cause  increased  recharge  to  the 
groundwater  system  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  a  rising 
watertable  which  remobdises  salts  stored  in  the  sub- sur¬ 
face.  The  saline  groundwater  is  discharged  via  seeps  and 
streams,  or  evaporation  occurs  in  the  areas  where  the 
watertable  is  very  shallow  (within  2m  of  the  surface). The 
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result  is  an  increased  concentration  of  salt  in  either  streams 
or  soils,  causing  degradation  of  water  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  agricultural  land. 

It  is  this  groundwater  driven  salinisation  which  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  this  project  In  recent  decades,  a  number  of  research¬ 
ers  have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  ground  geo¬ 
physics  in  investigations  of  this  type  of  salinity.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  Engel  et  at  ( 1 987b)  used  geophysics  to  define  recharge 
and  discharge  areas  associated  with  dryland  salinity  in  the 
south-west  of  Western  Australia. 

In  the  late  1 980s  a  group  of  researchers  recognised  that 
the  scale  of  the  salinity  problem  in  Australia  (and  world¬ 
wide)  could  not  be  effectively  addressed  by  high  cost  low 
areal  coverage,  ground  based  studies  (Street  and  Roberts. 

1 994)  Airborne  geophysical  surveys,  whilst  sacrificing  some 
of  the  detail  of  ground  based  surveys,  could  provide  re¬ 
gional  coverage  for  comparatively  low  cost  and  highlight 
those  areas  that  required  more  detailed  follow-up  on  the 
ground. 

The  work  c  ,i 987a.  1 967b).  Street  and  Engel 

( 1 990)  and  othe. .  ..  ,x>'  strated  that  magnetic  and  elec¬ 

tromagnetic  measurements  provided  valuable  information 
about  constrictions  to  groundwater  movement  and  salt 
storage  respectively.  Airborne  i  physics  of  this  type  has 
traditionally  been  applied  to  minei  I  expfo  bon.  Anilst 
the  airborne  magnetic  technology  m  immediately  appli¬ 
cable  to  salinity  investigations,  the  same  was  not  true  of 
airborne  electromagnetic  measurements.  The  airborne 
electromagnetic  systems  in  use  in  Australia  in  the  late  1980s 
had  been  designed  to  probe  deep  into  the  earth  in  search 
of  mineralisation  targets  such  as  conductive  sulphides  In 
particular,  they  had  been  designed  to  mask  near  surface 
conductivity  variations  -  the  very  information  which  is  most 
important  in  salinity  studies. 

A  collaborative  research  project  (World  Geoscience  Cor¬ 
poration,  CSIRO  Division  of  Exploration  Geoscience, 

CSIRO  Division  of  Water  Resources)  was  established  to 
address  this  problem.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to 
develop  a  new  airborne  electromagnetic  system, SALTMAP, 
designed  specifically  to  make  high  resolution  measurements 
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Figure  I  SALTMAP  System  Geometry  (adapted  from  Roberts  et  at 
(1992)) 


of  the  electrical  conductivity  distribution 
within  the  regokth.The  principal  obfective 
was  to  assist  land  care  specialists  to  man¬ 
age  planning  and  implementation  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  protection  programs  in  salt- 
affected  areas,  by  providing  cost-effective 
and  accurate  information  about  salt  stor¬ 
age  and  salt  hazards  at  the  catchment  scale 
(Street  and  Roberts.  1994).  Development 
of  the  SALTMAP  system  is  now  complete 
and  further  details  can  be  found  in  Duncan 
et  aL  (1992)  and  Roberts  et  a I.  (1992). 

3.1  A  Typical  Airborne 
Geophysical  Survey  for  Salinity 
A  typical  geophysical  survey  for  salinity  will 
include  measurement  of  three  geophysical 
data  sets;  electromagnetics,  magnetics  and  radiometrics. 
The  data  is  collected  along  parallel  survey  lines,  typically 
spaced  100  or  200  metres  apart  with  measurements  re¬ 
corded  along  the  line  every  10  to  15  metres.  Depending 
on  the  system  being  flown,  nominal  flying  altitude  is  be¬ 
tween  60  and  120  metres  and  survey  lines  are  oriented 
roughly  perpendicular  to  the  strike  of  the  general  geology, 
thus  maximising  the  information  content  of  the  data  sets. 
For  use.  this  survey  line  data  (known  as  located  data)  is 
usually  transformed  to  raster  format  (referred  to  as  grids). 
In  addition  to  the  geophysical  data,  any  available  surface 
information  relevant  to  the  study  can  be  collected  from 
the  relevant  government  authority,  the  local  landcare 
organisation(s).  and  the  local  formers. 

Electromagnetic  measurements  are  made  by  the  SALTMAP 
system  mounted  on  a  Britten- Norman  Trislander  aircraft. 
The  approximate  flying  configuration  is  shown  in  Figure  I . 
SALTMAP  is  an  active  measurement  system  in  which  a 
power  source  connected  to  a  coil  mounted  on  the  air¬ 
craft  structure  forms  the  transmitter,  and  three  perpen¬ 
dicular  coils  (X.Y,  and  Z)  mounted  in  a  towed  bird  com¬ 
prise  the  receiver.  Technical  details  of  the  system  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Duncan  et  aL  ( 1 992)  and  Roberts  etaL  (1 992).  It 
is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  a  measurement  consisting  of 


100  channels  per  receiver  coil  (a  total  of  300  channels)  is 
recorded  every  millisecond.  However,  only  the  X  and  Z 
channels  are  currently  used  and.  depending  on  the  data, 
the  channels  can  be  binned  to  a  more  manageable  number 
(perhaps  1 5  or  20)  or  only  a  selected  number  of  channels 
are  retained  for  analysis. 

Electromagnetic  measurements  respond  to  changes  in  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  the  sub-surface.  In  most  land¬ 
scapes.  the  mostly  highly  conductive  material  is  salt  (the 
only  exception  to  this  is  some  highly  conductive  clays) 
(McNeill,  1 980)  and  so  where  salinisation  is  a  problem,  it 
can  usually  be  assumed  that  the  strongest  conductors  in 
the  landscape  are  due  to  salt  For  salinisation  to  occur 
there  must  be  a  source  of  salt,  so  this  data  is  used  to  map 
the  spatial  location  and  extent  of  salt  storage  in  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Magnetic  and  radiometric  data  are  collected  simultane¬ 
ously  on  a  single  aircraft.  The  system  flies  at  a  nominal 
height  of  70m  above  ground  level.  Magnetic  measurements 
are  made  by  a  cesium  vapour  magnetometer  installed  on  a 
rigid  boom  at  the  rear  of  the  aircraft  and  radiometric 
measurements  are  made  by  a  gamma-ray  spectrometer 
installed  inside  the  aircraft 
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Magnetic  measurements  respond  to  subtle  changes  in  the 
earth's  magnetic  field  caused  by  the  influence  of  rocks  in 
the  sub- surface  on  the  local  mapietic  field.  The  magnetic 
data  can  be  interpreted  (in  conjunction  with  the  known 
geology)  to  produce  an  interpreted  geology  map  of  the 
survey  area.  For  saknisation  to  occur  there  must  be  a  source 
of  salt  and  a  source  of  water,  in  this  case  groundwater.  The 
geology  map,  in  conjunction  with  a  digital  elevation  model 
helps  to  define  the  likely  groundwater  flow  for  the  survey 
area.  In  particular,  magnetics  can  identify  groundwater  bar¬ 
riers.  These  barriers  force  groundwater  to  the  surface,  and 
if  the  groundwater  is  saline  an  area  of  salt  degradation 
results. 

Radiometric  data,  unlike  magnetics  and  electromagnetics, 
measures  only  surface  phenomena.  The  energy  of  gamma 
rays  from  decaying  radioactive  elements  is  measured  and 
thus  a  relative  distribution  of  these  elements  can  be 
mapped.  The  typical  channels  of  radiometrics  which  are 
used  are  potassium,  thorium,  uranium,  and  total  countThis 
information  can  be  used  to  assist  in  producing  an  inter¬ 
preted  soils  map  (Gourtay.  1996)  or  to  characterise  the 
ragoHth  cover.  Such  information  can  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  electromagnetic  data  to  deduce  the  poten¬ 
tial  mobility  of  the  sale  It  can  also  be  used  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  history  of  the  landscape  which  can  have  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  potential  fix  saknisation. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  final  multivariate  geophysical  data 
set  comprises  perhaps  several  tens  of  grids,  as  well  as  the 
digital  elevation  model.  In  addition,  relevant  surface  data 
might  include  stream  network,  cadastral  data,  soils  map. 
regolith  map.  geology  map,  existing  salt  degradation,  veg¬ 
etation  cover,  and  waterlogging. With  such  a  large  number 
of  data  sets,  the  interpretation  becomes  unwieldy  and  ex¬ 
tremely  time  consuming.  Also,  a  significant  risk  exists  that 
valuable  information,  particularly  relationships  between  data 
sets,  might  be  missed.  In  the  following  section,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  approach  to  interpretation  is  discussed  and  these 
interprecation  problems  are  examined  in  greater  detail. 


4.  Interpretation  of  Airborne 
Geophysical  Data 

In  its  broadest  sense,  interpretation  can  be  understood  to 
mean  the  process  of  transforming  the  airborne  geophysi¬ 
cal  data  into  information.  However,  this  is  a  long  and  com¬ 
plicated  process  and  masks  the  various  stages  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  this  transformation.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
interpretation  will  mean  the  process  by  which  meaning  is 
extracted  from  one  or  more  final  data  sets. A  final  data  set 
will  be  defined  as  one  which  has  resulted  from  passing  the 
raw  data  through  a  succession  of  analyses  to 

1  remove  systematic  noise  and  correct  for  data  acquisi¬ 
tion  errors  (eg.  varying  altitude); 

2  present  the  data  in  a  useful  format  (eg  transform  line 
dan  into  gridded  data);  and, 

3  present  the  data  as  a  useful  measurement  (eg.  electro¬ 
magnetic  data  might  be  transformed  to  conductivity 
data). 

For  a  typical  geophysical  survey  for  salinity  studies,  these 
final  data  sets  will  be  magnetics  and  radiometrics  grids, 
and  electromagnetics  transformed  to  a  suite  of  conductiv¬ 
ity  grids  The  digital  elevation  model  will  also  be  a  grid  and 
the  surface  data  sets  will  be  available  either  in  map  or 
digital  form  depending  on  the  data  source. 

The  aims  of  the  interpretation  are 

1  to  identify  the  hydrogeological  causes  of  saknisation  in 
the  survey  area; 

2  to  predict  and  rank  all  sites  at  risk  of  salt  degradation 
based  on  the  hydrogeological  interpretation;  and. 

3  to  develop  a  land  management  plan  based  on  these 
results. 

The  first  two  interpretation  tasks  are  the  focus  of  this 
paper  as  they  involve  direct  interpretation  of  the  airborne 
geophysical  data.  For  the  first  each  data  set  is  examined  in 
turn,  and  from  it  information  relevant  to  the  hydrogeology 
of  the  area  is  extracted.  In  the  case  of  magnetics,  this  will 
involve  a  full  geological  interpretation  based  on  the  mag¬ 
netic  data,  the  known  geology,  and  the  interpreters  own 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  area  (Istes  et  oL,  1994). 
On  the  other  hand,  only  the  areas  of  high  conductivity 
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(delineating  interpreted  salt  storage)  and  low  conductivity 
(delineating  areas  of  potential  recharge)  might  be  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  electromagnetic  data.  Alongside  these  individual 
interpretations,  interpretation  of  integrated  data  sets  will 
seek  relationships  between  the  data  sets  in  order  to  build 
up  a  picture  of  the  hydrogeological  regime  operating  in 
the  area.  For  example,  if  regions  of  high  conductivity  con¬ 
sistently  appear  up-slope  of  magnetic  lineaments,  then  these 
lineaments  (eg.  dolerite  dykes  in  Engel  et  aL  (1987a))  are 
interpreted  as  acting  as  groundwater  barriers  which  cause 
a  deposition  of  salt  on  the  up-slope  side  of  the  lineament. 

The  process  of  identifying  and  assessing  all  potential  salt 
hazard  sites  is  much  more  specific.  A  number  of  research¬ 
ers  have  examined  methods  which  can  be  used  to  predict/ 
assess  salinity  risk  (see  for  example  Caccetta  and  Kiiveri 
( 1 996)),  however,  most  use  surface  data  sets  such  as  satel¬ 
lite  imagery  which  fail  to  examine  the  sub-surface  causes 
of  salinity.  When  geophysical  data  is  incorporated  into  the 
prediction/assessment  process,  salt  hazard  sites  are  sought 
on  the  basis  of  specific  hydrogeological  models  which  are 
known  to  cause  salinity  in  the  survey  area.  For  example,  if 
salinisation  is  known  to  occur  up-slope  of  dykes  in  the 
survey  area,  then  first,  all  sites  where  groundwater  flow 
intersects  these  groundwater  barriers  need  to  be  found. 
Second,  the  hydrogeological  regime  up-slope  of  the  inter¬ 
section  needs  to  be  examined  to  determine  whether  the 
intersection  poses  a  salt  hazard,  and  if  so,  the  severity  of 
the  potential  hazard. 

These  interpretation  tasks  are  traditionally  completed 
manually  based  on  visual  cues.  A  suite  of  hardcopy  images 
and  maps  are  the  interpreter's  data  set  and  tracing  paper 
or  clear  film.  pens,  and  a  light  table  as  the  interpretation 
tools.  The  first  stage  of  interpretation  involves  identifying 
boundaries  and  lineaments  in  the  data  set  and  interpreting 
these  in  geological  terms.The  degree  of  complexity  in  this 
task  depends  on  the  information  being  extracted  from  the 
data  set.  For  example,  under  the  assumption  that  regions 
of  high  conductivity  define  salt  storage,  the  interpreter 
derives  the  salt  storage  map  by  simply  tracing  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  high  conductivity  regions  off  a  hardcopy  image. This 
involves  a  simple  visual  assessment  of  colour  level  for  a 
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single  c  et  variable,  salt  storage.  By  contrast,  the  inte.- 
pretaoon  of  magnetics  is  much  more  complex  and  relies 
on  a  visual  assessment  of  colour  level,  image  texture,  and 
extraction  of  lineaments,  which  are  interpreted  in  terms 
of  both  lithology  and  structure. 

The  second  stage  of  interpretation  is  an  integration  task. 
Interpretations  from  the  first  stage  are  combined  to  build 
up  a  more  complete  interpretation. The  integration  of  data 
sets  might  confirm  the  existing  interpretation;  it  might  lead 
to  new  insight  being  added  to  the  interpretation;  or  it  could 
identify  regions  of  inconsistency  leading  to  a  revision  of 
the  original  interpretation. 

Depending  on  the  application,  the  final  stage  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  will  usually  involve  some  target  identification  or  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  further  action.  In  salinity  studies,  this 
stage  involves  identifying  the  spatial  location  of  potential 
salt  hazard  sites  based  on  some  model  (eg.  intersection  of 
saline  groundwater  with  a  barrier)  and  then  determining 
the  potential  severity  of  that  site. 

Three  key  areas  of  inadequacy  arise  when  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  methodology  just  described  is  applied  to  geophysical 
surveys  for  salinity  studies. 

1  Whilst  complex  data  sets  such  as  magnetics  can  only 
be  interpreted  using  a  manual/visual  approach,  some 
of  the  simpler  interpretation  tasks  (eg.  deriving  the  salt 
storage  map)  could  be  more  accurately  and  efficiently 
performed  using  a  computational  approach. 

2  The  large  quantity  of  data  available  in  a  typical  salinity 
study  renders  the  integration  stage  of  interpretation 
cumbersome  and  difficult  to  complete  effectively^  sig¬ 
nificant  risk  exists  that  potentially  important  relation¬ 
ships  between  data  sets  will  be  missed  using  the  tradi¬ 
tional  interpretation  methodology. 

3  The  target  identification  process  is  currently  missing 
salt  hazard  sites  (as  reported  by  farmers  using  the  ex¬ 
isting  interpretation  for  the  Broomehill  district, West¬ 
ern  Australia).  A  more  systematic  approach  to  identi¬ 
fying  the  salt  hazard  sites  might  solve  this  problem,  and 
it  would  alleviate  the  extremely  subjective  nature  of 
current  salt  hazard  severity  rating. 
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5.  A  New  Methodology  for  Interpretation 
In  order  to  address  some  of  the  interpretation  limitations 
discussed  above,  a  new  methodology  based  on  a  GI5  plat¬ 
form  is  proposed. The  GIS  platform  has  been  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  offers 

1  a  data  storage/management  facility  suitable  for  storing 
both  raster  and  vector  data; 

2  access  to  a  range  of  spatial  analysis  techniques  which 
can  be  tailored  to  suit  the  particular  requirements  of 
this  problem;  and, 

3  a  map-making  environment  with  which  modern 
geoscientists  will  be  comfortable. 

The  new  methodology  will  be  a  four  stage  iterative  proc¬ 
ess.  It  is  designed  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  the  traditional  approach  (in  particular,  the 
importance  of  spending  time  familiarising  oneself  with  the 
data)  and  the  time  saving  and  effectiveness  of  automating 
interpretation  tasks  in  the  GIS  environment. The  method¬ 
ology,  shown  schematically  in  Figure  2.  is  designed  to  be 
used  in  applications  other  than  salinity  studies,  but  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  follows  concentrates  on  the  salinity  appli¬ 
cation.  Figure  3  shows  an  example  of  the  interpretation 
methodology  applied  to  a  typical  salinity  study. 


erty  maps  from  some  data  sets.  For  example, 
a  salt  storage  maps  needs  to  be  derived  from 
the  electromagnetic  daa  This  can  be  obtained 
by  slicing  off  the  high  end  of  the  conductivity 
at  some  threshold  value,  dependant  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  area.  These  simple  GIS  ma¬ 
nipulations  partially  replace  the  tracing  paper 
phase  of  the  traditional  approach. 

5.3  Stage  3 

In  the  third  stage,  relationships  between  mul¬ 
tiple  variables  are  sought.  This  might  be  done 
for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  in  some  applications, 
an  interpreter  knows  that  a  particular  combi¬ 
nation  of  geophysical  signatures  will  give  him/ 
her  areas  within  the  data  set  on  which  he/she 
must  focus.  Secondly,  the  interpreter  will  want 
to  gain  insight  into  how  the  various  geophysi- 
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Figure  2:  Schematic  representation  of  the  proposed  GIS-based 
interpretation  methodology 
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5.1  Stage  1 

Firstly,  the  traditional,  manual  interpretation  approach  will 
still  be  required  on  some  data  sets,  most  importantly  the 
interpretation  of  magnetics  to  produce  a  geology  map.  As 
noted  earlier,  interpretation  of  magnetics  requires  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  several  different  image  properties  (colour  level, 
texture,  extraction  of  lineaments)  which  need  to  be  inter 
preted  in  terms  of  both  lithology  and  structure  from  the 
perspective  of  the  interpreter’s  understanding  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  area.  It  is  this  latter  component,  the  interpret¬ 
er's  knowledge,  which  makes  automated  interpretation  of 
this  data  so  difficult. Within  the  context  of  this  new  meth¬ 
odology,  interpreting  magnetics  in  the  traditional  wtf  serves 
an  important  purpose  -  it  allows  the  interpreter  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  geology  of  the  area  (Isles  et  at., 
l99d).This  enables  the  interpreter  to  understand  the  con¬ 
text  into  which  results  from  later  work  can  be  fitted. 


5.2  Stage  2 

The  second  stage  of  the  methodology  involves  establish¬ 
ing  the  entire  data  set  in  the  GIS.This  will  involve  import¬ 
ing  data  in  both  raster  and  vector  formats,  and  may  in¬ 
volve  some  digitising  of  data.  Also,  simple  GIS  manipula¬ 
tions  might  be  used  at  this  stage  to  extract  simple  prop- 
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cal  data  sets  relate  to  each  other,  and  this  will  lead  to  a 
better  undersanding  of  the  geological  processes  which 
have  shaped  the  landscape  to  its  present  sate.  Explora¬ 
tory  daa  analysis,  such  as  classification,  principal  compo¬ 
nents  analysis,  and  decision  tree  analysis  provide  avenues 
for  the  structure  of  a  multivariate  daa  set  to  be  eluci¬ 
dated.  This  worft  replaces  using  the  light  table  to  overlay 
multiple  daa  sets,  and  improves  on  it  by  placing  quanha- 
tive  values  on  the  relationships  between  variables. 

5.4  Stage  4 

The  final  stage  is  target  identification.  This  is  the  only  part 
of  the  methodology  which  is  application  specific,  and  its 
successfid  automation  depends  on  the  degree  of  complexity 
in  the  target  identification  process.  If  this  methodology  is 
to  be  adopted  in  applications  beyond  salinity  studies,  it  will 
require  a  commitment  of  resources  to  translate  the  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  about  the  targets  into  the  appropriate 
code.Two  possible  avenues  exist  for  target  identification  - 
daa  driven  and  knowledge  driven.  An  example  of  the  daa 


driven  approach  is  decision  tree  analysis,  where  areas  of 
known  salt  degradation  are  used  to  "train”  the  decision 
tree  to  find  alt  other  sites  of  salt  hazard  potential.  This 
follows  the  exploratory  daa  analysis  of  Stage  3  The  knowl¬ 
edge  driven  approach  requires  the  expert  knowledge  about 
the  causes  of  salinisation  in  the  study  area  to  be  translated 
into  a  series  of  rules.  Stages  I  through  3  should  have  ena¬ 
bled  the  interpreter  to  identify  the  hydrogeological  causes 
of  salt  degradation  and  define  conceptual  salt  hazard  models 
for  the  survey  area.  These  salt  hazard  models  can  then  be 
used  to  produce  maps  of  ranked  salt  hazard  sites  for  the 
survey  area. 

6.  Confidence  in  the  Proposed 
Methodology 

In  examining  this  proposed  new  methodology,  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  naturally  be  asked,  "Why  have  confidence  that  it 
will  work?”.  First,  as  noted  previously, a  GIS  platform  meets 
the  technical  requirements  of  the  problem  (spatial  daa 
storage,  analysis,  and  visualisation)  whilst  offering  a  user 
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environment  which  allows  th«  interpreter  to  perform  digi¬ 
tising  and  overlay  operations  analogous  to  the  tasks  he/ 
she  performed  on  the  light  table.  This  should  ensure  that 
the  technology  transfer  of  this  methodology  is  achievable. 

Second,  the  structure  of  the  methodology  is  completely 
analogous  to  the  interpretation  structure  which  the  inter¬ 
preter  is  already  using.  References  on  the  art  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  geophysical  data  are  few.  although  a  multitude 
report  the  results  of  interpretation.  However,  a  set  of 
course  notes  on  interpretation  from  Isles  et  al  ( 1 994)  states 
the  following: 

As  with  all  data  sets,  the  interpretation  should  be  regarded  os 
dynamic  -  rt  will  change  as  new  evidence  and  ideas  come  to 
light  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  retrace  the 
interpreter’s  steps  bock  to  the  original  data  so  that  if  necessary 
it  can  be  recycled.  (Pg.  7) 

The  flexible  structure  of  the  proposed  methodology  en¬ 
sures  that  this  important  criteria  is  met  In  addition,  the 
interpreter's  knowledge  is  valued  at  all  stages  of  the  meth¬ 
odology.  Researchers  in  the  growing  field  of  knowledge 
discovery  consider  this  point  to  be  central  to  the  success 
of  using  computers  to  extract  knowledge  from  daca. 
Brachman  and  Anand  ( 1 996)  state  that  “knowledge  dis¬ 
covery  is  a  knowledge-intensive  task  consisting  of  complex 
interactions,  protracted  over  time,  between  a  human  and  a 
(large)  database,  possibly  supported  by  a  heterogeneous  suite 
of  tools''.  At  the  centre  of  many  knowledge  discovery  sys¬ 
tems  are  similar  analysis  techniques  to  those  suggested 
for  this  application  -  classification,  regression,  clustering, 
decision  tree  analysis  (Fayyad  et  of.  1 996).The  main  appli¬ 
cation  areas  for  these  systems  are  currently  large  financial 
and  health  care  databases  which  are  not  primarily  spatial. 
However,  the  parallels  between  knowledge  discovery  and 
the  interpretation  methodology  described  here,  suggest 
that  the  human-centred,  interactive  approach  which  has 
been  adopted  here  is  likely  to  be  successful. 

Finally,  the  spatial  analysis  techniques  which  have  been  se¬ 
lected  to  underpin  this  methodology  are  already  widely 
used  on  similar  data  sets.  Stage  3  of  the  methodology  iden¬ 
tifies  classification  and  principal  components  analysis  (RCA) 


as  important  spatial  analysis  techniques.  Both  of  these  are 
widely  used  on  satellite  remote  sensing  imagery,  which  is 
similar  in  many  ways  to  airborne  geophysical  data.  A  gen¬ 
eral  property  of  PCA  is  that  the  result  demonstrates  the 
true  dimensionality  of  the  data  set.  thus  potentially  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  data  which  needs  to  be  analysed.  Also, 
Singh  and  Harrison  (1985)  reported  that  PCA  applied  to 
raw  remote  sensor  data  might  yield  images  which  are  more 
interpretable  than  the  original  data.  Both  of  these  results 
would  be  useful  in  the  context  of  interpreting  airborne 
geophysical  data  for  salinity.  Classification,  by  contrast  can 
be  described  as  a  process  which  transforms  data  into  in¬ 
formation  (Jensen,  1 9%).  In  the  remote  sensing  arena,  spec¬ 
tral  signatures  for  identified  classes  are  used  to  tie  the 
imagery  to  features  on  the  surface  (eg.  different  types  of 
land  cover).  A  completely  analogous  process  can  be  used 
with  airborne  geophysical  data,  but  spectral  signatures  are 
replaced  by  groups  of  physical  properties.  For  example, 
the  relationship  between  radiometrics,  conductivity,  and 
topography  could  be  used  to  give  an  indication  of  the  type 
of  regolith.  Classes  with  high  potassium  and  high  conduc¬ 
tivity  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  would  be  identified  as 
deposit) onal  areas,  whereas  areas  of  shallow  bedrock  would 
be  identified  by  classes  exhibiting  very  high  potassium  and 
very  low  conductivity  on  hills  or  slopes  (pers  comm  G 
Street,  1996). 

Stage  4  of  the  methodology  refers  to  the  use  of  carto¬ 
graphic  modelling. This  technique  is  described  extensively 
by  Bonham-Carter  (1994)  for  use  in  producing  maps  of 
mineralisation  potential.The  approach  is  based  on  devel¬ 
oping  mineral  potential  models  (using  expert  knowledge 
or  derived  from  decision  tree  analysis)  using  a  suite  of 
geological,  geochemical,  and  geophysical  data.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  salt  hazard  models  is  completely  analogous  to 
this  process,  although  with  a  much  stronger  emphasis  on 
geophysical  data.  Also,  salt  hazard  sites  will  normally  be 
specific  sites,  whereas  mineralisation  potential  maps  are 
usually  regions  rather  chan  point  sites.  But,  the  success  of 
a  cartographic  modelling  approach  to  these  problems,  gives 
us  confidence  that  this  will  be  a  successful  approach  to 
identifying  salt  hazard  sites. 
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7.  Conclusions 

This  paper  has  presented  a  new  methodology  for  inter¬ 
pretation  of  large  multivariate  airborne  geophysical  sur¬ 
veys  for  salinity  studies.  However,  the  methodology  has 
been  constructed  on  principles  which  apply  equally  to  in¬ 
terpretation  of  airborne  geophysical  data  for  other  appli¬ 
cations.  For  example,  the  development  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  electromagnetic  technology  is  providing  mineral 
explorers  with  a  new  geological  mapping  tool.  In  the  past, 
electromagnetics  was  used  by  mineral  explorers  to  seek 
deep,  conductive  targecs  (likely  hosts  of  mineralisation), 
but  the  new  generation  of  electromagnetic  systems  is  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  geological  mapping  information  which 
will  complement  that  currendy  obtained  from  magnetics 
and  radiometrics.  It  is  certain  then  that  mineral  explorers 
will  soon  meet  identical  interpretation  problems  to  those 
discussed  in  this  paper  for  salinity  studies. This  methodol¬ 
ogy  provides  a  framework  to  address  those  problems. 
Resources  will  need  to  be  committed  to  meet  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  application  specific  analysis  modules,  especially 
in  Stage  4  of  the  methodology,  but  the  overall  framework 
is  completely  portable. 

The  strength  of  this  methodology  lies  in  the  feet  that  it 
incorporates  a  "natural"  approach  to  geoscientific  inter¬ 
pretation  with  a  range  of  spatial  analysis  techniques  which 
have  already  proved  successful  in  similar  problems.  Users 
of  geophysical  data  can  look  forward  to  a  future  which 
moves  beyond  the  use  of  leading  edge  computer-based 
technology  for  data  acquisition  and  processing,  to  the  use 
of  such  technology  to  enhance  interpretation. 
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Abstract 

The  paper  gives  an  overview  of  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
meta  information  discussion  for  Environmental  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  (EIS)  over  the  past  7  years.  While  meta  infor¬ 
mation  has  mostly  been  mentioned  in  the  context  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Data  Catalogues  (EDCs)  and/or  Catalogues  of 
Environmental  Data  Sources  (CDSs).our  group  uses  meta 
information  for  the  integration  of  environmental  data  into 
environmental  networks.  From  this  viewpoint,  we  also  need 
EDCs  and  network  navigation  components,  but  our  goal 
was  one  step  further  than  the  above  mentioned  projects: 
they  usually  stop  in  front  of  the  data  source  and  do  not 
offer  integration  concepts  to  connect  the  data  source  into 
a  network  (Denzer.  1 995). 

In  this  paper,  we  will  discuss  a  number  of  applications  of 
different  meta  information  models,  which  can  be  described 
by  a  general  model  to  represent  meta  information.  The 
generic  idea  of  this  model  has  been  published(Denzer 
1 996). The  first  chapter  is  a  modified  extract  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  in  order  to  make  clear  the  different  implementa¬ 
tion  presented  in  later  chapters. 

1.  A  Generic  Meta  Information  Model 
In  order  to  describe  general  meta  data  categories,  we 
destinguish  between  semantics,  syntax,  structure,  navigation, 
history  and  summaries.  We  will  describe  these  categories 
with  an  example  from  the  bottom  up. 


1.1  Semantics 

By  semantical  meta  information  we  denote  additional  infor¬ 
mation  (additional  to  the  raw  data)  which  is  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  meaning  of  information.  Semantical  meta  infor¬ 
mation  it  therefore  the  information  which  is  needed  to 
describe  a  data  item  such  that  it  is  interpretable  by  a  user 
(from  the  same  application  field)  who  has  not  sampled  the 
data  himself. 

As  a  less  abstract  term  we  can  also  use  the  term  data 
description  as  a  synonym  for  semantical  meta  information. 

As  you  can  see  in  Fig.  I ,  we  append  a  set  of  meta  informa¬ 
tion  items  to  the  raw  data.The  meaning  of  the  meta  infor¬ 
mation  items  can  be  general  knowledge  (like  address  of 
data  provider )  and  therefore  be  understood  by  the  general 
public,  or  it  can  have  domain  specific  meaning  which  is 
only  understood  by  an  expert  in  the  specific  application 
area  (like  field  method).  This  means  that  the  set  of  meta 
information  items  may  be  different  for  different  user  groups. 

1.2  Syntax 

By  syntactical  meta  mfixmation.vre  denote  information  which 
is  used  to  describe  the  way  the  raw  data  is  stored  and/or 
can  be  accessed.  Syntactical  meta  information  is  unimpor¬ 
tant  for  end  users  and  is  only  used  by  software  systems  to 
access  the  data.  Syntactical  meta  information  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  information  about  the  data  type  of  the  raw  data 
and  an  access  method. 
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Fig  1.  Semantical  meta  information 


Fig.  2  shows  how  syntax  information  is  appended  to  the 
existing  set  of  information  describing  the  raw  data.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  information  regarding  the  data  type  and  access 
methods  may  be  given  depending  on  the  way  the  data  is 
stored  (in  this  example  a  relational  database). 

1.3  Structure 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  shown  single  data  items  and  how 
their  semantics  and  syntax  can  be  described.  In  reality,  data 
objects  can  nott  be  described  as  single  items  very  often. 
Commonly,  aggregates  of  data  items  form  an  environmental 
object,  and  there  is  meta  data  which  applies  to  the  whole 
object  as  well  as  to  the  single  raw  data  item.Therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  the  structure  of  data  objects  as  well, 
we  denote  this  description  as  structural  meta  information. 


In  fig.  3,  several  data  items  with  their  meta  data  are  com¬ 
posed  to  an  object.  Additionally,  a  semantical  description 
of  the  overall  object  is  given,  which  consists  of  the  meta 
information  applying  to  each  of  the  items  (e  g.  data  pro¬ 
vider  address  would  no  longer  be  meta  information  of  pH. 
it  would  be  part  of  the  semantical  description  of  the  ob¬ 
ject). 

The  semantical  description  of  the  overall  object  is  again  a 
list  of  meta  data  items,  according  to  the  description  of  a 
single  data  item.  In  this  case,  the  description  of  structure  is 
such  that  an  object  consists  of  a  list  of  attributes.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  notice  that  an  attribute  can  be  of  type  datatype 
(single  datatype,  vector,  time  value. ...)  or  of  type  object 
itself.  This  also  applies  to  each  of  the  metadata  items  (an 
object  of  class  field  method  is  meta  data  item  for  an  at- 


Fig  2  Syntactical  meta  .information 
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Fig  3  Structural  meta  information 


tribute  pH  of  an  object  from  class  soil  measu/ement).This 
meta  data  model  is  therefore  inherently  object  oriented, 
but  it  would  also  be  possible  to  describe  the  structure  of 


the  whole  with  other  methods. 


find  information  of  interest.  A  data  catalogue  on  the  level 
of  an  organization  or  of  a  whole  network  would  look  dif¬ 
ferently  (see  fig.  5). The  entries  in  the  table  of  contents  or 
keyword  lists  build  links  to  information  systems  (e.g.  data 
sources).  We  call  such  a  catalogue  meta  catalogue. 


1 .4  Navigation 

Semantics,  syntax  and  structure  are  entities  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  environmental  objects.  Another  important  issue  is 
to  locate  environmental  objects.  By  navigational 
metainformation  we  denote  such  information  which  is  used 
to  locate  objects  and  data  sources  of  interest.  Navigation 
occurs  within  systems  (search  masks,  keyword  lists,  inven¬ 
tories.  etc. ).  or  among  systems  or  even  whole  networks. 
Environmental  data  catalogues  are  one  of  the  means  to 
locate  objects. 


Navigation  is  much  more  than  that.  It  includes  issues  of 
search  engines,  statistical  information  and  it  raises  issues 
about  how  to  organize  information  sources  over  a  whole 
network.  Bad  experiences  with  information  searches  on 
the  Web  illustrate  these  problems. 


Fig.  4  gives  an  example  of  a  data  catalogue  for  one  infor¬ 
mation  system.  The  catalogue  combines  a  list  of  object 
classes,  a  hierarchical  tree  (table  of  contents)  and  links 
from  chapters  to  class  descriptions.  Such  a  catalogue  may 
also  include  a  list  of  keywords  which  can  be  inspected  to 


1.5  History 

The  problem  of  history  of  environmental  measurements 
has  widely  been  ignored  over  the  past  years.  Why  is  this 
the  case!  first,  history  means  that  samples  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  different  measurement  technology  over  the  course 
of  time.This  increases  the  design  and  maintenance  efforts 
for  an  information  system  significantly  .  Second,  history 
also  means  that  the  data  structures  change  over  time.This 
is  even  worse  for  an  information  system  design.Third,  his- 
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tory  or  changing  methods,  products  problems  in  the  com-  about  how  data  has  been  sampled  are  important  for  the 
parabdity  of  data,  which  is  a  problem  for  the  scientists,  a  description  of  the  data.  In  practice  this  means  that  each  of 


problem  they  produced  themselves  by  changing  the 


History  in  terms  of  men  data  means  that  historical  records 


the  men  data  objects  in  Figures  I  to  3  must  be  recorded 
historically  and  may  even  change  their  structure. 


Fig  4  Environmental  data  catalogue  for  an  information  system 


Fig  5  Environmental  data  catalogue  (meta  catalogue)  of  an  organization  or  network 
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1.6  Summaries 

Summaries  are  used  to  give  an  overview  at  each  level  of 
meta  information  (e  g  number  of  elutes  in  a  catalogue, 
number  of  objects  in  a  class,  percentage  of  attributes  used, 
overall  summary  of  time  or  geographical  scale,  etc).  Sum¬ 
maries  are  implemented  to  help  users  during  navigation 
and  although  these  are  very  simple  mechanisms,  they  are 
not  used  frequently. 

2.  Application  Examples 

In  this  chapter,  we  give  three  examples  of  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  concepts  mentioned  above.  The  examples  are 
very  different  in  nature. 

2.1  SIRIUS  Meta  Information  Model 
The  SIRIUS  (Saarbrucken  Information  Retrieval  and  Inter¬ 
change  Utility  Set)  system  was  our  first  implementation  of 
a  meta  information  concept  The  goal  of  SIRIUS  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  integration  architecture  for  open  EIS.  This  archi¬ 
tecture  has  been  documented  in  various  publications 
(Denzer,  1 995).  Meta  information  in  the  context  of  SIRIUS 
is  mainly  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

•  to  provide  a  data  catalogue  for  an  existing  information 
system, 

•  to  document  the  information  classes  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  system  in  terms  of  class  syntax,  structure  and  se¬ 
mantics. 

•  to  use  the  class  documentation  for  the  access  of  the 
information  system  and,  to  provide  networked  cata¬ 
logues  (meta  catalogues)  for  the  organization  of  a 
SIRIUS  network. 

The  meta  information  used  in  SIRIUS  is  a  very  simple  model, 
where 

•  catalogues  are  hierarchical  trees, 

•  classes  are  described  by  a  set  of  attributes. 

•  classes  are  linked  into  nodes  of  the  catalogue, 

•  the  class  structure  is  given  by  a  list  of  primitive  at¬ 
tributes, 

•  the  attribute  syntax  is  given  by  its  data  type  (plus  an 
optional  list  attribute), 


•  each  class  can  have  a  different  description,  and 

•  the  semantical  meta  information  for  each  class  and 
each  attribute  is  just  a  free  text. 

In  terms  of  distribution  of  data,  SIRIUS  is  completely  net¬ 
work  transparent. 

2.2  FAM  Meta  Information  Model 
FAM  (Forschungsverbund  Agrarokosysteme  Miinchen)  is 
a  big  agricultural  research  protect  funded  by  the  German 
government  In  this  protect  the  operation  of  a  form  is 
monitored  on  a  long  term  time  scale.  A  large  number  of 
institutes  (at  the  time  of  our  involvement  in  the  protect 
around  60)  collect  all  possible  data  associated  with  the 
operation  of  this  farm  and  use  this  information  for  eco¬ 
logical  assessments. 

In  1994  and  I99S.  our  group  developed  a  meta  informa¬ 
tion  model  for  the  database  of  the  FAM  project  This  model 
is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  most  detailed  and 
flexible  meta  information  model  implemented  at  this  time. 
The  differences  between  the  FAM  model  and  SIRIUS  are 
twofold: 

•  no  network  component  (which  was  not  needed),  and 

•  the  description  of  classes  is  much  more  detailed. 
Compared  to  SIRIUS,  the  FAM  model  describes  classes  as 
follows: 

•  a  class  has  again  a  list  of  attributes,  but  these  attributes 
can  be  of  any  type,  including  other  objects,  therefore 
the  data  model  is  recursive 

•  each  class  and  each  attribute  has  a  set  of  meta  infor¬ 
mation  attached  to  it,  and  this  set  is  not  only  a  free 
text  but  a  list  of  men  information  attributes  which 
can  be  of  any  type  (primitive  types  and  objects);  as 
objects  can  contain  objects,  also  the  meta  information 
model  attached  to  every  dass  and/or  attribute  can  be 
recursive 

•  the  meta  information  contents  of  any  class  or  attribute 
can  change  over  time,  reflecting  change  in  the  reality 
(i.e.the  model  can  store  a  history  of  eg.  measurement 
instruments) 

•  the  dass  structure  and  the  meta  information  struc- 
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tuna  (of  a  dais  or  any  attribute)  can  change  over  tint* 
(i.a.  even  ft  the  reality  changes  its  structure,  the  infor¬ 
mation  modal  can  raAact  this  and  can  awan  remember 
tha  structura  at  a  cartain  data  in  tha  past). 

It  is  easy  to  ima|ina.  that  this  maca  information  modal  is 
naithar  trivial  to  undarstand  nor  trivial  to  implement.  But 
our  invastifations  showed  deariy,  that  this  is  tha  sat  of 
information  needed  to  document  a  long  scale  research 
program  such  that  the  information  can  still  be  used  after  a 
longer  time  period. 

2.3  TGMSIS  Meta  Information  Model 
TEMSIS  (Transnational  Environmental  Management  Sup¬ 
port  Information  System)  is  a  project  funded  by  the  EU 
under  the  Environmental  Telematics  program  (Schimak 
1996).  The  goal  of  the  system  is  the  support  of  environ¬ 
mental  information  and  planning  in  the  area  around  the 
French-German  border  near  Saarbriicken  and 
Saargemuines.We  are  part  of  a  consortium  of  8  partners 
developing  this  system. 

Our  colleagues  at  the  Austrian  Research  Center 
Setbersdorf  are  developing  the  meca  information  server. 
Our  group  is  responsible  for  the  information  services  be¬ 
tween  the  server  and  data  sources  as  well  as  between 
server  and  client  applications  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
(for  this  purpose,  a  port  of  SIRIUS  is  used).  As  our  tasks  in 
the  overall  project  were  related,  we  have  worked  closely 
together  in  the  modeling  of  the  meta  information.  The 
TEMSIS  meta  information  model  is  located  between  the 
two  models  mentioned  above  in  the  following  areas: 

•  meta  information  is  a  Mst  of  primitive  data  type  ob¬ 
jects.  not  a  text  as  in  SIRIUS,  but  not  recursive  as  in 
FAM 

•  the  TEMSIS  model  does  not  distinguish  between  ob¬ 
jects.  attributes  and  classes.  What  this  really  means 
compared  to  SIRIUS  or  FAM  will  come  out  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  seems  depending  on  the  way  the  meta  infor¬ 
mation  is  organized  in  the  catalogue,  this  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  irrelevant  to  the  end  user  and  will  only  be  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  system  designer. 
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•  the  TEMSIS  modal  does  not  store  any  history,  nor  does 
rt  directly  reflect  the  distributed  nature  of  Eft  (TEMSIS 
uses  one  centralized  server) 

•  theTEMSIS  modal  introduces  a  new  very  powerful  idee 
from  our  friends  in  Saibersdorf .  Links  between  infor¬ 
mation  objects,  which  are  used  to  model  relationships 
between  objects  and  can  be  used  extensively  for  navi¬ 
gation. 

3.  Discussion 

The  three  models  are  very  different  in  nature  and  pur¬ 
pose.  They  also  reflea  the  different  reasons  of  how  and 
why  to  use  meta  information  in  an  EIS.  SIRIUS  uses  a  very 
simple  model  for  the  interconnection  of  EIS  and  therefore 
describes  objects  only  on  a  very  abstract  level.  FAM.  in 
comparison,  is  an  extremely  detailed  and  sophisticated 
model,  which  is  able  to  model  anything,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  use.  We  have  not  been  able,  due  to  limited  funds  in  this 
particular  project,  to  implement  the  user  interface  com¬ 
ponents  which  handle  the  complexity  of  the  model,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  persons  who  have  to  maintain  the  meta  in¬ 
formation  system.The  TEMSIS  model  appears  to  be  a  good 
compromise  for  a  public  information  system,  which  does 
not  have  the  same  detailed  need  for  documentation  as  is 
found  in  a  research  program.  However,  we  do  not  have 
any  experiences  yet  with  the  model,  as  the  demonstrator 
system  will  be  installed  this  summer.  Also,  it  is  limited  to 
one  central  server,  ahhou^i  the  information  services  are 
capable  for  link  up  to  a  network. 

4.  Conclusion 

The  comparison  of  the  three  projects  shows  that  there  is 
not  THE  meta  information  model  for  the  world  or  for  EIS. 

In  every  case  and  under  different  circumstances,  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  to  use  meta  information  will  be  useful.  But  we 
strongly  believe  that  there  is  a  generic  way  of  thinking  about 
meta  information,  which  may  be  reflected  by  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  article  and  which  may  have  been  implemented 
in  a  most  generic  w ay  in  the  FAM  meta  information  model. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  past  7  years,  since  the  strange  word 
“meta  information"  became  common  (and  not  many  peo- 
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pi*  know  what  it  is),  w*  can  also  vet  that  a  convergence 
towards  usable  approaches  in  E!S  took  piace. 
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1  Abstract 

The  paper  describes  how  hMMtttgaographical  data  in 
the  form  of  depth  soundings  have  been  used  to  improve 
the  understanding  of  hydroacoustic  signal  propagation 
through  a  large  ducted  water  channel.  The  geo-computa¬ 
tional  elements  of  the  paper  fit  within  the  larger  frame¬ 
work  of  research  into  underwater  vehicles,  subsea  com¬ 
munications  and  imaging,  carried  out  by  the  Ocean  Sys¬ 
tems  Laboratory  over  the  past  25  years.  The  paper  in¬ 
cludes  a  brief  review  of  these  activities  and  of  the  original 
hydrographic  survey  of  Loch  Ness,  carried  out  around  100 
years  ago.  The  method  of  digitising  the  original  data  and 
the  production  of  3D  static  and  moving  visualisations  is 
then  discussed  in  the  context  of  acoustic  channel  model¬ 
ling,  and  the  paper  concludes  with  an  outline  of  continuing 
work  in  relation  to  simulated  test  environments. 

2  Introduction 

2.1  Theme  of  Paper 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  how  historical 
geographical  data  has  been  used  to  give  a  dearer  under- 
standing  of  actual  observed  effects  m  relation  to  the  mod¬ 
elling  and  experimental  validMion  of  underwater  acoustic 
signals.  Depth  soundkigs  which  were  collected  medculousfy 
100  years  ago  are  believed  to  he  a  reliable  data  set  for  this 
study  and  visualisations  which  have  been  produced  recently 
have  in  fact  explained  certain  anomalous  s%nals.The  appli¬ 
cation  cf  these  basic  geo-compuatkxtal  techniques  is  prov- 
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ing  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  generation  of  simu¬ 
lated  test  environments  for  on-going  research. 

2.2  Background 

Research  activities  in  Underwater  Technology  at  Heriot- 
Watt  University  began  in  1969  following  a  survey  carried 
out  to  identify  a  totally  new  research  direction  for  the 
Department  of  Elec'rical  and  Electronic  Engineering 
(Dunbar,  1 970).  Research  studies  were  initiated  into  subsea 
vehicles,  instrumentation,  viewing,  communication  and  navi- 
gabon.and  activities  were  focused  on  a  major  protect  which 
had  the  objective  of  designing,  building  and  operating  Scot¬ 
land's  first  remotely  operated  vehicle  (ROV)  system.  The 
first  ANGUS  vehicle  was  successfully  tested  in  deep  water 
in  1973  (Dunbar,  Holmes.  1975)  and  the  ANGUS  002  and 
003  vehicles  followed  in  1976  and  1979.  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ROV  systems  with  automatic  control  and  naviga¬ 
tion  (Russell.  Dunbar.  1990). 

From  1976  studies  expanded  into  tetheriess  vehicle  sys¬ 
tems  (now 'AUVs' Autonomous  Underwater  Vehicles )  and 
this  forced  the  development  of  through-water  communi¬ 
cation  systems  (Dunbar.  Carmichael  1990),  sonar  systems, 
and  sub-surface  video  transmission  and  bandwidth  com¬ 
pression  techniques  (Dunbar,  Sectary.  1 985).  ROV  and  AUV 
trials  were  carried  out  in  test  tanks,  harbour  areas,  from 
ships  at  sea  and  in  Scottish  lochs,  and  it  was  during  experi¬ 
ments  in  Loch  Ness  that  a  World  War  II  Wsdington  bomber 
was  located  on  the  bottom  of  Loch  Ness  and  eventually 
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recovered  in  IMS  (Holm**,  1991).  Mora  ncandyi a  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  Mvm  Science  and  Technology  (EC- 
MASTH)  project  managed  by  the  University  uaad  Loch  Naas 
as  ona  of  tha  fast  locations. 

Tha  project  (I M2- 1 996)  was  entitled  European  Experi¬ 
mentally  Validated  Models  of  Acoustic  Channels  ('EEVMAC') 
and  it  had  as  its  prime  objective  tha  precis*  measurement 
and  data  logging  in  absolute  terms  of  hydroacoustic  sig¬ 
nals  in  tha  2kHz  to  80kHz  range,  with  various  modulation 
formats,  transmitted  over  various  ranges  underwater,  to¬ 
gether  with  associated  oceanographic  and  environmental 
parameters.The  data  would  then  become  available  for  the 
validation  of  acoustic  channel  propagation  models  (Dunbar, 
McHugh  etaL  1999). 

3  Hydroacoustic  communications 
and  modelling 

Modelling  the  path,  the  spreading  loss,  and  the  attenuation 
of  hydroacoustic  signals  is  a  complex  process,  particularly 
for  regions  with  multiple  boundaries  which  lead  to 
multipath  propagation,  and  many  models  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  with  various  degrees  of  precision  (Buckingham,  1 992). 
Model  development  is  often  application  driven:  for  instance, 
modelling  of  the  multipath  environment  in  a  search  for 
automatic  methods  of  cancelling  multiple  echoes  in  a  time- 
varying  environment  (Dunbar,  Carmichael.  1989):  and  the 
development  of  models  for  the  simulation  of  synthetic 
sonar  images  (Bek,  I99S).  to  aid  the  interpretation  and 
classification  of  sonar  and  sub-bottom  seismic  images 
(Ljnnett,  1991). 

Mathematical  models  and  simulations  require  real  test  data 
for  their  validation  and  correction,  and  the  gathering  of 
such  data  under  carefully  controlled  conditions  has  been 
carried  out  successfully  within  the  EC-MAST-II  protect 
‘EEVMAC,  mentioned  above.  Currently,  work  of  a  similar 
nature  is  being  carried  out  within  the  EC-MASTIII  project 
PROSIM',  which  is  an  impulse  signal  variant  of  EEVMAC. 


4  Original  hydrographic  survey  of 

Loch  Ness 

4. 1  Historical  document 

A  bathymetric  survey  of  Scottish  fresh-water  lochs  was 
carried  out  by  Sir  John  Murray  and  Laurence  PuHar  over 
the  years  1897  to  1909  (Murray,  PuHar.  1910),  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  year  of  this  present  conference  has  parttculai 
significance.  The  survey  was  an  outstanding  scientific 
achievement  aid  a  reading  of  the  original  documents  leaves 
one  with  a  sense  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  inves¬ 
tigators  when  one  considers  the  scale  and  precision  of 
their  measurements  in  the  light  of  the  experimental  equip¬ 
ment  at  their  disposal.  To  quote  from  the  introduction  to 
their  report: 

“During  the  course  of  the  Lake  Survey  work  562  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  fresh-water  lochs  were  surveyed . off  lochs  were  suneyed 

on  which  boots  could  be  ftund  at  the  time  the  work  was  being 

corned  out . To  transport  a  boot  to  many  of  the  remote  lochs 

in  the  Highlands  would  have  entailed  much  labour  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  not  to  speak  of  the  objections  of  proprietors,  keepers,  and 
others,  who  do  not  wish  to  hove  grouse  moots  and  deer  forests 
disturbed  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  lochs  ate  most  accessi¬ 
ble." 

It  was  an  immense  undertaking,  which  included  in  addition 
to  the  depth  soundings,  observations  and  measurements 
relating  to  topographical,  geological,  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  features. 

4.2  Method  of  survey 

For  deepwater  lochs  the  T.P.Pul or  sounding-machine'  was 
emptoyed.Thls  was  a  wed  designed  and  engineered  mecha¬ 
nism  wfch  included  a  drum  containing  over  1000  feet  of 
three  strand  galvanised  steel  wire  which  passed  over  a 
pulley  having  a  circumference,  to  the  centre  of  the  wire,  of 
precisely  on*  foot,  and  a  group  of  measuring  dials  record¬ 
ing  feet,  tens  of  feet,  and  hundreds  of  feet  as  the  sounding 
weight  was  lowered  to  the  bottom.  It  was  thus  possible  to 
make  precise  depth  measurements  without  difficulty,  tt  was 
more  complicated  to  determine  the  position  of  the  sound¬ 
ings.  Various  methods  were  tried  but  “it  was  found  that  the 
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most  accurate  method  was  to  tote  the  soundings  as  quidtiy  <n 
potable  while  twang  across  the  lod)  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  soundings  were  token,  lay.  every  thirty  strokes  of  the  oors. 
and  the  total  number  of  (he  sounders  was  placed  equaiy  dong 
the  line,  thus  distribubnf  any  errors"  The  method  was  found 
to  be  "extremely  accurate  foe  long,  narrow  lochs"  of  which 
loch  Ness  is  a  prime  example. 

In  the  case  of  Loch  Ness,  over  1 000  soundings  were  taken 
during  the  course  of  79  across-loch  transects.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  survey  the  soundings  were  transferred  to  6- 
inch  Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  the  area.  Later,  clean  trac¬ 
ings  were  plotted  on  doth  and  contour  lines  of  depth  were 
drawn  in  at  equal  intervals.  These  original  tracings  later 
became  the  source  data  for  an  Admiralty  chart  of  Loch 
Ness  which  continues  to  be  published  as  chart  number 
1 79 (.Additional  soundings  of  a  small  area  at  the  North 
end  of  the  loch  were  taken  in  1918.  to  provide  greater 
detail  near  the  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  Canal:  how¬ 
ever.  the  79  transects  remain  the  primary  data  archive. 

4.3  Current  survey  technology 
More  recently,  various  sonar  surveys  of  the  loch  have  been 
carried  out  the  most  comprehensive  and  detailed  to  date 
being  undertaken  during  the  course  of ‘Project  Urquhart’. 
In  July  1992  a  survey  vessel  employing  a  state-of-the-art 
multibeam  swathe  echosounder  carried  out  a  detailed 
sonar  survey  of  the  loch  and  as  a  result  3-dimensional 
views  of  the  loch  were  computed  and  publicised  (Wrtchell. 
1992).  Discussions  are  underway  with  the  organisation 
holding  the  sonar  and  sub-bottom  seismic  data  with  a  view 
to  comparing  and  developing  the  two  approaches  to  3- 
dimensional  visualisation. 

5  Examination  and  formatting  of 
the  original  data 

Copies  were  obtained  of  the  original  maps  of  Loch  Ness, 
bearing  the  actual  soundings  across  the  79  transects,  and 
by  enlargement  were  overlaid  on  a  montage  of  current 
1:25000  scale  Ordnance  Survey  (O  S.)  maps  of  the  area. 
By  comparison  between  the  old  and  new  maps,  the  mod¬ 
ern  O.S.  co-ordinates  were  deduced  for  the  shore  (zero 


level)  ends  of  each  transect. Then,  by  linear  interpolation, 
the  equivalent  O.S.  easting  and  northing  grid  points  were 
computed.  The  interpolation  was  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  soundings  were  equally  spaced,  the  same  as¬ 
sumption  as  made  by  the  original  surveyors.  An  example 
of  such  incerpotated  data  is  given  below:  for  the  first  transect 
from  the  SW  end  of  Loch  Ness,  near  to  Fort  Augustus. 


Easting 

nonnng 

Depth  (ft)  Depth  (m) 

1 

f 

2  384  000 

8  092  000 

0 

0 

1 

2  384  400 

8091  400 

3 

0.91 

2  384  900 

8090  900 

94 

28.65 

2  385  300 

8090  300 

160 

48.77 

2  385  800 

8089  800 

227 

69.19 

2  386  200 

8089  200 

250 

76.20 

2  386  700 

8  088  700 

241 

73.46 

2  387  100 

8  088  100 

207 

63.09 

2  387  600 

8  087  600 

56 

17.07 

Sth  thora 

2  388  000 

8087  000 

0 

0 

All  79  transects  were  examined  in  this  way  and  79  [x,y,-z] 
data  files  based  on  absolute  O.S.  co-ordinates  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  use  in  subsequent  analysis. 


6  Generation  of  2D  and  3D  images 

6.1  Preparation  of  data 

To  improve  interpolation  between  lines  of  soundings  the 
79  data  files  were  padded  with  zeroes  at  points  beyond 
the  N  and  S  ends  of  the  transects,  to  aid  the  performance 
of  a  ‘N  nearest  neighbours'  algorithm. The  positions  of  the 
augmented  transects  are  shown  in  figure  I .  Although  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  create  [x.yj]  files  to  include 
above  waterline  elevations  by  inspection  of  the  original 
maps,  the  intention  was  to  merge  the  historic  subsurface 
data  files  with  contemporary  O.S.  digital  data  files  of  sur¬ 
rounding  terrain. 

6.2  Computation  and  visualisation  of 
data 

The  original  height  data  refers  to  a  narrow  region  which 
traverses  from  South-West  to  North-East  and  therefore 
within  the  bounding  rectangle  of  Loch  Ness  the  data  points 
in  total  are  very  sparse.  To  simplify  the  computations  the 
co-ordinate  system  was  rotated  by  38  degrees  ana-clock- 
wise,  to  produce  in  effect  a  vertical  bounding  rectangle. 
Prior  to  rotation  each  data  point  consisted  of  an  easting 
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Figure  I  Original  transects  with  augmented  zeroes 


area  of  1 3  kilometres  by  42  kilometres.  The  contempo¬ 
rary  O.S.  digital  survey  data  is  gridded  at  50m  x  50m  inter¬ 
vals  and  spot  heights  in  metres  at  these  intervals  are  given. 
The  two  data  sets  were  merged  after  alignment,  the  O.S. 
survey  data  thus  providing  the  landscape  surrounding  Loch 
Ness.  A  straight  line  two-dimensional  rendition  of  the  two 
data  sets  is  shown  in  figure  2  .  where  the  water  level  con¬ 
tour  is  the  common  factor  between  the  two  plots. 

6.3  Interpolation  of  data 
To  interpolate  values  in  the  gid  points  the  standard  method 
of  N  nearest  neighbours  was  used  (Davis,  1 988).  This  ap¬ 
proach  was  used  primarily  because  of  its  relative  efficiency 
on  dealing  with  the  irregular  and  sparse  nature  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  data  set.  For  each  grid  point  (k),  N  nearest  points  from 
the  data  set  are  found  (N  is  usually  in  the  range  3  to  6), 
and  the  height  in  the  grid  point  is  calculated  as  a  weighted 
average 


and  northing  and  depth  value.  The  data  points  were  not 
uniformly  distributed  so  they  were  interpolated  to  achieve 
a  uniform  distribution  which  produced  a  three-dimensional 
scene  consisting  of  1 00m  x  1 00m  grid  squares.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  coarse  rendition  so  the  image  was  scaled  by  a 
factor  of  5  to  produce  2.8  million  polygom.This  then  pro¬ 
duced  an  image  of  size  675  x  2100  pixels  representing  an 


7  Production  of  a  ‘fly-  through'  of 
Loch  Ness 

The  3D  scene  was  rendered  using  a  custom-  designed  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  Silicon  Graphics  02  computer.  Commercial  pack¬ 
ages  were  considered  but  data  handling  software  under 
development  by  the  research  team  for  other  image  inter¬ 
pretation  applications  proved  to  be  more  cost  effective 


Figure  2  2D  rendition  of  Loch  Ness  sub-surface  contours  (upper), surrounding  terrain  (lower) 
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and  flexible  in  manipulating  data  sets  from  different  sources. 
The  system  requires  an  "observer"  position  and  a  “look- 
at"  position.  From  this  data  the  perspective  view  is  com¬ 
puted  and  the  image  is  saved  as  a  single  frame.This  proc¬ 
ess  is  repeated  about  2000  times  to  produce  a  movie.  For 
each  frame  the  "observer"  and  "look-at"  positions  are 
changed  slightly  co  create  the  impression  of  movement 
These  effects  may  be  observed  in  a  video  sequence,  which 
will  be  presented  at  the  conference. 

8  Application  to  acoustic  channel 

modelling 

8.1  Rav  tracing  model 

In  trying  to  predict  the  characteristics  of  an  underwater 
acoustic  signal  that  might  be  received  at  a  particular  depth 
in  the  water  column,  and  at  a  particular  range  from  the 
transmitter,  a  ray-tracing  model  is  helpful.  The  path  that  a 
particular  ray  will  follow  is  a  function  of  the  sound  velocity 
in  regions  of  water  through  which  the  ray  passes,  and  in 
turn,  the  sound  velocity  is  a  function  of  temperature,  salin¬ 
ity  (or  electrical  conductivity)  and  pressure.  Since  these 
last  three  parameters  are  not  constant,  one  must  have 
knowledge  of  their  spatial  (and  temporal)  distribution  in 
the  three  dimensional  region  of  interest  in  order  to  make 
a  sensible  estimate  of  the  ray  path.  Consequently,  a  com¬ 
mon  measurement  made  in  underwater  acoustics  is  a'CTD' 
(Conductivity, Temperature.  Depth)  profile,  and  the  more 

II  l  S  I:  I  !i  f 


CTD  profiles  that  are  available  along  the  route  of  the  acous¬ 
tic  pressure  wave,  the  greater  is  the  precision  with  which 
one  can  predict  its  path.  As  a  result  of  the  variation  of 
sound  velocity  with  depth,  sound  ray  paths  are  in  general 
curved,  and  a  typical  ray  plot  will  illustrate  computed  ray 
paths  for  a  selection  of  launch  angles.  Examples  of  such  ray 
paths  are  shown  in  figure  4  where  ray  plots  have  been 
computed  for  Loch  Ness  using  typical  measured  CTD  val¬ 
ues.  Ray  tracing  models  become  sophisticated  when  ab¬ 
sorption.  reflection  and  scattering  coefficients  at  surface 
and  seabed,  seabed  stratification  and  topography,  and  fre¬ 
quency  dependent  attenuation  are  also  taken  into  account 
(Bell,  1 995). 

8.2  Visualisation  of  3D  acoustic 
environment  in  Loch  Ness 
Ray  tracing  models  as  illustrated  above  can  predict 
multipath  signals  and  over  path  lengths  of  several  kilome¬ 
tres  it  is  normally  observed  that  multiple  reflected  signals 
arrive  very  shortly  after  the  direct  path  signal,  if  the  dis¬ 
tance/depth  ratio  is  large,  which  was  the  case  for  Loch 
Ness.  However,  unlike  similar  hydroacoustic  trials  carried 
out  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  an  open  area  with  a  fairly 
flat  seabed,  in  the  case  of  Loch  Ness  multiple  signals  were 
observed  after  an  unexpectedly  long  delay. 

During  field  trials  in  1 995  a  set  of  1 ,9kHz  ASK  test  trans¬ 
missions  were  made  over  a  path  length  of  7  km.  the  acous- 
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tic  projector  and  receiving  hydrophones  being  at  mid-wa- 
ter  depth.  These  tests  were  performed  along  the  centre 
line  of  the  SW  section  of  Loch  Ness,  in  a  stretch  of  water 
where  the  loch  width  was  approximately  1 .5  km.  For  a 
water  depth  of  200m  and  a  direct  path  length  of  7km,  first 
and  second  multiple  signals  could  be  expected  to  arrive 
within  20ms  of  the  direct  ray,  and  this  was  observed  to  be 
the  case.  A  additional  group  of  signals  was  observed  how¬ 
ever  with  a  delay  of  approximately  1 00ms.  A  short  calcula¬ 
tion  as  follows  indicates  that  these  signals  are  likely  to  be 
due  to  reflections  from  the  sides  of  the  loch,  as  visualised 
notionally  in  figure  5. 

The  path  length  for  a  mid-water  signal  undergoing  a  single 
reflection  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  such  a  location  would 
be  7. 1 6  km,  as  compared  with  a  straight  line  path  of  7  km. 
Consequently,  the  difference  in  propagation  times  would 
be  the  path  difference  divided  by  the  speed  of  sound,  i.e. 
160m  /I430  m/s  =  0.1 12  s.When  recordings  of  the  test 
signals  were  examined  in  detail  in  the  region  of  0. 1  s  from 
the  start  of  the  received  pulse,  evidence  was  found  of  sig¬ 
nificant  constructive  and  destructive  interference  on  die 
signal,  a  characteristic  of  multipath  signals.  An  example  of 
such  a  signal  is  illustrated  in  figure  6.  There  was  also  the 
normal  evidence  of  surface  and  bottom  reflections,  earlier 
in  the  received  signal,  but  reflections  with  such  a  delay  and 
magnitude  would  have  been  unusual  for  open  water  situa¬ 
tions. 


Figure  5:  Notional  visualisation  of  direct  and  side- 
reflected  ray  paths 

9  Conclusions 

It  is  believed  that  geographical  visualisation  adds  a  dimen¬ 
sion  to  acoustic  modelling  that  considerably  enhances  the 
understanding  of  the  overall  communication  or  sonar  proc¬ 
ess.  Consequently,  the  technique  is  being  further  devel¬ 
oped  for  more  detailed  analysis  of  existing  acoustic  data, 
from  loch  Ness  and  other  test  sites.  Moreover,  the  expe¬ 
rience  gained  through  this  present  investigation  suggests 
that  the  3D  visualisation  is  a  valuable  framework  for  a  simu¬ 
lated  test  environment  where  signals  from  multiple  sen¬ 
sors  may  be  fused  and  observed. 


By  setting  up  a  flexible  geographical  framework  in  which 
to  Insert  data  as  it  becomes  available  the  investigator  has  a 
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Figure  H  Visualisation  of  Loch  Coil  acoustic  channel 


powerful  mechanism  lor  data  logging  and  analysis  (Dunbar 
et  al,  1 990).  As  an  illustration,  figure  7,  the  Eastern  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Dunedin  have  been  examined  on  an  Admi¬ 
ralty  chart  and  a  3D  perspective  view  produced  under 
MATLAB(R).  using  23  x  14  points  and  cubic  spline  inter¬ 
polation.  to  provide  a  visualisation  which  could  be  used, 
for  example,  as  a  first  step  in  modelling  the  arrival  paths  of 
ocean  acoustic  signals.  As  a  further  illustration,  figure  8,  a 
section  of  Loch  Goil  in  Scotland  has  been  modelled  using 
a  similar  approach,  and  this  model  is  currently  being  used 
to  interpret  hydroacoustic  signals  received  during  recent 
trials. 
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Abstract 

The  New  Zealand  Resource  Management  Act  emphasises, 
among  other  things,  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  for¬ 
estry  operations,  and  the  inclusion  of  those  affected  into 
the  decision  making  process.  Visual  images  are  a  useful 
method  for  displaying  the  effects  of  planned  forestry  ac¬ 
tivities.  and  are  easily  understood  by  most  of  the  general 
public.  While  the  creation  of  fully  accurate  photo-realistic 
images  is  still  the  domain  of  super  computers,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  come  dose  using  data  visualisation  techniques  that 
have  been  developed  for  a  desktop  computer. 

The  data  visualisation  techniques  reported  in  this  paper 
focus  on  the  creation  of  photo-realistic,  oblique  view  im¬ 
ages  depicting  the  predicted  results  of  alternative  manage¬ 
ment  activities.  A  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS)  is 
used  to  develop  a  digital  terrain  model  of  the  scene.  Other 
information  from  the  GIS  database,  such  as  forest  stand 
boundaries,  is  shown  on  or  draped  over  terrain  model. 
Biophysical  models  are  used  to  'grow'  the  trees  to  be  placed 
in  the  landscape  using  software  called  Smart  Forest  II.  Cali¬ 
brated  analytical  images  are  positioned  on  the  terrain  model 
to  match  the  planned  forestry  activities. This  creates  rep¬ 
resentations  that  are  sufficiently  accurate  in  all  dimensions, 
and  facilitates  rendering  photorealistic  images.The  resulting 
images  have  been  used  in  surveys  to  gauge  public  prefer¬ 
ence  of  forestry  options. 


Background 

A  successful  forest  industry  based  on  intensively  managed 
Anus  radxtta  plantations  has  been  part  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  agricultural  economy  for  over  30  years.  Currently  the 
1 .5  million  hectares  of  plantation  forest  is  the  third  major 
contributor  to  the  New  Zealand  economy,  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  have  a  market  value  in  excess  of  $2.6  billion  annually 
and  provide  employment  for  twenty  eight  thousand  peo- 
pte.Typically,  management  scenarios  involve  mechanical  and/ 
or  chemical  site  preparation  and  planting  of  genetically 
improved  seedlings,  followed  progressively  by  thinning  and 
pruning,  and  then  clear-fell  harvesting  within  rotation  in¬ 
tervals  of  approximately  20  to  30  years  (McLaren,  1993). 
These  same  plantations  are  essential  components  affect¬ 
ing  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  New  Zealand  landscape,  a  key 
contributor  to  the  quality  of  outdoor  recreation  experi¬ 
ences  and  to  a  growing  tourism  industry.  Commercial  for¬ 
estry  practices  are  encountering  increased  public  objec¬ 
tions  from  tourists,  recreation  visitors  and  more  sensitive 
local  residents,  particularly  in  areas  with  high  visibility. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  commercial  forest  industry  for 
visual/aesthetic  value  protection  have  been  unclear  in  New 
Zealand's  past  Nevertheless,  forest  managers  have  histori¬ 
cally  forgone  scheduled  harvests  in  some  visually  sensitive 
areas  or  have  used  techniques  such  as  landscape  screening 
and  amenity  planting  in  an  effort  to  mitigate  visual  effects 
and  maintain  desirable  public  relations  (Moore  et  aL,  1 99 1 ; 
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Sissons  and  Conway,  1 99 1  ).Th«  more  recent  dedication  of 
the  forest  industry  in  New  Zealand  to  the  improvement 
of  visual  environmental  quality  can  be  largely  attributed  as 
a  response  to  the  Resource  Management  Act  (RMA)  (Pan 
liament  of  New  Zealand,  1 99 1  J.Thus,  the  provision  of  tools 
capable  of  effectively  projecting  and  assessing  the  visual 
aesthetic  consequences  of  alternative  forestry  practices  is 
a  challenge  for  researchers  and  essential  for  the  modem 
forest  manager  to  aid  the  development  of  appropriate 
policies  and  practices. 

The  RMA  controls  activities  such  as  use.  development  or 
protection  of  the  natural  and  physical  resources  of  New 
Zealand  and  is  based  heavily  on  the  investigation  of  the 
‘effects’  of  a  proposed  activity,  rather  than  on  prescribing 
which  activities  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed.  It  includes 
the  ethnic  philosophy  of  Koilnfutanga  -  the  exercise  of 
guardianship  of  the  land  and.  in  relation  to  a  resource,  in¬ 
cludes  the  ethic  of  stewardship  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
resoul  ce  itself.  In  addition  to  consideration  of  ‘effects', 
any  mitigation  efforts  must  be  communicated  clearly  among 
the  forest  operator,  regulatory  authorities  and  other  in¬ 
terested  parties.The  reasons  for  public  objections  to  com¬ 
mercial  forestry  practices  are  diverse  and  complex,  and 
visual  impacts  are  a  substantial  contributor  (Kilvert  and 
Hartsough,  1 993).Abrupt  alterations  of  scenic  environmen¬ 
tal  settings  (Thompson  and  Weston.  1994)  may  pose  di¬ 
rect  threats  to  tourist  and  recreation  industries,  as  well  as 
residents  environmental  quality  expectations.  In  addition, 
visual  effects  often  precipitate  public  concern  for  other 
potential  environmental  and  cultural  impacts. 

Generally  the  public  are  able  to  readily  identify  visual  change 
in  the  landscape  (Benson  and  Ullrich.  1 98 1 -.Kilvert,  1995a; 
Kilvert,  1 995b;  SwafBeld,  1994)  and  visual  images  are  con¬ 
sidered  an  excellent  medium  for  communicating  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  forestry  operations  to  the  public  (Daniel  and  Boster, 

1 976; Daniel  et  of..  1990;  Ortand.  1 988; Ortand,  1 992). The 
idea  of  using  images  calibrated  to  known  resource  at¬ 
tributes  to  derive  human  values  is  not  a  new  one.  Malm  et 
at  (1981)  used  image  processing  techniques  to  develop 
images  of  pollution  plumes  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  based  on 
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the  output  of  numerical  models  of  atmospheric  disper¬ 
sion  that  were  used  to  derive  human  values  for  the  im¬ 
pacts  predicted  on  scenic  resources  in  the  canyon.  The 
study  established  the  effectiveness  of  computer  techniques 
but  used  computing  resources  beyond  the  means  of  typi¬ 
cal  natural  resource  agencies.  Specific  applications  with 
forestry  relevance  include  Baker  and  Rabin’s  (1988)  study 
of  the  visual  effects  of  limb  rust  damage  on  national  forest 
settings  in  northern  Utah,  the  Ortand  et  of  ( 1 993)  study  of 
the  impacts  of  insect  damage  and  silvicultural  responses 
on  the  scenery  of  the  Dixie  National  Forest  in  southern 
Utah  and  Ortand,  Daniel  and  Haider's  (1994)  application 
to  the  visualisation  of  forest  harvesting  in  Northern  On¬ 
tario. 

Although,  activities  such  as  forest  harvesting  have  an  obvi¬ 
ous  visual  effect,  it  has  been  difficult  to  accurately  calibrate 
visual  landscapes  to  known  levels  of  forest  attribute  or 
management  activity.  Pictures  of  forest  harvesting  have  been 
used  as  illustrations  of  practice,  rather  than  as  one  of  the 
analytical  tools  in  decision  supportAs  part  of  an  integrated 
study  of  forest  harvesting  values,  a  survey  instrument  was 
developed  that  used  an  extensive  library  of  images  to  rep¬ 
resent  key  variables  related  to  anticipated  forestry  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  visual  quality  of  the  forest  setting.  The  image 
set  comprised  computer  scanned  photography  manipu¬ 
lated  to  reflect  a  range  of  attribute  levels  representing  dif¬ 
ferent  management  regimes  and  resulting  changes  over 
time  This  report  describes  the  procedures  followed  to 
develop  the  image  sets,  the  validation  procedures  used  for 
calibrating  the  imagery,  details  the  perceptual  survey  tech¬ 
niques  and  presents  the  public  response  via  an  attitude 
survey  to  current  and  alternative  forestry  practices. 

Method 

Public  Survey  Design  Issues 
The  verbal  protocols  common  in  pencil  and  paper  surveys 
of  public  opinion  can  be  generated  automatically.  Verbal 
phrases  can  be  drawn  from  a  look-up-table  to  fill  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  experimental  design  and  construct  the 
survey  instrument  This  process  works  well  with  words 
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which  serve  then  u  abstractions  of  the  kinds  of  condi¬ 
tions  represented  by  (he  independent  wiabies  in  the  study. 
For  instance,  the  words  “Sixty  metre  buffer  strip"  stand 
for  any  combination  of  conditions  that  can  buffer  piece  A 
from  place  B  by  about  sixty  metres.  The  precise  configura¬ 
tion  or  components  need  not  be  specified  for  the  reader 
to  have  a  mental  image  of  what  is  intended. 

This  situation  is  quite  different  when  using  pictures  that 
immediately  make  the  mental  image  concrete.  The  same 
sixty  metre  buffer  must  be  shown  as  vegetation,  or  not:  as 
one  species,  many,  or  a  mix;  as  a  particular  density  or  tex¬ 
ture;  on  a  realistic  surface;  and  in  the  context  of  a  sur¬ 
rounding  matrix  of  other  forest  The  consequence  is  that 
while  a  verbal  phrase  can  be  used  repeatedly  as  a  surro¬ 
gate  for  a  general  concept  of  forest  attributes,  a  picture 
implies  a  specific  location  and  thus  cannot  stand  as  a  sun 
rugate  for  multiple  situations.  Moreover,  seeing  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  same  resource  attribute  in  different  con¬ 
texts  brings  into  question  the  validity  of  how  attributes 
are  represented.  Given  our  intention  to  develop  visual 
protocols  to  address  ranges  of  resource  attributes,  it  was 


essential  to  address  the  constraints  posed  by  images  early 
in  the  design  process. 

The  study  required  that  a  number  of  attributes  wmuid  need 
to  be  represented  visually  but  more  significant  was  the 
interaction  of  those  attributes  in  the  visual  display.  Sur¬ 
rounding  scenery  can  be  shown  as  a  separate  issue  but 
size  of  forest  cutting  operation  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  forest  type  where  it  occurs,  the  shape  and  location  of 
the  cut  what  is  left  as  residual,  or  the  stage  of  recovery  of 
the  cut  This  distinction  made  it  necessary  to  edit  single 
images  to  match  specifications  from  the  experimental  de¬ 
sign  so  that  the  appropriate  attributes  could  be  seen  con¬ 
currently. 

Creating  the  Visual  Instrument 
The  landscape  images  chosen  to  represent  forest  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  study  were  taken  at  roadside  locations  in  the 
Golden  Downs  and  Rai  Forests  in  the  Nelson,  NZ,  area. 
Locations  were  chosen  in  concert  with  FRI  staff  and  staff 
from  the  Fletcher  Challenge  company  which  manages  many 
of  the  timber  holdings  in  those  areas.  Table  I  illustrates 


TiMc  J.  The  design  matrix  of  scene  attributes 
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tha  kmc  set  dmlp  with  five  init uri  images,  four  manage¬ 
ment  treatments,  and  five  Dm*  steps  m  scenano  develop¬ 
ment  Implausible  combinations  were  defibarately  excluded 
from  tha  sat 

Developing  the  Set  of  Oblique  Views 
A  first  scap  to  image  craation  was  to  create  a  library  of 
source  imagery.  Since  the  roadside  view  was  central  to 
the  study,  the  image  library  needed  to  be  taken  from  a 
similar  viewpoint  During  the  spring  of  1994  more  than 
three  thousand  photos  of  forest  conditions  were  collected, 
around  Golden  Downs  and  Rai  Forests  near  Nelson,  and 
Whakarewarewa  Forest  at  Rotorua. 

The  camera  was  a  hand-held  Nikon  8006  with  autofocus 
and  auto  exposure. The  majority  of  photos  were  taken  at 
a  50  mm  focal  length  setting^  moderate  telephoto  lens  of 
85  mm  focal  length  was  used  at  times  for  finer  detail.  The 
film  was  Kodak  Ektachrome  Elite,  a  100  ASA  semi-profes¬ 
sional  colour  film  with  reasonable  speed  and  good  colour 
rendition.  A  polarising  filter  was  used  at  all  times  and  cam¬ 
era  direction  of  view  was  held  between  I S  and  60  degrees 
of  a  line  directly  opposing  sun  bearing.  These  latter  two 
measures  were  to  maximise  colour  saturation.Three  hun¬ 
dred  images  were  selected  from  the  entire  set  based  on 
an  appraisal  of  image  quality  as  well  as  suitability  for  filling 
the  experimental  design  requirements. These  baseline  im¬ 
ages  were  transferred  to  Photo-CD  format  by  Kodak. 

A  resolution  of  768  x  5 1 2  pixels  and  24-bit  colour  depth, 
was  used  for  this  project,  a  compromise  between  quality 
needed  and  the  size  and  concomitant  complexity  of  large 
image  files.Adobe  Photoshop™  software  on  Apple  Macin¬ 
tosh  computers  was  used  for  image  manipulation.  Oriand 
(1988. 1993)  has  described  the  evolution  of  typical  uses  of 
these  tools,  the  basic  techniques,  and  issues  of  image  valid¬ 
ity  and  utility.  AD  images  underwent  histogram  equalisa¬ 
tion  to  achieve  the  best  consistent  contrast  and  colouration 
throughout  the  image  set  as  it  was  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  study  design  would  necessitate  considerable  image 
editing  and  the  use  of  an  extensive  source  image  library. 
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Implementation  of  Smart  Forest  II 
The  New  Zealand  forest  industry  uses  sophisticated  fen 
est  management  decision  support  systems  (DSS)  for 
growth  and  yield  predictions,  valuation  and  estate  model¬ 
ling.  For  our  study,  future  forest  stand  conditions  were 
predicted  using  STANDPAK  (Whiteside.  1 990).  a  DSS  de¬ 
signed  to  model  individual  stand  growth  and  yield  while 
optimising  silvicultural  management  after-natives.  Forest 
harvesting  plans  were  developed  in  consultation  with  for¬ 
est  managers.  However,  despite  having  carefully  developed 
harvesting  plans  and  projected  future  plantation  conditions, 
to  portray  that  information  in  a  visual  medium  by  con¬ 
structing  accurate  data  driven  visualisations  is  a  complex 
task. 

Using  a  simple  3-D  projection  from  GIS  data  does  not 
adequate  display  the  height  of  “layers"  of  trees  on  the  land¬ 
scape  so  that  visibility  can  be  verified,  and  the  thickness  of 
linear  graphical  elements  is  such  that  boundaries  seen  at 
oblique  angles  cannot  be  differentiated.  In  our  study  a  great 
number  of  attributes  need  to  be  represented  visually  but 
equally  significant  was  the  interaction  of  those  attributes 
in  the  visual  display.  For  example,  the  size  of  a  forest  cut¬ 
ting  operation  cannot  be  separated  from  the  forest  type 
where  it  occurs,  the  shape  and  location  of  the  cut.  what  is 
left  as  residual,  or  the  stage  of  recovery  of  the  cut  This 
distinction  made  it  necessary  to  use  a  software  system  to 
create  schematic  analytic  visualisations  to  match  specifica¬ 
tions  from  the  experimental  design  and  to  verify  that  the 
appropriate  attributes  could  be  seen  concurrently. 

SmartForest  II  (Oriand,  1994)  is  a  landscape  visualisation 
software  package  capable  of  displaying  a  schematic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  tree  density,  size  and  homogeneity  of  stand 
composition  in  correct  visual  perspective  and  was  designed 
to  deal  with  planning  forest  landscapes  at  large  scale  but 
at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  develop  specific  manage¬ 
ment  strategies  at  a  small,  tree-by-tree  scale.  Real  time 
display  of  viewsheds  and  the  capability  to  move  within  the 
"scene”  data  space  makes  the  tool  eminently  suitable  for 
landscape  planning  applications.  The  software  requires  a 
Silicon  Graphics  or  IBM  RS6000  platform  and  is  available 
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via  llwWfcridWMiWfcb  at  hapJHmhb9.landafeh.uiuc.edu/ 
SfKFhtml. 

For  our  applkadon.  each  of  the  throe  component  dm 
sets  necessary  to  drive  Simrtfawt  H  simulations  wan 
provided  by  integration  of  the  outputs  from  other  soft- 
wan  systams.A  digital  elevation  modal  (DEM)  to  provida 
topographical  dm  far  creating  tha  landform  features  was 
generated  from  elevation  dm  stored  as  contour  c over- 
age's  m  a  GB.AROINFOC>  (ESW,  1 99 1). To  derive  a  DEM 
involved  stepping  through  a  number  ot  processes  to  con¬ 
vert  tha  data  to  a  pi d  of  dm  in  the  USGS  DEM  format 
supported  by  both  ARC/lNfO®  and  Smartforest  II.  Prob- 
lams  won  encountered  in  making  tha  final  transformation 
to  tha  DEM.  largely  because  of  the  differences  in  coordi¬ 
nate  systems,  units,  and  completeness  of  metadata  in  the 
NZ  records  versus  the  expectations  of  the  ARC/tNfO® 
software  Work-arounds  were  developed  that  involved 
manual  editing  of  file  headers  to  ensure  an  accurate  DEM 
generation. 


Smartforest  II  uses  a  Stand  File  to  provide  information 
about  the  location  of  stand  boundaries  to  superimpose 
on  the  DEM,  vector  files  containing  dm  for  each  of  the 
landscape  management  scenarios  in  our  experimental  de¬ 
sign  were  developed  using  TerraSoft*  GiS  (PCI.  1996)  be¬ 
fore  being  translated  to  ARC/INFO®  stand  boundary 


As  Smartforest  II  utilises  gridded  dm  (where  grid  cells 
are  assigned  stand  identifiers  that  determine  the  Tree  List 
attribute  dm  to  be  placed  at  that  location)  the  stand 
boundary  coverage's  were  translated  into  a  grid  format, 
for  each  age  step  to  be  visualised.  Finally,  the  Tree  list  Files 
(which  provide  records  of  the  vegetation  to  place  in  each 
stand  cell  location)  were  generated  for  each  age  class  to 
be  represented  in  the  visualisations  (0. 2, 8,  10. 20  years) 
by  substitution  with  STANDPAK  model  data. 

Smartforest  II  is  effective  at  showing  significant  structural 
changes  in  canopy  configuration,  such  as  edge  conditions 
created  in  harvesting,  the  effects  of  close  range  tree  growth 


Figure  1 1  Smart  Forest  II  data  driven  analytical  visualisation  (upper)  and  Adobe  Photoshop"  edited  image  (tower) 
for  1 999  projection 
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In  buff*  plantings  on  idtfbMcy  of  distant  operations.  and 
through  use  of  fchi  colour  to  show  non-visible  character¬ 
istics  such  as  size  class,  age,  species  distribution  and 
silvicultural  history.  Smartforest  H  visualisations  can  ba 
stepped  through  a  time  saquanca  to  generate  analytical 
simulations  for  aach  viawpoint  and  scanario  within  the 
experimental  design  (Figure  I).  Extensive  use  was  made  of 
the  analytical  simulations  to  guide  image  editing  of  the  first 
sets  of  photorealistic  visuaHsations.Thit  approach  provided 

a  data  driven  and  defensible  linkage  to  the  image  product 

Creating  Calibrated  Images 
Once  the  desipi  issues  were  resolved,  the  assembly  of  the 
images  was  a  somewhat  mechanical  process  Of  taking  im¬ 
age  portions  and  combining  them  to  fit  the  design  specifi- 
cations.Adobe  Photoshop™  image  editing  software  is  the 
de  facto  standard  for  this  task.  Image  editing  processes  are 
time-consuming  and  expensive  and  despite  the  extensive 
preparation  work,  it  was  difficult  to  achieve  good  fit  be¬ 
tween  image  parts.  It  was  also  intellectually  taxing  to  syn¬ 
thesise  the  multiple  concurrent  demands  of  the  study  de¬ 
sign  into  a  single  image  However,  at  this  time  the  realism 
achievable  by  more  directly  data-driven  visualisation  tools 
is  not  good  enough  to  support  choices  involving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  scenic  resources. 

At  three  stages  during  the  evolution  of  the  image  set,  a 
process  of  intensive  review  and  validation  was  undertaken. 

One-on-one  direct  expert  input 
To  further  verify  the  shared  understanding  of  forest  con¬ 
ditions.  the  collaborators  held  an  intensive  workshop  ses¬ 
sion  to  identify  base  and  guide  images  for  all  scenes  and  to 
specify  image  editing  directions  for  the  image  editors. 

First-round  review  to  verify  image 
specifications  and  guidelines 
After  the  first  attempt  to  meet  design  specifications,  afi 
images  were  sent  to  FRI  in  draft  farm  for  review  and  feed¬ 
back.  Printed  images  were  marked  with  instructions  and 
returned  to  the  image  editors. 


Further  reviews  to  verify  attribute  scaling 
As  the  image  sets  proceeded  to  completion  it  was  critical 
to  determine  if  they  matched  the  desired  attribute  scaling, 
and  if  the  forest  conditions  were  represented  accurately. 
Because  of  the  distances  between  key  participants,  images 
were  encoded  as  compressed  JPG  files  and  transmitted 
via  ftp  over  the  Internet 

The  characteristics  making  the  scenes  particularly  difficult 
both  to  design  and  construct  as  a  visualisation  were  that 
the  scenes  represented  many  different  forest  areas  in  an 
extensive  landscape  sectmg  such  that  stands  would  beat 
different  viewer-object  distances  and  orientations.  All  im¬ 
ages  detailed  in  the  design  (Table  I)  were  completed  and 
successfully  included  in  the  attitude  survey  instrument. 

Perceptual  Survey 

Visualisations  of  alternative  forest  plantation  management 
scenarios  were  used  in  a  systematic  assessment  of  public 
perceptions  of  the  visual  consequences  of  each  scenario. 
The  perceptual  assessment  was  approached  in  two  for¬ 
mats:  [I]  a  paired-  comparison  format  in  which  overall 
visual  effects  of  alternative  management  plans  were  rapre- 
sented  across  a  full  rotation  for  a  single  stand:  and  [2]  a 
single-scene  format  in  which  the  visual  quality  of  individual 
views  (each  depicting  only  one  stage  of  the  progression 
from  harvest  to  re-establishment  to  final  mature  growth) 
was  rated  in  the  context  of  a  sampling  of  typical  New 
Zealand  plantation  forest  scenes.The  rationale  for  the  two 
procedures  was  that  the  paired  comparison  procedure 
provides  the  most  sensitive  assessment  of  perceived  over¬ 
all  differences  between  the  management  options  repre¬ 
sented,  while  the  single  scene  procedure  more  closely  ap¬ 
proximates  the  typical  context  in  which  a  forest  visitor 
might  encounter  the  effects  of  forest  management  on  the 
landscape. 

The  paired  comparison  survey  was  presented  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  interview  procedure  applied  to  both  New  Zealand 
residents  and  to  samples  of  foreign  visitors.The  single  scene 
assessment  was  presented  to  groups  of  New  Zealand  resi¬ 
dents  and  to  one  small  group  of  foreign  visitors. 
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Paired-comparison  format 

Visual!  tattoos  (or  each  management  scanano  for  each  rep¬ 
resented  sit a  were  laid  out  as  individual  colour  prims  ar- 
rayed  on  single  Ad  pages  of  a  test  "booklet"  (photo-al¬ 
bum).  For  each  sfte-nwnagemanc  scenario  indbidual  scenes 
ware  arrayed  in  a  sequence  from:  [i]  ortgmai  condition 
(mature  forest);  pi]  immediately  after  harvesting  [Hi]  new 
forest  (2  years  after  planting);  [rv]  young  forest  (S  years); 
[v]  after  thinning  and  pruning  (10  years);  and  [vi]  back  to 
mature  forest  (20  years). 

For  four  of  the  live  forest  sites  represented  (Rai  Bridge. 
\hftMti,  Inwoods,  and  Karr's  HHI)  die  management  plans 
compared  differed  only  m  whether  the  re-establishment 
of  the  forest  following  initial  clear-cut  harvest  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  planting  new  trees  in  vertical  rows  (running  up 
the  slope)  or  in  horizontal  rows  (following  the  contours 
of  the  slope).  Figure  2.  For  the  fifth  site  (Norris  Gully)  two 
pairs  of  scenarios  were  created,  the  first  comparing  verti¬ 
cal  planting  with  and  without  a  buffer  of  trees.  Figure  3.  (in 
this  case  larch)  screening  the  harvested-planted  area  and 
the  second  comparing  contour  planting  with  and  without 
the  screening  buffer. 

The  resulting  six  visualisation  pairs  were  incorporated  into 
the  test  booklet  so  that  the  two  alternatives  for  each  de¬ 
picted  forest  site  (vertical  vs.  contour  planting,  or  buffer 
vs.  no  buffer)  were  displayed  on  being  pages  of  the  book¬ 
let  Thus.  participants  were  presented  with  pairs  of  visuali¬ 
sation  pages,  with  each  page  presenting  the  six  develop¬ 
mental  steps  (pre-harvest  through  cutting,  planting  and 


regrowth)  for  one  of  the  management  approaches  (eg., 
vertical  or  contour  planting)  simulatad  for  a  specific  site 
(eg.,  the  Rai  Bridge  sice).  Comparisons  always  involved  dif¬ 
ferent  management  plans  applied  to  a  single  ska.  Partici¬ 
pants  were  not  presented  with  any  comparisons  between 
the  different  forest  sices.  For  each  pair  of  visualised  alter¬ 
natives  (being  pages),  the  participants  ware  required  to 
select  the  one  alternative  which  in  their  judgement  repre- 
sented  the  best  overafi  visual  effects. 

Single  scene  format 

A  selection  of  the  individual  scenes  that  composed  the 
overall  visualisations  for  each  management  alternative  at 
each  site  were  chosen  for  presentation  to  groups  of  New 
Zealand  residents.  For  each  ske/managament  option,  scenes 
were  selected  to  represent  forest  conditions  at  pre-har¬ 
vest.  immediately  after  harvest,  after  two  years,  after  10 
years  and  at  full  re-  growth  (20  years  post-harvest).These 
individual  visualisation  scenes  were  rendered  into  colour 
slides,  divided  into  two  presentation  sets  and  mixed  with 
30  additional  colour  slides  depicting  different  scenes  of 
typical  forest  plantation  sites  in  various  stages  of  harvest 
and  re-growth. 

Individual  participant  groups  were  shown  one  presenta¬ 
tion  set.  so  that  each  group  saw  between  3  and  5  “ver¬ 
sions"  (harvest/ re-growth  stages)  of  a  given  forest  site, 
randomly  mixed  with  3  to  5  versions  of  each  of  the  other 
visualisation  sites,  and  30  other  scenes.  The  goal  of  this 
procedure  was  to  better  represent  the  context  in  which 


Figure  2:  Rai  Bridge,  age  8,  contour  (left)  us.  vertical  (right)  planting  schemes 
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forest  management  effects  are  typically  experienced  by 
forest  visitors,  e  g.,  many  different  sites  are  encountered, 
and  each  site  is  in  one  or  another  stage  of  development. 
Participants  were  required  to  rate  each  of  the  SO  scenes 
on  a  ten-point  scale  that  extended  from  “very  low  scenic 
quality"  to  "very  high  scenic  quality." 

Participants  and  procedures 
No  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  a  formal  "representative 
random  sample"  of  either  New  Zealand  residents  or  of 
foreign  visitors  for  this  perceptual  assessment  Rather,  a 
"convenience  sample"  procedure  was  employed,  which  has 
proven  adequate  in  similar  previous  studies  (e  g..  Daniel  & 
Roster,  1976;  Malm. et  of.,  1 98 1  (.Candidates  for  the  paired- 
comparison  portions  of  the  survey  were  intercepted  by 
two  interviewers  at  highly  frequented  locations  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  forest  sites  represented  and  asked  to  voluntar¬ 
ily  participate.  For  the  individual  scene  presentations  to 
groups,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sample  a  cross-section  of 
New  Zealand  resident  groups  that  were  a  priori  expected 
to  have  different  perspective's  and  values  regarding  forest 
plantation  management. 

Paired-comparison  sample 
The  paired-comparison  assessment  was  conducted  by  in¬ 
dividual  intercept  interviews  carried  out  in  the  Nelson 
Region  and  in  Christchurch  on  the  South  Island  and  in 
Rotorua  on  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Locations 
for  the  interviews  were  chosen  to  provide  a  target  number 
of  500  participants,  divided  between  New  Zealand  resi¬ 
dents  and  foreign  visitors.  Interview  sites  were  selected  to 
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maximise  exposure  to  a  diverse  range  of  potential  par¬ 
ticipants,  where  there  was  expected  to  be  a  relatively  rapid 
turnover  of  people  (such  as  a  town  center  or  a  visitor 
information  facility),  and  where  people  would  be  expected 
to  have  time  available  to  complete  the  survey  (such  as  the 
Interislander  Ferry  and  the  airport).  Given  these  criteria,  a 
number  of  locations  were  selected. 

The  town  centre,  the  Polytechnic,  and  the  Airport  loca¬ 
tions  were  primarily  aimed  at  the  local  resident  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Interislander  Ferry  was  chosen  as  likely  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  higher  proportion  of  overseas  visitors.  Christchurch 
and  Rotorua  locations  provided  mostly  New  Zealand  resi¬ 
dents  who  lived  outside  the  immediate  area  of  the  study. 
Other  locations  included  the  town  center  in  Richmond, 
several  towns  near  the  study  area,  and  nearby  recreation 
areas. 

The  interviews  were  all  conducted  between  9  and  29  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1 996.  Interview  times  were  selected  to  concur  with 
observed  peak  time  of  occupancy  which  was  typically 
around  midday.  The  most  successful  areas  in  terms  of 
number  of  participants  were  the  Nelson  Airport  and  the 
Interislander  Ferry,  both  due  to  the  number  of  people  pass¬ 
ing  through  and  to  the  relatively  large  amounts  of  time 
people  spend  at  these  locations.  Also,  people  in  these  ar¬ 
eas  were  typically  seated,  which  apparently  made  them 
more  willing  to  participate. 

The  intercept  interviews  were  carried  out  with  the  use  of 
the  "booklet”  (photo-album)  of  forest  management 
visualisations  described  above.  It  was  found  that  the  most 
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effective  way  of  interviewing  th«  public  was  to  approach 
dwnu  they  wara  waiting  and  uk  them  if  they  would  Mia 
to  participete.  For  their  eese.  the  participants  were  given  a 
clipboard  and  pan  so  thay  could  taka  aN  tha  time  required 
to  study  and  complete  tha  questionnaire.  Tha  question- 
naira  and  answer  sheet  to  tha  survey  ware  desifned  to  ba 
as  lopcal  and  as  simple  as  possibla  so  that  it  would  apply 
to  tha  greatest  cross  section  of  the  public.  For  each  visu¬ 
alisation-pair,  participants  were  required  to  first  choose 
tha  alternative  which  thay  judged  as  presenting  the  best 
overall  visual  quality,  and  then  to  allocate  100  “points"  to 
indicate  how  much  better  the  preferred  alternative  was. 
An  allocation  of  50*50  indicated  no  perceptible  difference — 
the  participant  was  simply  guessing — and  an  allocation  of 
100/0  indicated  that  there  was  the  maximum  possible  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  alternatives 

Some  of  the  participants  had  difficulty  understanding  the 
printed  instructions,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  inter¬ 
viewer  to  take  them  verbally  through  the  procedure  re¬ 
sulting  in  more  time  being  devoted  to  some  respondents 
than  to  others.  Each  interviewer  used  two  or  more  book¬ 
lets.  allowing  the  participation  of  more  than  one  person 
simultaneously. 


Demographic  and  other  information 
Each  participant  in  both  the  paired-comparison  and  the 
single  scene  presentation  groups  completed  a  brief  ques¬ 
tionnaire  about  themselves  and  the  nature  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  relationships  to  the  New  Zealand  forests  and 
landscape.  Resident  participants  provided  information  about 
place  of  residence,  ethnicity. frequency  and  contexts  of  visits 
to  forest  areas,  family  involvement  with  forest  industry, 
and  environmental  group  memberships.  Non-residents 
provided  information  about  country  of  residence,  number 
of  visits  to  New  Zealand,  purpose  of  present  visit,  and 
memberships  in  environmental  interest  groups. 

In  addition  residents  provided  an  estimate  of  the  “contri¬ 
bution  of  the  pine  forests  to  the  quality  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  landscape"  by  marking  a  line  that  extended  from  “ex¬ 
tremely  negative"  to"  extremely  positive."  Non-residents 
indicated  three  factors  (scenery/landscape,  food/accom¬ 
modation.  people,  adventure  activities.  Maori  culture,  wild¬ 
life,  horticulture,  weather/climate)  that  "made  the  greatest 
positive  contribution  to  quality  of  your  visit"  and  also 
indicated  their  judgement  of  the  contribution  of  the  “pine 
forests  to  the  quality  of  the  New  Zealand  landscape”  us¬ 
ing  the  same  line  marking  procedure  as  used  by  residents. 


Individual-scene  group  sample 
The  group  presentations  complemented  the  intercept  in¬ 
terviews  by  purposely  targeting  different  sectors  of  the 
overall  survey  population  (eg,  forest  industry  groups,  com¬ 
munity  political  groups,  and  environmental  interest  groups). 
Letters  were  sent  out  to  local  interest  groups  in  the  Nel¬ 
son  area,  with  the  goal  of  contacting  a  wide  spectrum  of 
interests  related  to  forest  plantation  management 

The  group  presentations  were  each  of  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  in  length.  Each  session  comprised  a  brief 
introduction  and  instructions  (postponing  discussion  of  the 
objectives  of  the  study)  followed  by  presentation  and  rat¬ 
ing  of  the  50  slides.  Only  after  all  the  ratings  had  been 
completed,  was  there  an  explanation  of  how  the 
visualisations  were  produced  and  the  objectives  of  the 
study. 


Results  and  Discussion 
Visualisations 

As  part  of  the  intent  of  this  project  to  provide  new  forest 
management  tools  and  to  guide  forest  managers  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  multiple  resource  objectives  it  is  important  to  evaluate 
the  usefulness  of  the  tools  used  in  this  case  study  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  operational  forest  management  practices.Aithough 
the  development  of  the  visualisations  was  successful,  the 
complex  nature  of  the  data  and  tools  utilised  for  our  visu¬ 
alisation  process  would  require  customisation,  integration 
with  individual  databases  and  operator  training  before  they 
could  be  used  routinely  in  a  production  manner. 

We  recognised  that  issues  of  integration  and  accuracy  of 
each  of  the  diverse  data  sources  would  be  critical  to  achieve 
photorealistic,  defensible,  data  driven  visualisations.  Sev- 
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era!  factors  contributed  to  our  success  in  providing 
visualisations  of  Mure  forest  conditions  on  a  complex 
tandform  involving  a  number  of  individual  forest  stand  com¬ 
ponents.  namely;  the  accuracy  of  the  spatial  data,  avadabd- 
ity  of  well  validated  forest  modelling  systems  and  suitable 
landscape  visualisation  software. 

Smartforest  II  software  is  a  suitable  tool  for  integration 
with  routine  forest  management  practices,  however,  all  of 
the  data  sources  necessary  for  its  operation  are  not  read¬ 
ily  available  for  much  of  the  New  Zealand  forest  estate  at 
present  Development  of  photorealistic  imagery  is  time 
consuming,  expensive  and  requires  skilled  operators.  The 
key  for  forest  managers  however,  is  to  realise  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  increasing  use  of  integrated  GPS,  digital  pho¬ 
tography.  computing  technologies  and  to  simply  start  col¬ 
lecting  the  data. 

We  recognised  a  "spin-off"  benefit  during  the  image  edit¬ 
ing  phase  where  it  was  necessary  to  generate  a  consensus 
view  among  a  panel  as  to  the  representation  of  conditions 
on  the  ground.  We  found  that  this  view  may,  in  fact,  be 
more  valuable  information  than  a  precise  biological  de¬ 
scription.  While  there  is  an  obvious  need  to  supply  the 
management  process  with  better  information,  the  collec¬ 
tive  judgment  of  experienced  managers  is  also  a  valuable 
source  of  data.  A  possible  by-product  of  such  collabora¬ 
tive  reviews  may  be  a  better  grasp  of  the  salient  issues  and 
a  better  shared  understanding  within  a  management  group. 
This  speculation  is  untested,  but  based  on  our  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  observing  other  review  processes. 

Perceptual  Survey 

The  primary  results  of  interest  were  the  expressed  pref¬ 
erences  among  the  visualised  alternative  management  sce¬ 
narios  in  the  paired  comparison  interviews  and  the  scenic 
quality  ratings  provided  by  the  groups  in  the  single-scene 
assessment.  In  that  context,  comparisons  were  made  in 
the  assessments  provided  by  residents  and  non-residents, 
and  among  the  various  sample  locations  and  interest  groups 
represented.  Results  for  the  paired  comparison  and  the 
single  scene  portions  of  the  study  are  reported  separately 
below. 
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Paired-comparison  results 
As  indicated  in  Figure  4,  participants  did  not  exhibit  differ¬ 
ential  preferences  for  the  visualisations  of  vertical  planting 
as  compared  to  contour  planting  methods. The  Rai  Bridge. 
Wai-iti.  Inwoods  and  Karr's  HHI  sites  all  produced  average 
point  allocations  for  the  Vertical  option  that  were  very 
near  (and  not  significantly  different  from)  SO/SO.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  comparisons  of  buffer  vs.  no  buffer  (the  Norris 
Gully  site),  the  visualisations  that  retained  the  buffer  of 
larch  trees  screening  the  harvested  area  was  consistently 
and  substantially  preferred  for  both  the  vertical  and  the 
contour  planting  options  represented,  with  potnt  alloca¬ 
tions  averaging  80/20  in  favour  of  buffers  in  both  cases. 

Figure  4  also  reveals  that  there  was  very  little  (not  signifi¬ 
cant)  variation  among  the  responses  recorded  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants  intercepted  at  the  various  interview  locations. 
Similar  comparisons  also  foiled  to  find  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  residents  and  foreign  visitors.  Figure  S  com¬ 
pares  the  responses  of  participants  indicating  different  re¬ 
lationships  to  the  forest  landscape — those  indicating  di¬ 
rect  personal  or  family  involvement  in  forest  industry,  those 
indicating  membership  in  environmental  interest  groups 
and  others.  The  same  pattern  of  lack  of  preferences  be¬ 
tween  vertical  and  contour  planting  schemes,  and  substan¬ 
tial  preference  for  buffers  are  repeated,  with  no  discern¬ 
ible  differences  among  these  interest-defined  groups. 

Single-scene  results 

Ratings  for  each  of  the  single  scenes  were  averaged  across 
all  group  respondents.  Results  for  two  representative  sites 
are  graphed  in  Figure  6  (comparing  contour  and  vertical 
planting  schemes  for  the  Rai  Bridge  site)  and  Figure  7  (com¬ 
paring  buffer  and  no  buffer  scenes  for  the  vertical  planting 
scheme  at  Norris  Gully. 

While  the  paired  comparison  results  indicated  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  preferences  for  the  overall  visual  effects  of  vertical 
and  contour  planting  approaches,  there  is  some  indication 
that  contour  planting  was  judged  to  produce  higher  sce¬ 
nic  quality  at  the  two  points  (age  2  and  age  10  -post  thin¬ 
ning  and  pruning)  where  the  two  (slanting  patterns  would 
be  the  most  visually  conspicuous.  The  pattern  of  ratings 
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for  the  individual  scenes  deptetmg  buffer  and 
no  buffer  conditions  is  consistent  with  the  over¬ 
all  preferences  expressed  in  the  paired-compari¬ 
son  assessment  where  buffered  scenes  were 
consistently  preferred. 

Questionnaire  results 
Table  2  presents  some  of  the  more  important 
results  from  the  brief  demographic-forest  ex¬ 
perience  questionnaire.  Of  particular  interest  is 
a  comparison  of  the  importance  ascribed  to  the 
“pine  forests"  contribution  to  the  quality  of  the 
New  Zealand  landscape  by  residents  and  visi¬ 
tors. These  data  were  derived  by  measuring  the 
location  of  the  marks  on  the  line  provided  on 
the  response  form,  and  then  transforming  that 
measurement  to  a  scale  that  extended  from  0 
at  the  lowest  end  to  10  at  the  highest.  As  the 
table  reveals.  Nelson  area  residents  (closest  to 
the  study  area)  indicated  the  lowest  (slightly 
negative)  opinions. followed  by  odier  New  Zea¬ 
land  residents  (slightly  positive).The  foreign  visi¬ 
tors  tended  to  ascribe  very  similar,  and  substan¬ 
tially  higher  values. 

Non-resident  visitors  were  also  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  factors  contributed  most  to  their 


Figure  4:  Paired  comparison  scores  by  locution  and  site 


Figure  5:  Scores  by  relation  to  forest  landscape  groupings  and  site 


Figure  6:  Perceptual  rating  for  contour  versus  vertical  Figure  7  Perceptual  ratings  for  buffer  versus  no¬ 
planting  schemes  buffer  for  vertical  planting  schemes 
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Itsble  2:  Contribution  of  p^ne  forest  to  the  New  Zealand  laniiscape  {score),  ai'erageil  by  resuient  type  and  resident 
origin 


Resident  Type 

Resident  Origin 

Number  of  Respondents 

Score 

Residents 

Nelson  and  District 

185 

4.7S 

Other  South  Island 

85 

6.10 

North  Island 

98 

5.94 

Non-Residents 

Europe 

81 

7.40 

North  America 

32 

760 

South  America 

12 

7.50 

Asia  &  Others 

9 

7.90 

502 

enjoyment  of  their  isit.  Based  on  the  number  of  positive 
responses  recorded,  scenery  was  the  most  important  posi¬ 
tive  factor  (109  responses),  followed  by  people  (76  re¬ 
sponses)  and  weacher/climate  (62  responses). 
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Abstract 

Visual  information  overload  is  a  serious  problem  for  users 
of  geographical  information  systems  (GIS),  or  other  appli¬ 
cations  with  complex  displays,  where  the  requirements  of 
access  to  both  local  detail  and  wider  context  conflict  This 
problem  is  compounded  for  users  of  real-time  groupware 
applications  by  the  need  to  maintain  awareness  informa¬ 
tion  about  other  users  and  their  actions.  In  this  paper,  we 
describe  our  use  of  fisheye  views  to  assist  with  visual  in¬ 
formation  overload  management  in  GROUPARC,  a  light¬ 
weight  real-time  groupware  application  for  browsing  and 
annotating  GIS  data. 

1  Introduction 

Our  capacity  for  assimilating  complex  visual  displays,  such 
as  GIS  data,  is  limited. The  phenomenon  of  visual  informa¬ 
tion  overload  occurs  when  this  capacity  is  exceeded,  typi¬ 
cally  resulting  in  confusion,  oversight  and  errors  of  inter¬ 
pretation. 

The  ability  to  focus  on  regions  of  interest  in  detail,  while 
retaining  awareness  of  context,  is  necessary  if  users  are  to 
visualise  and  comprehend  complex  graphical  information 
effectively.  It  is  important  for  users  of  GIS  to  be  able  to 
examine  not  only  local  feature  detail  (e.g.  utility  access 
points  on  some  land  parcels)  but  also  to  be  aware  of  re¬ 
lated  but  spatially  separated  features  (e.g  high  voltage  net¬ 
work). 


Conventional  approaches  to  this  problem  include  scroll¬ 
ing,  zooming  and  split  windows.  However,  each  has  its  faults 
(see  eg  Churcher  1995a)  both  in  terms  of  cognitive  load 
for  the  user  and  clutter  of  the  precious  display  real  estate. 

The  terms  “fisheye  view”,  "distortion-oriented  presenta¬ 
tion”  and  “non-linear  magnification”  are  among  those  used 
to  describe  visualisation  techniques  wher«  the  displayed 
image  is  transformed  in  some  non-uniform  manner.  Since 
Furnas's  ( 1 966)  introduction  of  the  concept,  there  has  been 
much  interest  in  these  techniques  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  usability  of  complex  graphical  displays  (for  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  see  Keahey  1 997). While  cartographers  have  made  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  exotic  projections  for  some  time,  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  dynamic  interactive  interfaces  is  more  recent 
(Sarkar  &  Brown  1992,  Sarkar  &  Brown  1994,  Churcher 
1995b). 

The  central  idea  is  to  emphasize  “relevant”  regions  of  the 
display,  and  de -emphasize  less  relevant  areas,  without  loss 
of  contextiThis  is  achieved  by  transformations  which  dis¬ 
tort  the  distances  between  features  while  preserving  con¬ 
nectivity  and  topological  relationships.  Figures  I  and  2  show 
some  examples  produced  from  a  teaching  tool  we  have 
developed.  An  important  concept  is  the  focus — a  region 
where  interest  is  concentrated — and  distance  from  the 
focus  is  part  of  the  measure  of  relevance  or  importance. 
Fisheye  transformations  are  discussed  further  in  section 
2. 
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(a)  No  transformation  (flat) 

Figure  I  Experimenting  unth  flsheye  transformations 


(h!  Transformed  (equation  2) 


The  problem  of  visual  information  overload  is  particularly 
important  for  Computer  Supported  Collaborative  Work 
(CSCW)  applications — also  referred  to  as  “groupware”. 
Baecker(  1 993)  provides  a  good  overview  of  groupware. 
Simple  examples  such  as  drawing  tools  are  becoming  com¬ 
monplace  in  the  commercial  environment  but  there  are 
many  challenges  associated  with  extending  the  concept  to 
include  “serious"  applications  such  as  GIS. 

The  collaborative  GIS  browser  GROUPARC  (Churcher  & 
Churcher  1996b,  Churcher  &  Churcher  1996a)  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  GIS  groupware  application.  It  is  a  flexible  light¬ 
weight  tool  enabling  users  located  anywhere  on  the  internet 
to  share,  examine,  discuss,  annotate  and  visualise  GIS  data 
in  real  time  using  using  a  What  You  See  Is  What  I  See 
(WYSIWIS)  model.  It  might  be  used  in  situations  as  di¬ 
verse  as  a  classroom  exercise  or  a  geographer  in  the  field 
debating  planning  options  with  colleagues  in  another  coun¬ 
try. 

Users  of  CSCW  GIS  applications  must  not  only  contend 
with  the  problems  discussed  above  but  also  with  the 
processing  of  additional  informatioo  associated  with  aware¬ 
ness  of  other  participants  in  the  conference. 
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Maintaining  each  participants  awareness  of  the  presence, 
location,  intentions  and  actions  of  others  is  an  essential 
element  of  successful  groupware  and  innovative  techniques 
are  being  developed  to  address  the  issue  (e  g  Greenberg. 
Gutwin  &  Cockbum  1 996).  GROUPARC's  approach  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  elsewhere  (Churcher  &  Churcher  1996b. 
Churcher  &  Churcher  1996a)  and  in  subsequent  sections. 

There  is  currently  much  interest  in  developing  CSCW  GIS 
applications  (Armstrong  1993,  Armstrong  1999.  Faber  et 
a I.  1999,  NCG  1995,  jones  et  al.  1 997).  We  envisage  the 
gradual  introduction  of  both  CSCW  capabilities  and  dis¬ 
tortion-oriented  presentation  techniques  into  mainstream 
commercial  GIS  products  over  the  next  few  years.  Each  is 
important  in  its  own  right 

Our  current  research  concentrates  on  lightweight  brows¬ 
ers  rather  than  fully-featured  GIS  systems.  There  are  a 
number  of  specific  differences.  Firstly,  GROUPARC  allows 
users  to  work  with  GIS  data  without  requiring  them  to 
have  the  same  GIS  software — or  any  GIS  at  all!  Conse¬ 
quently  lightweight  tools  such  as  GROUPARC  offer  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  simply  waiting  for  vendors  to  embrace  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  envisaged  that  users  will  still  turn  to  a  fully-fea- 
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aired  GIS  for  resource  intensive  asks  such  as  complex 
spatial  queries  and  topofofical  analysis.  Lightweight  tools 
offer  extensive  opportunities  for  extension  and 
customisation  in  order  to  find  the  most  appropriate  solu¬ 
tion  (e.g.  choice  of  transformation  function)  for  each  prob¬ 
lem.  Finally,  portability  across  platforms  (hardware,  com¬ 
munications  and  operating  system)  is  straightforward. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  structured  as  foNows.  In  the 
next  section  we  discuss  fisheye  views  further  and  intro¬ 
duce  the  particular  forms  of  fisheye  view  that  we  have 
incorporated  into  our  latest  version  of  GROUFARC.  Sec¬ 
tion  3  contains  a  brief  summary  of  GROURRRC's  GIS  and 
CSCW  features  and  indicates  how  fisheye  techniques  have 
been  incorporated  naturally.  In  section  4  we  discuss  some 
of  the  approaches  we  have  explored,  present  results  show¬ 
ing  some  of  the  techniques  we  have  implemented,  and 
comment  on  the  relative  suitability  of  each  for  GIS  appli¬ 
cations.  Finally,  some  conclusions  and  indications  of  the 
future  directions  of  our  research  are  presented  in  section 


2  Fisheye  views 

An  essential  ingredient  in  any  fisheye  interface  is  a  spatial 
transformation  function,  G,  which  maps  a  “flat"  coordinate 
value.  X,  onto  the  corresponding  transformed  value,  x'.The 
derivative  G"  is  the  corresponding  magnification  function. 
The  main  transformation  function  used  in  our  current  work 
is  based  on  the  tanh  function  (Keahey  &  Robertson  1996) 
which  has  the  general  form  shown  in  equation  I  for  one 
dimensional  coordinates. 

x'=tanh(Px)  ( I ) 

where  P  is  a  scalar  parameter. 

The  tanh  transformation  maps  coordinate  values  x  in  the 
range  (-o»,  °=]  onto  corresponding  values  x’  in  the  range  [- 
I ,  I].  It  is  very  similar  in  its  effect  to  that  of  the  function 

dx+ 1 

made  popular  by  Sarkar  &  Brown(  1 992, 1 994)  but  is  easier 
to  work  with  in  practice. 

For  GIS,  we  require  the  transformation  to  map  the  flat 
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display  region  onto  itself,  in  order  to  minimise  jarring  visual 
effects.  In  particular,  the  focal  point,  and  points  on  the 
boundary,  should  be  invariant  while  other  points  should 
all  move  away  from  the  focus  towards  the  boundary. 

For  our  purposes  it  is  also  important  to  be  able  to  move 
the  focus  to  any  point  within  the  display  to  enable  users  to 
see  most  clearly  the  portion  of  the  display  under  most 
active  discussion.  In  practice,  users  will  move  the  focus 
precisely  to  attract  attention  to  a  specific  area.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  values  of  x  in  the  range  [O.x^J  with  the  focus.  x(  in 
the  same  range  then  we  should  replace  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  equation  I  with 

,  (<anh0  U-x,))<x„„ -*,)+*,  (x>  x;  >  ... 


tanh<0  (x-x,))xl  +xt 


(x<xf) 


0  010 


Extension  to  2-dimensions,  essential  for  any  GIS  applica¬ 
tion.  is  generally  achieved  using  an  orthogonal  (Cartesian) 
or  a  polar  (radial)  approach.  Further  description  of  these 
and  other  approaches  is  available  elsewhere  (Keahey  & 
Robertson  1996,  Keahey  1997,  Leung  &  Apperley  1994). 
Figure  I  shows  a  simple  application  we  have  developed  to 
experiment  with  the  effects  of  varying  the  parameters  and 
functional  form  of  G  and  some  sample  output  appears  in 
figure  2. 

In  the  Cartesian  form,  the  I  -dimensional  transformation 
of  equation  2  is  applied  independently  to  the  x  and  y  coor¬ 
dinates. The  effect  of  this  transformation  is  visible  in  figure 
2(a).  Under  this  transformation  horizontal/vertical  lines 
remain  horizontal/vertical  but,  in  general  angles  are  not 
preserved  (as  can  be  seen  in  figure  I).  It  is  possible  to 
apply  transformations  of  different  powers  to  each  dimen¬ 
sion  (i.e.fia*  (J^)  though  we  have  not  found  it  useful  to  do 
so. 

In  the  polar  form,  the  distances  involved  are  not  along  the 
x  or  y  coordinate  axes  but  rather  along  the  vector  p  =  p  -  f 
from  the  point  p  s(x,y)  to  the  focus  p,  s(x,,.v, ).  The 
radial  component  of  p  is  then  given  by 

r  =  Jpr!  +  pr2  and  the  polar  counterpart  to  equation  2 
is  tanhflr)  (3) 
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(a )  Ca /  >=0.01 )  (b)  Polar  @= 0.01) 

Figure  1  Comparison  of  Cartesian  and  polar  tanh  transformations  (focus  at  centre  of  display) 


Figure  2(b)  shows  die  polar  transformation  of  equation  3. 
The  effect  is  familiar  as  it  resembles  that  of  the  ultra-wide 
angle  “fisheye"  lens  used  in  photography.  Although  this 
transformation  bends  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  it  does 
preserve  angles  more  closely  Though  we  haveyet  to 
perform  controlled  user  studies,  our  experience  to  date 
supports  Sailor  A  Brown's  (1992)  observation  that  users 
preferred  the  polar  version  of  their  transformation  for 
geographical  data. 


3  GROUPARC 

GROUPARC  was  initially  developed  to  explore  the  po¬ 
tential  of  lightweight  CSCW  browsers  for  GIS  applications, 
his  written  inTd  (Ousterhout  1994), runs  on  Unix, Mac¬ 
intosh  and  Windows  platforms  and  uses  GroupKit 
(Roseman  A  Greenberg  1992,  Roseman  A  Greenberg 
1996),  a  toolkit  for  building  real-time  groupware  applica¬ 
tions  (called  conferences).  When  GROUPARC  is  running, 
GroupKit  manages  the  registration  of  conference  partici¬ 
pants  (who  may  enter  or  leave  at  any  time)  and  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  GROUPARC  replicas  on  individual 
participant's  workstations.  Typically,  users  wilt  be  partici¬ 
pating  in  several  addhionat  conferences — such  as  editors 
and  drawing  tools. 


GROUPARC  users  load  one  or  more  coverages  (thematic 
layers)  and  then  explore  and  annotate  them  with  text  and 
sketches  during  the  course  of  a  discussion.  The  coverage 
stacking  order  is  reflected  by  shading  and  may  be  modified 
by  users  to  handle  co-iocated  features. 

These  figures  show  several  aspects  of  typical  GROUPARC 
use  scenarios.  User-selected  characteristic  colours  are  used 
to  distinguish  individuals.  Multi-user  scrollbars,  consisting 
of  an  ordinary  scrollbar  plus  an  indicator  showing  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  other  users,  are  visible  and  show  that 
there  are  currently  three  participants  whose  viewing  re¬ 
gions  may  overlap  (figure  3)  or  diverge(figure  4(a)). 
Telepointers,  which  show  remote  users’  cursors  as  blobs 
of  their  characteristic  colours,  are  a  further  awareness  in¬ 
dicator.  A  telepointer  is  visible  in  figure  3  near  the  check 
mark  beside  the  text  "Soil  analysis". 

Figures  4(a)-S(d)  show  a  single  coverage  of  data  about  roads 
in  part  of  Christchurch.  The  GROUPARC  image  window 
(figure  4(a))  shows  a  GIF  image  which  has  been  annotated 
as  the  three  conference  participants  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  location  of  the  region  to  be  discussed. 

A  particular  arc  has  been  selected  (thick  line)  as  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  query  (“which  arc  has  $recno  =  6l3?").The 
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Figure  ,'i  7 typical  GROUPARC  session 


arc  immediately  to  the  right  has  been  highlighted,  as  the 
user's  cursor  (not  shown)  is  currently  over  it,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  attribute  data  are  shown.  The  text  annotation 
"My  house"  and  the  sketched  circle  have  been  added  by 
other  users. 

4  implementation  &  experience 

Experience  with  GROUPARC  has  indicated  clearly  that 
loss  of  context  is  a  problem  as  users  focus  on  local  detail. 

In  this  section  we  illustrate  some  of  our  approaches  to 
date. 

The  simplest  solution  we  implemented  (figure  3)  provides 
each  participant  with  a  floating  window  containing  a  uni¬ 
formly  magnified  view  of  part  of  the  main  display.The  main 
GROUPARC  window  contains  rectangles  (coloured  to 
represent  the  corresponding  users)  which  show  the  re¬ 
gions  each  user  sees  in  the  magnified  window. These  may 
be  dragged  around  -  typically  to  enable  users  to  align  their 
high-detail  regions. 
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This  technique  is  similar  to  that  of  the  offset  lens 
(Greenberg  et  al.  1 996)  and  is  particularly  effective  where 
the  data  is  relatively  uniformly  detailed.  In  such  cases  fisheye 
transformations  move  many  peripheral  features  to  nearly 
identical  locations  leading  to  densely  cluttered  regions. 

Figure  4(b)  shows  the  entire  coverage  fitted  into  a  win¬ 
dow  ready  for  transformation.The  position  of  the  focus  is 
indicated  by  the  magnifying  glass  at  the  centre  of  the  fig¬ 
ure. 

Figure  5(a)  shows  the  effect  of  the  transformation  of  equa¬ 
tion  2  with  the  focus  remaining  at  the  centre.  All  features 
have  moved  away  from  the  focus,  as  expected  from  figures 
I  and  2.  and  the  arcs  (including  sketch  annotations)  have 
been  distorted. The  text  annotations  have  also  moved  but. 
for  clarity,  their  size  has  not  been  changed. 

Figure  S(c)  shows  the  effect  of  moving  the  focus  close  to 
“My  house”.  Applying  the  transformation  of  equation  3 
with  the  focus  at  the  centre  and  "My  house”  produces  the 
displays  of  figures  5(b)  and  5(d)  respectively. 
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We  have  not  yet  performed  comprehensive  usar  evalua¬ 
tions  of  our  llsheye  additions.  However,  anecdotal  evidence 
from  our  coflaegues  aid  students  suggests  common  themes. 
Firstly,  the  system  has  prowad  eesy  to  laem  and  usa  and 
we  believe  a  single  usar-controllad  parameter  is  more  natu- 
ral  than  the  S  used  in  Sarkar  A  Brown’s  (1992)  system. 
Polar  transformations  seam  intuitively  more  appealing  and 
users  report  (raster  difficulty  judfinf  distances  and 
orientations  in  the  Cartesian  form.  The  addition  of  (rid 
lines  as  a  background  cover  might  help.  The  polar  transfor¬ 
mation  also  seems  to  be  preferred  where  the  locus  is  near 
the  edge  of  the  display,  where  the  Cartesian  form  tands  to 
give  a  crush  of  features.  The  simple  floating  zoom  window 
has  proved  surprisingly  popular.  It  also  avoids  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  the  space  between  features  is  being  magnified. 

Given  thatTd  is  an  interpreted  language,  the  efficiency  of 
the  transformation  is  satisfactory  — typically  7  seconds  for 
the  roads  cover  on  an  85MHz  SftARCstation  5  —  and 
users  have  not  commented  adversely  about  response  times. 
The  roads  cover  consists  of  791  arcs  composed  of  2390 
points.  Distortion  is  achieved  by  repositioning  the  points 
so  the  density  of  points  used  in  digitising  can  affect  the 
smoothness  of  the  result.  Our  experience  with  other  ap¬ 
plications  suggests  that  an  order  of  magnitude  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  obtained  by  implementing  critical  functions 
in  C. 

We  are  currently  exploring  two  major  directions.  Firstly, 
our  experiences  suggest  that  hybrid  transformation  func¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  be  superior  and  we  ate  currently  devel¬ 
oping  these.  Hybrid  transformations  uniformly  magnify 
points  within  a  specified  region  centred  on  the  focus  and 
non-Hncarly  transform  points  outside  this  region  with  a 
smooth  transition  at  the  boundary.  Some  work  on  such 
functions  has  recently  been  reported  by  Keahey  A 
Robertson  (1996). 

The  second  direction  represents  more  of  a  step  towards 
Furnas’s  (1966)  original  concept  of  transforming  features 
according  to  their  degree  of  nearest  (DOi),  rather  than 
purely  spatial  location.  A  feature's  DOI  includes  contribu¬ 
tions  from  its  a  priori  interest  (API)  and  its  distance  (D) 


and  in  tha  I -dimensional  case  has  the  form 

DOI(x\xt)=  API(x)-D(x,xf).  (4) 

Each  feature's  API  depends  primarily  on  its  non-spatial  at¬ 
tributes  and  is  independent  of  the  location  of  the  focus.  In 
the  case  of  GI5  applications,  factors  contributing  to  the 
API  might  include  the  coverage  (eg.  "roads  are  more  rel¬ 
evant  than  rivers"),  attribute  values  (eg.  "sealed  roads  are 
more  relevant  then  metalled  roads")  or  coarse  spatial  prop¬ 
erties  (eg.  roads  in  our  province  are  more  relevant  than 
those  in  neighbouring  provinces). 

The  distance  is  measured  from  the  feature  to  the  focus 
and  m^f  include  contributions  from  “conceptual  distance” 
as  well  as  pure  spatial  distance.  For  example,  the  distance 
between  two  urban  locations  may  be  the  straight  line  dis¬ 
tance  between  diem  weighted  by  the  "Manhattan"  distance 
between  them  and  the  number  of  traffic  lights  along  the 
route.The  (focus-independent)  API  and  (focus  dependent) 
distance  can  combine  in  such  a  way  that  the  overall  DOI 
for  a  "very  Interesting”  feature  far  away  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  “less  Interesting"  feature  nearby. 

The  display  is  then  presented  in  such  a  way  that  higher 
prominence  is  given  to  the  most  relevant  (i.e.  largest  DOI) 
features  at  the  expense  of  less  relevant  (lower  DOI)  ones. 
This  approach  suggests  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  danse 
regions  produced  by  transformationsAs  its  DOI  decreases, 
a  feature  becomes  progressively  de-emphasized  and  ulti¬ 
mately  omitted  from  the  display  when  its  DOI  becomes 
less  than  a  user-selected  threshold  value.  For  example,  la¬ 
bels  may  cease  to  be  displayed  when  their  font  size  be¬ 
comes  too  small  to  read,  extended  features  mqr  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  points  and  colour  may  be  replaced  by  mono¬ 
chrome. 

5  Conclusions 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  success  of  our  addition  of  flsheyc 
capabilities  to  GROUBARC.  They  have  proved  useful  in 
helping  users  visualise  GIS  data  not  only  in  GROUfiARC 
sessions  with  others  but  also  in  the  single  user  case. 

Our  current  efforts  are  directed  towards  adding  hybrid 
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transformation  functions  and  developing  an  interfece  to 
support  user-selected  API  functions  and  DOf  thresholds. 
The  API  wdl  b*  specified  by  selecting  from  the  available 
coverages  and  placing  constraints  on  attribute  values  us¬ 
ing  the  existing  Query  functionality.  Users  vriM  then  have  a 
natural,  problem-related  means  of  achieving  a  high  degree 
of  control  over  the  transformation  details.  W%  win  then 
optimize  for  performance  by  implementing  the  transfor¬ 
mation  functions  in  C  before  proceeding  with  controlled 
user  trials. 

We  also  intend  to  investigate  the  potential  uses  of  multi¬ 
ple  focus  points,  one  per  conference  participant,  which 
allow  several  regions  of  interest  to  be  examined  in  greater 
detail  simuicancously. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  the  use  of  a  prototype  coastal  man¬ 
agement  expert  system,  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  a 
salient  element  of  coastal  landforms  from  a  DEM  derived 
from  stereo  aerial  photography.  The  system,  COAMES 
(COAstal  Management  Expert  System),  is  currently  under 
development  at  Plymouth  Marine  Laboratory  and  the 
University  of  Plymouth.  The  sub-landform  to  be  extracted 
is  identified  and  isolated  through  use  of“intelligent"  ground 
control  points  stored  within  COAMES-  object-oriented 
data  structure,  in  conjunction  with  geomorphological  rules 
and  (unctions  embedded  in  COAMES’  hierarchical  knowl¬ 
edge  structure. The  morphology  of  this  extracted  feature 
is  modelled  using  polynomial  functions  -  this  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  similar  feature  extracted  at  a  different  time 
to  gain  a  picture  of  geomorphic  feature  development 

1.  Introduction 

There  has  been  a  recent  and  radical  increase  in  the  magni¬ 
tude,  speed  and  economics  of  high  performance  comput¬ 
ing  which  has  unlocked  potential  for  computationally  in¬ 
tensive  analysis  of  a  geographical  nature.  Amongst  the  ge¬ 
neric  applications  that  are  set  to  benefit  from  this  increased 
capability  are  artificial  intelligence  techniques,  replacing 
conventional  modelling  tools  (Openshaw  A  Abrahart  1996). 
Artificial  intelligence  itself  has  received  an  explosion  of 
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interest  in  the  last  five  years  and  it  is  apparent  that  con¬ 
stituent  areas  such  as  expert  systems  will  be  integral  in 
the  evolution  of  the  next  generation  of  GIS  (Fischer 
I994).ln  Moore  et  ot  (1996),  a  conceptual  outline  of  an 
expert  system  was  put  forward  for  coastal  zone  manage¬ 
ment,  an  area  in  which  there  has  been  very  little  research 
compared  with  other  disciplines  in  the  geosciences.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  application  of  expert  systems  to  coastal  zone 
management  is  unique.  The  expert  system.  COAMES 
(COAstal  Management  Expert  System),  strives  to  integrate 
knowledge  and  data  into  an  object-oriented  structure, 
whilst  keeping  the  inference  engine  and  knowledge  base 
components  of  the  expert  system  as  separate  entities.This 
provides  a  consistent  platform  to  which  the  coastal  zone 
manager  can  proffer  queries  and  hypotheses,  using  the 
output  and  a  holistic  approach  to  gain  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  coast.  Since  this  conceptual  outline,  the  initial 
efforts  in  building  COAMES  have  concentrated  on  devel¬ 
oping  a  prototype  covering  a  narrow  domain  in  coastal 
expertise.  This  method  of  rapid  prototyping  is  expedient 
where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  specifi¬ 
cation  (Fedra  X  jamieson  1996).  The  area  of  application  is 
coastal  geomorphology,  more  specifically  the  identification 
of  beach  features  on  a  stretch  of  rapidly  eroding  coast  in 
Eastern  England  (Holdemess).  firstly,  this  paper  details  the 
preparation  of  digital  elevation  models  (DEMs)  of  the  study 
area  through  digital  photogrammetric  methods,  before 
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outlining  the  structuring  and  processes  that  operate  within 
COAMES.This  is  don*  with  specific  reference  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  intelligent'  (round  control  points  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  morphometric  functions  held  as  objects 
within  the  structure.  These  are  used  to  locate  and  deline¬ 
ate  a  specific  geomorphologtcal  feature.  Finally;  there  is  a 
discussion  on  such  issues  as  error  and  uncertainty,  scale 
and  modelling  structures. 

2.  Background 
2.1  Expert  Systems 

Expert  systems  can  be  regarded  as  the  most  mature  prod¬ 
ucts  to  emerge  from  the  field  of  artificial  intelligence 
(Ragged,  1 9%),  dating  back  to  the  mid- 1 960s  A  representa¬ 
tive  definition  sates  that  expert  systems  "....advise  on  or 
help  solve  real-world  problems  requiring  an  expert's  in- 
terpreution  and  solve  real-world  problems  using  a  com¬ 
puter  model  of  expert  human  reasoning  reaching  the  same 
conclusion  the  human  expert  would  reach  if  faced  with  a 
comparable  problem."  (Weiss  &  Kulikowski,  1 989). There 
has  been  much  research  into  the  use  of  expert  systems  in 
geography.  However,  progress  has  been  slow  when  com¬ 
pared  to  other  subject  areas,  mostly  due  to  the  complex 
nature  of  geospatial  problems  (Fischer.  1 994).  Having  said 
this,  the  potential  of  expert  systems  is  great,  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  adopted  in  a 
multidisciplinary  context  (Durkin  1996).  Indeed,  very  re¬ 
cently,  expert  systems  have  proved  to  be  valuable  in  an¬ 
other  environmental  discipline,  geology,  where  die  volume 
of  data  and  the  complexity  of  processing  means  that  3D 
analysis  needs  computer  assistance.  Also  the  field  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  huge  that  'few  individuals  have  mastery  over  the 
whole'  (Ferrier  A  Wadge.  1 997).  There  have  been  very 
few  expert  systems  with  a  coastal  application.  The  Ocean 
Expert  System  (DantzlerA  Scheerer,  1993;  Scheerer,  1993) 
was  developed  for  uctical  oceanography,  to  acquire,  inter¬ 
pret  and  manage  oceanographic  information.  A  main  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  system  was  to  exploit  incomplete  and 
uncertain  coastal  environmental  information,  predominantly 
through  the  Dempster-Schafer  theory  of  belief. 
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2.2  Object  Orientation 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  conceptual  models  to 
represent  knowledge  in  an  expert  system  -  rule-based, 
frame-based  and  blackboard  architecture  (Kartikeyan. 
Majumder  &  Dasgupta.  1 99S).  Historically,  the  rule-based 
model  has  been  the  most  popular,  though  what  is  of  inter¬ 
est  here  is  the  frame-based  or  object  oriented  model.  Raper 
and  Livingstone  ( 1 995)  have  outlined  a  rationale  for  using 
object-oriented  techniques:  it  has  been  argued  that  an 
object-oriented  paradigm  (where  reality  is  modelled 
through  the  attributes  and  functions  relating  to  objects) 
makes  considerable  progress  towards  letting  the  applica¬ 
tion  domain  uniquely  define  the  form  of  the  computer 
model  (Raper  t  Livingstone  1 995).  Conventionally  in  en¬ 
vironmental  modelling,  the  representational  basis  of  a  GIS, 
for  example,  is  often  allowed  to  drive  the  form  and  nature 
of  the  model.  Ferrier  t  Wadge  ( 1 997)  also  explore  av¬ 
enues  of  possibility  with  object  orientation,  reasoning  that 
it  provides  a  means  of  structuring  more  complicated  types 
of  knowledge  base  than  rule  based  systems. 

2.3  Coastal  Zone  Management 

The  coastal  zone  is  a  unique  environment  where  conflict¬ 
ing  interests  meet;  developmental,  recreational,  industrial 
(e  g.  in  mineral  extraction)  and  conservational  (DoE  1 995). 
Management  is  a  question  of  reconciling  these  differing 
viewpoints.  Figure  I  portrays  the  sociological  side  of  coastal 
zone  management  which  enables  a  look  at  the  role  of  an 
expea  system  in  a  wider  context  From  a  sociological 
point  of  view,  the  coastal  zone  manager  liaises  with  the 
coastal  zone  stakeholders,  each  having  their  own  cone  sms 
and  applications.  These  stakeholders  will  almost  cerainly 
be  a  fount  of  coasal  knowledge  in  themselves,  which  they 
can  impan  to  the  expea  system,  possibly  via  the  Internet 
The  conflicting  applications  of  the  stakeholders  are  weighed 
up  by  the  coastal  zone  manager  and  fed  into  the  system 
(Fig.5)  via  a  dialogue.  Based  on  this,  the  relevant  knowl¬ 
edge  and  data  is  invoked,  inferred  with  reference  to  the 
initial  query  and  decision  suppoa  output  returned  for  as¬ 
sessment  If  the  output  is  acted  upon,  then  cyclical  moni¬ 
toring  of  the  resultant  situation  in  the  coasal  zone  takes 
place.  Through  use  of  the  expea  system,  the  manipula- 
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tion  of  spatial  and  aspatial  data  can  be  seen  as  a  means  by 
which  effective  coastal  zone  management  can  be  aided. 
The  role  of  such  data  and  knowledge  is  to  form  a  compre¬ 
hensive  platform  from  which  informed  and  optimal  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  made  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  coastal 
zone. This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  a  system  such  as 
COAMES  is  of  potential  value. 

2.3. 1  (icomorphological  Background  of  the 
Study  Area 

The  geomorphic  application  chosen  for  this  prototype 
reflects  the  conservational  /  natural  side  of  coastal  zone 
management.  The  area  of  study  is  the  Holderness  coast  in 
northeast  England,  which  is  backed  by  glacial  till  cliffs  and 
subject  to  a  very  rapid  rate  of  erosion  (l.2m/yr).This  ero¬ 
sion  is  even  more  rapid  where  there  are  low  sections  of 
beach,  exposing  areas  of  till  platform. These  are  associated 
with  composite  ridge-type  beach  landforms  called  ords, 
the  structure  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.2.These  landforms 
migrate  along  the  direction  of  longshore  drift  (Pringle. 
1985). 
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3.  Methodology 

{.I  l 'sing  Digital  I’hocogrammctry  to 
Derive  the  DEM 

Two  aerial  photographs  were  chosen  so  that  the  derived 
area  of  stereo  overlap  captured  the  distinct  elements  of 
one  of  the  ords.  and  also  so  that  the  same  area  of  the 
coastal  strip  was  available  at  another  time  for  future 
processing.The  two  times  chosen  were  October  1 996  (see 
Figure  3  for  example)  and  April  1997.  theoretically  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  of  most  radical  geomorphological  change. 

After  prerequisite  scanning,  the  photos  were  used  as  in¬ 
put  into  ERDAS  Imagine  s  digital  photogrammetry  mod¬ 
ule.  ORTHOMAX  (for  an  overview  of  digital 
photogrammetry  see  Petrie  1996).  Firstly,  the  precise  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  two  photographs  in  modelled  computer  space 
were  pinpointed  through  the  digitisation  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  fiducial  marks  and  correction  for  camera  distortion 
(inner  orientation).  A  further  stage  (relative  orientation) 
orients  the  two  photographs  relative  to  each  other  through 
the  identification  of  the  same  salient  features  (tie  points) 
on  both.  The  last  stage  of  orientation  is  the  modelling  of 
the  stereo  pair  to  real  ground  co-ordinates  in  Latitude- 
Longitude  or  National  Grid  format  and  altitude  (absolute 
orientation).  A  good  spread  of  these  co-ordinates  (or 
ground  control  points)  is  advised  across  the  area  of  stereo 
overlap  for  the  optimum  photogrammetric  model. These 
known  points  were  derived  from  surveyed  benchmarks 
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and  differential  Global  AsaMonmg  System  (GPS)  surveys, 
some  of  which  were  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the 
aerial  photography  sorties.  Associated  with  each  ground 
control  point  measured  was  a  description  of  the  topology 
of  the  beach  features  there.  It  is  this  that  is  used  by  the 
expert  system  to  locate  salient  elements  on  the  beach 
from  the  OEM,  which  was  constructed  itself  after  stereo 
matching  of  the  stereo  pair.  Figure  4  shows  the  DEM  for 
October  1 996  overlain  with  an  orthorectified  photograph 
(adjusted  to  ground  co-ordinates). 


to  the  inference  engine,  which  performs  logical  processes 
(eg.,  induction,  deduction)  to  select  data,  knowledge  and 
models  appropriately.The  last  role  of  the  inference  engine 
is  to  select  an  appropriate  method  for  visualising  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  query. 


3.2  Construction  of  the  Expert  System 
The  design  of  the  expert  system  was  true  to  the  original 
schematic  as  set  out  in  Moore  et  of  ( 1 996),  which  is  shown 
in  Figure  5.  Briefly  running  through  the  elements  and  proc¬ 
esses  that  underlie  COAMES.an  initial  query  prompts  the 
interface  to  extract  the  operative  words  and  passes  them 


3.2.1  The  Hierarchical  Knowledge 
Structure 

Figure  6  displays  the  configuration  of  the  class  structure  of 
the  geo  morphological  prototype  COAMES.  Classification 
involves  the  assignment  of  individual  occurrences  defined 
on  the  basis  of  selected  attributes  or  functions.AII  classes 
will  have  specific  attributes  unique  to  themselves  (Laurini 
&  Thompson  1992).  For  instance,  the  raster  subclasses 
slope,  aspect  and  convexity  are  defined  by  their  attributes 
and  functions;  these  are  encapsulated  within  the  class  defi¬ 
nition.  In  addition,  they  inherit  all  the  elements  of  the  raster 
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Fig.  S:  The  configuration  of  COAMES  (from  Moore  el  at  1996) 
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superclass,  such  as  a  2D-array  data  structure.  In  a  further 
capability  of  object  oriented  structure,  objects  can  be  seen 
as  communicating  with  other  objects  by  passing  messages 
that  they  can  either  accept  or  reject.  As  will  be  seen  later, 
this  is  particularly  useful  for  knowledge  representation 
(TeUo  1989) 

3.2.2  Inference 

From  an  initial  user  input  (e.g.  track  movement  of  upper 
beach  within  an  ordfrom  timeT<4j^BMMllK*PI),a  very 
primitive  natural  language  process  extracts  words  based 
on  comparison  with  the  contents  of  all  the  subclasses  un¬ 
der  class  ‘Terms'  to  gain  coast-specific  terms  (‘shingle’, 
'beach'  etc),  context  terms  ('next  to’,  ‘in'  etc),  temporal- 
specific  terms  (‘GMTVIow  tide'  etc)  and  landform  names. 
Certain  words  (e.g.'ord')  are  used  to  trigger  or  invoke  a 
set  of  knowledge,  in  this  case  based  on  the  topology  be¬ 
tween  beach  features  held  in  Figure  2.  The  specific  set  of 


rules  and  facts  that  comprise  this  knowledge  is  itself  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  hierarchical  object  fashion.  This  tree  is  de¬ 
scended  through  a  forward  chaining  process,  initially  to 
restrict  the  operation  of  rules  to  those  covered  by  the 
user's  query  (effectively  training  the  hierarchy  for  ground 
control  point  processing).  For  instance,  the  first  condition 
asks  if  the  user's  query  is  concerned  with  cliffs.  K  so,  then 
that  condition  is  flagged  ’true',  which  is  noted  by  the  infer¬ 
ence  engine.  Subsequently,  the  inference  engine  uses  infor¬ 
mation  encapsulated  within  the  original  object  rule  to  point 
to  the  appropriate  object  in  the  next  tier  in  the  hierarchy, 
which  is  to  look  for  evidence  that  the  cliff  is  steep.  Also 
encapsulated  in  the  rule  structure  is  a  report,  which  is 
different  for  each  outcome  as  dictated  by  the  inference 
engine.  For  instance,  having  ascertained  that  the  user’s  query 
concerned  cliffs,  the  report  corresponding  to ‘true'  would 
be  printed  out  to  the  user:  “At  the  base  of  a  diff.-is  it 
steep?"  A  steep  cliff  would  indicate  the  edge  of  an  ex- 


Fig.6:  The  object-oriented  hierarchical  structure  of  knowledge  and  data  in  the  COAMES  prototype 
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posed  tM  platform,  though  If  chere  is  no  evidence  to  sug¬ 
gest  this  then  the  inference  engine  would  point  towards  a 
stable  (and  lower-angled)  cMF  ruie.This  would  indicate  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  upper  beach.  Again,  the  ^plicabte  condi¬ 
tion  is  marked  'true  .  After  folly  descending  the  hierarchy, 
the  process  is  repeated  with  ground  control  point  data 
(each  xyz  GPS  point  surveyed  has  associated  topological 
information  that  further  defines  its  position),  thou^i  move¬ 
ment  is  restricted  to  the  flagged  areas.  If  the  ground  con¬ 
trol  point  meets  the  criteria  defined  by  the  user's  original 
query  (i.e.  if  it  in  some  way  defines  the  feature  to  be  iso¬ 
lated).  then  the  associated  co-ordinates  are  stored  and 
used  to  define  a  region  with  the  help  of  a  function  encap¬ 
sulated  in  the  geography  class.  Used  in  this  way,  the  ground 
control  points  can  be  seen  to  be  intelligent.  Within  this 
zoomed  in  region,  morphometric  measures  (Evans.  1972; 
Wood.  1 997)  encapsulated  in  the  geomorphology  class  are 


used  to  isolate  the  feature  more  specifically  by  using  the 
appropriate  thresholds  of  altitude,  slope,  aspect  and  con¬ 
vexity  for  particular  land  ferms.These  thresholds  are  held 
in  the  same  rule  structures  described  above  within  unique 
morphometric  rule  hiera  rchies.  The  result  of  this  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  7. 

What  must  be  stressed  about  this  object-oriented  expert 
system  is  that  the  inference  method  is  kept  separate  from 
the  knowledge  base.Tradibonahy,  the  knowledge  base  has 
manifested  itself  as  a  long  series  of  IF-THEN  statements 
where  action  is  taken  if  a  certain  condition  is  met.  This 
exhaustive  approach  results  in  the  knowledge  base  and 
inference  engine  being  closely  entwined  (i.e.  the  action  is 
the  task  of  the  inference  engine).  Ideally,  the  knowledge 
base  should  not  be  so  ‘hard-wired’  into  the  system,  as  it 
may  need  to  be  modified  to  meet  specific  demands.This  is 
best  done  as  a  separate  entity  (Moore  «  of  1996). 


Ftg-7:  The  isolation  and  extraction  of  the  cliff  and  the  upper  beach  from  the  study  area  on  the  basis  of  intelligent 
ground  control  points  and  morphometric  parameters  driven  by  the  COAMES  expert  system 
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5.  Discussion 

5.1  Error  and  uncertainty 

With  a  coastal  zone  management  system  and  indeed  any 
expert  system  in  a  commercial  or  academic  environment 
users  wifi  need  to  know  how  much  confidence  to  attach 
to  any  output  and  where  the  confidence  limits  may  He.  No 
decision  made  wiH  blindly  rely  upon  output  from  this  ex¬ 
pert  system. Therefore,  incorporation  of  error  analysis  is 
extremely  important  in  CQAMES'  structure.  Burrough 
( 1 966)  identifies  three  broad  groups  of  error  source,  which 
were  discussed  with  reference  to  CQAMES  in  Moore  et  at 
(1996).  In  the  case  of  rules,  for  example,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  in  defining  morphometric  thresholds. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  say  that  upper  beaches  have  a 
slope  of  between  3  and  6  metres,  though  there  are  cases 
that  Ml  outside  this.This  potential  error  needs  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  system.lt  follows  that  some  measure  of 
the  quality  of  results  is  essential  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  CQAMES.There  are  a  few  economic  and  practical 
reasons  for  this  (Burrough,  1992:  Miller  1  Morrice.  1991; 
Moon  &  So,  1995).  The  most  common  error  modeling 
methods  include  Bayes'Theorem  (a  probabilistic  approach, 
calculating  uncertainty  about  the  likelihood  of  a  particular 
event  occurring,  given  a  piece  of  evidence  -  Srinivasan  A 
Richards.  1993;  Moon  &  So.  1995;  Skidmore  et  al  1996), 
Oempster-Schafer  theory  of  belief  functions  (can  be  used 
where  evidence  is  lacking,  embodying  the  representation 
of  ignorance  in  probability  theory  -  Scheerer,  1 993;  Moon 
A  So,  1 995;  Ferrier  &  Wadge  1997)  and  fuzzy  logic  -  Zhu 
et  al  1996.  Ferrier  A  Wadge  1 997).  Fuzzy  logic  has  been 
used  extensively  for  the  processing  of  non-crisp  terms  such 
as  good  , 'fair'  and 'poor'  (see  Brimicombe’s  (1996)  work 
with  linguistic  hedges).This  method  is  potentially  valuable 
for  further  development  of  this  prototype  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  user  queries  and  the  quantifying  of  terms  such  as 
'steep'  and  ‘stable'  cliff. 

5.2  Modelling  Paradigms 

It  is  worth  considering  how  time  and  space  is  modelled. 
Raper  and  Livingstone  (1995)  propose  modelling  within  a 
space-time  paradigm,  or  in  relative  space  (40).  It  is  a  spiral 
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model  where  since  return  of  a  flux  is  not  to  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  to  the  tame  phce.The  conventional  GIS 
method  is  to  have  time  tikes  based  in  'absolute  space'.  An 
example  of  absolute  space  is  a  design  where  events  affect¬ 
ing  objects  create  ‘versioned  objects'  so  that  temporally 
different  versions  of  the  same  object  can  exist  (\Akchowicz 
A  Healey  1994).  The  relative  space  way  of  modelling  can 
facilitate  the  execution  of  theories  about  relationships 
between  40  spece-tima  phenomena  as  well  as  spatio-tem- 
poral  interpolation. 

5.3  Other  Considerations 
Wood  (1997)  divided  the  methods  of  OEM  analysis  into 
extraction  and  also  a  priori  means.  Within  this  group,  data 
sources  such  as  classified  aerial  photography  could  be  used 
as  che  isolation  means  instead  of  extraction  methods. 

Moore  et  al  ( 1 996)  investigated  interfacing  to  models  from 
COAMES  (with  specific  reference  to  nutrient  exchange 
through  a  coupled  pair  of  models).  For  this 
gaomorphological  prototype,  the  results  could  be  input 
into  a  cMF  erosion  modeL  aiding  forecasts  of  erosion,  which 
itself  could  be  linked  with  the  important  sociological  de¬ 
ment  of  coastal  zone  management  (le  ts  of  valuable  land). 

5.  Conclusion 

This  paper  describes  the  development  of  a  prototype  ver¬ 
sion  of  CQAMES,  which  represents  a  pioneering  applica¬ 
tion  of  expert  systems  to  coastal  zone  management.  In 
the  philosophy  of  CQAMES,  this  prototype  study  is  seen 
as  a  building  block  that  can  be  added  to;  this  is  allowed  by 
the  existing  formulation  of  the  surrounding  infrastructure 
as  specified  by  Moore  et  of  (1996)  in  Figure  5.  Now  that 
this  initial  step  has  been  made,  subsequent  efforts  will  in¬ 
clude  the  investigation  of  temporal  and  spatial  change  re¬ 
lating  to  a  feature  and  linking  the  findings  with  explana¬ 
tory  data  (eg.  wave  data,  suspended  sediment  data  etc.). 

An  incorporation  of  error  and  uncertainty  is  of  high  prior¬ 
ity  due  to  the  need  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  system. 

To  be  an  effective  coastal  zone  management  expert  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  important  to  bring  in  sociological  and  legislative 
knowledge.  Ultimately  for  this  prototype,  though,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ord  landform  as  a  whole  is  an  issue,  as  a 
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mow  of  toting  the  export  system's  ability  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  theory. 
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\BSTRACT 

GIS  systems  the  world  over  are  awash  with  data  that  ex¬ 
perts  can  classify  visually.  This  process  is  time  consuming 
and  costly.  Expert  Systems  have  been  built  which  attempt 
to  at  least  pce-dassify  images  and  hence  speed  tg>  the  pnoc- 
ess.To  build  these  systems  it  is  necessary  to  elicit  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  human  expert  classifiers  in  order  to  assist 
the  classification  of  these  many  hundreds  of  images.Tradi- 
tionaMy  this  knowledge  has  been  captured  through  inter¬ 
view  and  protocol  analysis.  However,  this  required  either 
the  expert  classifier  to  describe  verbally  what  they  were 
seeing  or  the  expert  systems  developer  (knowledge  engi¬ 
neer)  to  interpret  what  they  were  being  shown. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  a  visual  knowledge  acquisition 
tool,  KAGES  (Knowledge  Acquisition  for  Geographic  Ex¬ 
pert  Systems),  was  developed.  Impetus  to  the  development 
of  this  tool  was  given  to  our  group  by  the  need  to  classify 
many  remotely  sensed  images  of  Antarctica  in  order  to 
provide  information  on  global  dimate  change  and  South¬ 
ern  Ocean  currents. 

I  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  describes  a  tool  for  acquiring  knowledge  from 
expert  image  interpreters  by  allowing  them  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  expertise.To  do  this  the  tool  must  work  quickly 
in  order  to  provide  the  user  with  rapid  feedback  on  the 
knowledge  acquired.  KAGES  was  developed  on  a  work 
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station  using  Research  Systems  Inch  (1994)  IDL  image 
processing  package  to  overcome  this  problem.The  matrix 
handling  features  of  IDL  have  allowed  a  fast  and  efficient 
system  to  be  developed  which  allows  a  human  classifier  to 
identify  features  of  interest  by  pointing  or  drawing  on  an 
mage  displayed  on  a  computer  screen.  KAGES  captures 
the  knowledge  underlying  the  identification  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  form  of  production  rules.  These  can  include 
rules  that  describe  the  spatial  relationships  between  two 
of  the  identified  feature  types  as  well  as  rules  that  identify 
features  in  terms  of  their  spatial  relationships  withtn  a  group 
of  features. 

KAGES  is  a  toolkit  which  provides  a  series  of  knowledge 
acquisition  techniques  including  an  interview  manager,  sev¬ 
eral  graphical  acquisition  tools  and  a  rule  editor.  The  cap¬ 
tured  classifier  knowledge  is  held  in  a  series  of  knowledge 
bases  which  are  then  consolidated  and  checked  for  con¬ 
sistency  and  redundancy.  The  result  is  a  knowledge  base 
which  can  be  viewed  and  reviewed  by  the  human  classifier 

Without  exploiting  the  speed  of  current  workstations,  this 
type  of  computing  would  not  be  feasible  since  interactive 
graphical  knowledge  acquisition  of  visual  knowledge  is 
computationally  expensive.  KAGES  operates  on  ail  bands 
of  a  satellite  image  and  overlays  the  results  on  a  compos¬ 
ite  image.The  data  structure  which  is  being  manipulated  in 
memory  is  therefore  an  array  of  1000  X  800  X  6  in  the 
case  of  NQAA  images.This  can  be  even  larger  when  more 
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riwi  one  version  of  d#  conpoiiM  iMfi  it  required,  add¬ 
ing  extra  dimensions  to  the  amy  structure.  Since  the  op¬ 
eration  is  pbMi-bated  and  the  results  ar#  held  at  a  raster 
format,  than#  it  a  large  memory  raquiramanr  far  individual 
objects  at  wall.  Uaara  require  Instant  feedback  about  aha 
results  of  the  operation  of  tha  various  tools  to  alow  for 
quick  verificatioitAs  a  contequence.  room  and  scaling  fonc- 
tioro  raquira  fast  procassor  speed  as  these  art  raquirad 
to  operate  on  all  dimensions  and  objects.  Processor  speed 
is  also  at  a  premium  whan  tha  spatial  analysis  tool  it  oper¬ 
ating,  as  al  spatial  relationships,  indudinf  oaarlap,  proxim¬ 
ity  and  orientation,  are  captured. 

Currently  KAGES  operates  as  a  serial  processor,  but  many 
of  its  functions  are  wal  suited  to  parallel  processing.  This 
is  particubrty  true  of  tha  spatial  relationship  and  tha  knowl¬ 
edge  base  consolidation  tools  which  hare  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinct  independent  functions. 

2.  VISUAL  KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge  is  understanding,  awareness,  or  fomdiarity  ac¬ 
quired  through  education,  or  experience,  anything  that  has 
been  learned,  perceived,  discovered,  inferred  or  understood 
and  the  ability  to  use  information  (Nagao.  1988). 

Maps  present  knowledge  naturally  occurring  in  three  di¬ 
mensions  in  a  two-dimensional  graphic  form.  However, 
maps  are  produced  from  information  from  ground  (and 
sometimes  underground)  survey,  from  images  produced 
by  sensors  on  aircraft  or  satellites,  and  from  photographic 
images.  Each  of  these  could  be  regarded  as  another  *- 
mension.The  problem,  then,  becomes  one  of  representing 
n  dimensional  knowledge  in  a  two  dimensional  form.  The 
information  is  then  used  to  produce  a  map  showing  some 
specific  characteristics  of  an  area  (land  use,  soil  type,  geol¬ 
ogy,  vegetation  cover  for  example). To  produce  maps,  ex¬ 
perts  use  some  or  aN  of  the  information  sources  (dimen¬ 
sions)  listed  above.  By  using  expert  system  approaches  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  more  use  of  aM  the  dimensions  of 
information  awadafaie  and  the  interpretation  of  that  into 
the  knowledge  of  multiple  domain  experts. 

Acquiring  knowledge  from  multiple  expert  classifiers  also 
introduces  another  problem,  that  of  assigning  definitions 
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to  features  (Kweon  and  Kanade.  1 994).  in  geography,  most 
terms  are  described  in  neural  language,  but  the  defini¬ 
tions  are  often  incomplete  or  opan  to  intarprstation.This 
interpretation  may  also  'ie  culturally  based  (Oemantini  at 
al.  1993).  However,  tha  '-ism  definition  of  the  feature  in  a 
graphical  form  is  more  cm  c.  eta  and  less  subject  to  inter¬ 
pretation.  What  it  bolts  like  defines  it.  rather  than  what  it 
is  ceded. 

Spatial  knowledge  here  will  be  defined  as  knowledge  of 
entities  in  two  dimensions  (as  in  a  map)  as  distinct  from 
three  dimensions  where  research  is  more  directed  towards 
vision  and  recognition. 

McKeown  et  al  ( 1989)  identifies  five  types  of  knowledge 
used  to  identify  specific  spatial  relationships.The  five  types 
are: 

*  Type  I  Knowledge:  identifies  scene  primitives  where  a 

primitive  is  a  readily  identifiable  object  such  as  a  road 
or  a  building. 

*  Type  2  Knowledge:  is  the  knowledge  of  the  spatial  rela¬ 

tionships  between  the  scene  primitives,  for  example 
buildings  are  next  to  roads,  icebergs  are  surrounded 
by  water. 

‘Type  3  Knowledge:  defines  collections  of  objects  which 
form  spatial  decomposition  s  within  the  task  do¬ 
main. 

*  Type  4  Knowledge:  consists  of  how  to  combine  informa¬ 

tion  from  type  3  knowledge. 

‘Type  S  Knowledge:  is  used  to  resolve  and  evaluate  con¬ 
flicting  information. 

This  classification  has  become  the  basis  of  the  tools  and 
techniques  described  in  this  paper.  Further  sub  classifica¬ 
tion  has  been  necessary  due  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
objects)  being  investigated.  Hence,  lines  have  different 
characteristics  from  areal  scene  primitives  at  the  Type  I 
level. 

3.  A  VISUAL  KNOWLEDGE 
ACQUISITION  SYSTEM 
KAGES  consists  of  tools  to  capture  knowledge  of  the 
first  three  types  using  visual  tools.  This  overcomes  some 
of  the  problems  associated  with  verbal  descriptions  and 
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definitions.  Type  S  knowledge  a  addressed  by  a  module 
which  combines  knowiedfe  ^ined  from  dUhrent  image 
interpreters,  dWat  ant  images  and  ddfsrem  sessions  into  a 
consolidated  knowledge  base.  The  system  interacts  with 
the  user  in  order  to  resolve  inconsistancies.This  tool  wiH 
not  be  discussed  in  detail  in  this  paper. 

An  interview  manager  based  on  repertory  grids  and  per¬ 
sonal  construct  theory  (Kelly.  1955)  is  also  provided 
(Crowther  and  Hartnett,  1996).  This  tool  was  developed 
to  test  users!  reaction  to  both  a  visual  and  a  text  based 
tool  (although  it  uses  visual  cues)  and  provide  an  alterna¬ 
tive  knowledge  acquisition  technique  to  deal  with  non  visual 
knowfedge.This  was  the  tod  for  experts  who  would  rather 
etedi  than  isshowf. 

3.1  TYPE  I  TOOL 

Domain  primitives  are  features  to  which  an  image  inter¬ 
preter  can  point  and  give  a  name.  They  may  be  point  line 
or  areal  features.  Each  requites  different  processing  as  each 
has  different  properties.The  most  simple  features  are  point 


features  which  are  sifiipiwl  in  nature  and  which  are  not 
generally  identifiable  by  pixel  threshold  signatures.  These 
features  generally  are  a  fixed  point  such  as  a  building.  The 
expert  interpreter  identifies  these  objects  by  selecting  an 
image  band  and  pointing  to  their  position.The  name  of  the 
point  feature,  its  location  and  the  identification  of  the  im¬ 
age  on  which  it  was  defined  are  stored. 

Areal  features  are  two  dimensional  objects  which  may  be 
permanent  features  (such  as  a  lake)  or  transient  (for  ex¬ 
ample  the  contents  of  a  field  or  the  extent  of  sea  ice).The 
user  first  selects  the  band  or  composite  bands  they  use 
for  identifying  a  feature.  The  feature  is  then  described  by 
an  expert  pointing  at  it  and  setting  pixel  threshold  values. 
KAGES  allows  this  by  the  use  of  slider  barsAII  pixels  within 
the  thresholds  which  are  contiguous  are  then  grouped  (Fig 
2).  H  the  grouping  agrees  with  the  experts  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  feature,  it  is  named  and  information  about 
thresholds  and  its  minimum  bounding  rectangle  (M8R) 
(Chang  and  Jungert,  1996)  is  stored. 


Figure  1  The  FACES  system 
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The  expert  u ser  can  identify  other  occurrences  of  the 
object  type  on  (ha  tnMnf  image  (although  it  could  ba  on 
othar  bands  or  band  combinations).  At  any  saga  tha  usar 
can  ask  for  production  ruias  defining  object  typos  to  ba 

generated. 

Unas  have  proved  to  ba  tha  most  difficult  objects  to  deal 
with  (Crowther  and  Hartnett.  1 997).  These  one  dimen¬ 
sional  objects  can  be  identified  by  either  a  line  following 
algorithm  or  by  line  tracing.  The  later  technique  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  Unas  such  as  municipal  boundaries  and  other  ca¬ 
dastral  data.  Information  about  lines  is  stored  as  either  a 
sat  of  raster  points  or  as  a  vector,  depending  on  how  the 
line  was  acquired. 

A  user  can  choose  as  many  examples  of  an  object  as  they 
wish  on  whichever  band  or  combination  of  bands  they 
like.  Once  this  has  been  done,  the  module  which  consoli¬ 


date  rules  can  be  called.  This  fUtars  the  knowledge  base 
combining  rules  with  the  same  antecedents.  The  resultant 
rules  can  be  fired  individually  with  tha  results  overlaid  on 
band  I  (even  if  the  objects  were  identified  on  other  bands), 
or  the  entire  Type  I  knowledge  base  can  be  applied. 

3.2  TYPE  2  TOOL 

The  Type  2  tool  is  the  spatial  relationship  tool  which  al¬ 
lows  a  user  to  determine  the  relationship  between  two 
objects  (Fig  3).The  two  objects  are  shown  named  on  the 
default  band  of  an  image  set  (usually  band  I )  with  their 
MBRis.  KAGES  then  determines  the  relationships  between 
the  two  objects.  Objects  fail  into  the  three  scene  primi¬ 
tive  types  and  procedures  have  been  developed  to  deal 
with  relationships  between  them.  These  relationships  fall 
into  the  following  categories: 


Figure  2  The  per  pixel  Type  1  tool  being  used  on  an  areal  object  The  object  being  defined  in  this  Band  1  NOAA 
image  of  Vincennes  Bay  is  open  water  The  objects  Minimum  Bounding  Rectangle  (MBR)  is  shown  with  the 
centroid  of  the  MBR  being  marked  by  an  O  Information  on  threshold  values  and  the  user  entered  feature  name  are 
shown  in  the  dialogue  window. 
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point:  point 

point :  line 

point  :area 

line :  line 

line  :area 

aw  raw 

The  type  of  relationships  (ait  into  three  main  categories 
based  on  Allan  intorvait  as  used  by  Egenhofer  (1991).  In 
all  cases  the  Mowing  relations  are  calculated: 


Proximity 
Degree  of  overlap 
Orientation  are  calculated. 

The  spatial  relationship  module  first  determines  what  the 
two  types  of  objects  are  it  is  dealing  with. The  system  then 
determines  all  possible  relationships  between  the  objects. 
For  example  in  the  case  of  two  lines  being  selected: 


Determine  if  the  lines  touch 
K  they  touch 

Determine  type  of  intersection 
Otherwise 

Determine  directional  relationship 
Determine  degree  of  parallelism 


Operationally,  the  user  is  required  to  select  two  objects, 
which  are  related,  from  a  menu  and  then  check  the  results 
of  the  relationships  generated  by  the  sysiem  This  is  done 
by  the  use  of  a  simple  rule  editor  which  allows  a  user  to 
remove  clauses  which  are  chance  relationships  and  not 
deterministic  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  objects. 

As  a  further  example,  if  a  point  object  is  compared  with  an 
areal  object,  the  system  determines  the  distance  of  the 


Figure  3:  The  spatial  Type  2  tool  being  used  to  determine  the  relationships  between  a  line  object  (a  road)  and  an 
areal  object  (field)  in  a  Landsat  image  of  an  area  near  Perth  in  Northern  Tasmania  These  are  both  functional 
primitives  identified  by  the  Type  1  tool  The  relationships  are  shown  on  the  image  and  as  a  rule  in  the  rule  editor 
window 
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point  from  the  centroid  of  the  are*,  die  direction  of  the 
point  from  the  centroid  (equivalent  to  orientation)  and 
the  relationship  of  the  point  to  the  boundary  of  the  area. 
Possibilities  are: 

Outside  area  and  disjoint 

Outside  area  and  touches  boundary 

On  the  Boundary 

Inside  area  and  touches  boundary 

Inside  area 

3.3  TYPE  3  TOOL 

The  Type  3  tool  allows  a  user  to  (roup  objects  defined  by 
the  Type  I  tool.  Often  these  type  of  features  have  no  natu¬ 
ral  boundary  and  are  traced  by  an  image  identifier.  This 
cool  allows  a  user  to  trace  a  boundary  directly  on  the 
image  band  they  have  chosen  (Fig  4). 


AM  objects  which  taH  in  the  region  of  interest,  whether 
fully  or  partially:  are  shown.  Hence  a  river  flowing  through 
the  region  would  be  displayed,  even  though  its  points  of 
termination  may  fall  outside  the  region.  Objects  defined 
using  other  bands  are  also  shown. 

The  resides  of  the  objects  identified  by  the  tool  are  dis¬ 
played  in  a  window  labeled  eCheck  Membership!  which 
can  be  manipulated  by  the  user  to  remove  objects  which 
are  not  distinctive  of  the  region.  Once  the  user  has  corn- 
pieced  this  task  a  naming  window  is  displayed.  This  name, 
the  members  of  the  region  and  the  tend  used  together 
with  image  identification  are  then  stored. 

4.  TOWARDS  A  TYPE  4  TOOL 

The  aim  of  KAGES  is  to  use  an  image  as  training  data  to 

create  a  rule  base  which  can  then  be  applied  to  other  im- 


Figure  4:  The  71 fpe  3  Region  Of  Interest  tool  being  used  to  pick  up  point,  area  and  line  objects  using  band  l  of  a 
Landsat  image  The  limits  of  the  Region  Of  Interests  MBR  are  marked  with  a  (.  Pttddockl  and  Paddock 2  MBRs  are 
drawn  with  their  centroids  named  Points  (Robyn  and  the  cow)  are  named  with  the  location  of  the  point  at  the  left 
of  the  name  Line  objects,  in  this  case  the  river,  are  named  near  their  centre  point 
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ages.  It  was  not  intended  to  ba  an  image  classifier.  As  part 
of  die  development,  a  verification  tool  which  applies  lules 
has  been  bulk  and  this  will  do  dassMcaoon.This  tool  oper¬ 
ates  in  three  stages: 


Apply  Type  I  rules  to  the  image 
Segment  the  image  and  label  individual  objects 
Apply  spatial  (Type  2)  rules  to  the  segmented  image. 
The  result  is  a  classified  image  which  shows  individual  clas¬ 
sified  objects,  areas  for  which  no  rule  has  fired  (and  hence 
are  unclassified)  and  areas  where  conflicting  rules  have  fired. 
These  last  two  highlight  image  features  which  require  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  by  the  KAGES  tool. 

A  side  effect  of  this  development  has  been  to  allow  this 
feature  to  be  used  as  an  image  analyzer.  As  once  the  ex¬ 
pert  user  is  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  the  gener¬ 
ated  rules  on  the  training  image,  those  rules  can  then  be 
applied  to  other  images.  Development  of  this  tool  turned 
KAGES  from  being  just  a  knowledge  acquisition  tool  into 
a  tool  with  image  analysis  capabilities  which  will  provide 
knowledge  of  complece  scenes  (Type  4  knowledge). 


5.  FULLY  AUTOMATED  OR  HUMAN 
ASSISTED 

Experience  with  Icemapper  (Williams  et  al.  1997).  which 
was  developed  using  rules  acquired  by  traditional  inter¬ 
view  techniques  lead  to  the  development  of  a  system  which 
provided  a  first  best  guess  and  which  could  then  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  image  interpreter.  Generally  after  three  it¬ 
erations  a  properly  classified  image  was  produced. This  cut 
down  the  time  of  development  of  a  classified  image  from 
about  an  hour  (fully  manual)  to  around  ten  minutes.  This 
human  directed  system  was  preferred  to  a  fully  automated 
version  based  on  neural  networks  (Kilpatrick  and  Williams, 
1995). 

KAGES  was  developed  with  this  human  assisted  ethos  m 
mind.The  amount  of  time  taken  for  a  human  to  taM  (in  the 
form  of  interviews)  and  the  knowledge  engineer  to  inter¬ 
pret  (into  rules)  took  several  months  for  Icemapper  This 
was  a  classic  example  of  the  "knowledge  acquisition  bot¬ 
tleneck"  (Gaines,  1 988).  To  speed  the  process  up.  the  tool 
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that  allowed  an  expert  to  show  rather  than  tell  their  ex¬ 
pertise  was  devutoped. 

The  tool  also  gets  around  the  problem  of  feedback  from 
ihe  knowledge  engineer  in  that  by  being  able  to  apply  the 
rules  which  they  have  developed,  the  expert  user  can  see 
within  four  seconds,  the  results  of  applying  those  rules.  If 
necessary,  changes  can  then  be  made  and  the  rutrs  reap¬ 
plied. 

6.  KAGES  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  SPEED 
Speed  is  essential  in  two  areas.  First  there  needs  to  be 
sufficient  processing  power  to  handle  the  size  and  number 
of  arrays  containing  the  images.These  are  generally  multi¬ 
dimensional  with  each  band  taking  up  a  two  dimensional 
array  and  the  complete  image  set  and  any  result  images 
being  other  dimensions.  For  example  a  NOAA  image  of 
1000  by  800  pixels  with  5  bands  and  an  array  of  a  similar 
size  for  manipulating  and  displaying  the  results  requires  a 
minimum  of  4.B  megabytes  of  memory.This  is  an  underes¬ 
timation  of  the  actual  memory  requirement  as  composite 
bands  will  add  further  dimensions  to  the  data  structure  as 
will  other  arrays  which  are  used  to  store  individual  fea¬ 
tures  and  intermediate  results  of  processing.  A  user  re¬ 
quirement  to  compare  the  training  image  with  other  im¬ 
ages  will  double  this.  The  key  factor  is  that  the  processing 
must  take  place  sufficiently  quickly  for  the  user  to  respond 
to  the  feedback  iteratively.  Fortunately  memory  is  cheap 
and  the  system  has  been  run  successfully  on  a  1 6  Mb  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  description  of  spatial  relationships  is  one  area  where 
the  implementation  of  parallel  algorithms  has  potential  to 
farther  speed  up  the  system.  We  have  identified  the  algo¬ 
rithms  used  in  the  current  serial  version  of  the  system  to 
have  Multiple  Input  Multipie  Processing  (MIMP)  (Ding  and 
Demham.  1 998)  characteristics.  Futhermore,  to  apply  spa¬ 
tial  rules  for  verification,  all  occurrences  of  one  class  of 
objects  are  compared  with  all  occurrences  of  a  second.  In 
this  case  Multiple  Input  Single  Process  (MISP)  could  be 
used  as  the  same  procedure  is  used  on  multiple  occur¬ 
rences  of  an  object  type.  This  analysis  provides  exciting 
possibilities  for  future  implementation. 
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For  now,  IDL  routines,  which  allow  manipulation  of  arrays, 
speed  up  data  processing.  A  speed  increase  of  about  sixty 
(10  minutes  to  10  seconds)  was  achieved  when  spatial  re¬ 
lationship  routines  were  converted  from  traditional  loop 
processing. 

7.  APPLICATIONS 

The  system  is  currently  being  used  to  generate  rules  for 
comparison  with  those  already  manually  determined  and 
placed  in  the  Icemapper  sea  ice  identification  system.  The 
rules  are  comparable  but  are  much  quicker  and  easier  to 
both  generate  and  modify.  Of  interest,  several  of  the  rules 
in  Icemapper  can  only  be  reproduced  using  the  repertory 
grid  interview  tool  as  they  are  not  visual  in  nature. 

A  second  system  currently  under  investigation  and  devel¬ 
opment  involves  crop  identification  in  the  North  West  of 
Tasmania.  In  this  system  the  rules  generated  by  KAGES 
are  applied  using  the  module  currently  used  for  verifica¬ 
tion.  In  this  case  the  images  are  supplied  by  a  GIS  and  the 
results  will  be  ported  back  into  the  GIS.The  results,  which 
are  so  far  incomplete,  are  being  compared  with  the  results 
gained  from  clustering  techniques. 

8.  CONCLUSIONS 

To  capture  visual  knowledge  for  the  use  in  an  expert  sys¬ 
tem  coupled  to  a  geographic  information  system,  a  prima¬ 
rily  non  text  graphical  tool  is  necessary.  Such  a  visual  knowl¬ 
edge  acquisition  tool  has  to  have  the  following  character¬ 
istics: 

It  must  have  a  graphical  user  interface 
It  must  be  intuitive  for  the  user  to  operate. 

It  must  acquire  the  useris  knowledge  by  directly 
capturing  their  actions 

It  must  operate  in  real  time  and  give  instant  feed¬ 
back 

The  rules  generated  must  be  visually  verifiable 

KAGES  is  designed  to  meet  the  user  requirements  but 
relies  on  powerful  hardware  to  function  successfully.  The 
system  is  designed  to  be  cross  platform  and  work  on  both 
personal  computers  and  workstations.  Current  generation 
personal  computers  with  at  least  1 6  Mb  of  RAM  give  sat- 
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isfactory  performance.  On  workstations  the  system  has 

given  good  results  and  has  a  high  level  of  user  satisfaction. 
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Abstract 

EpiMAN-TB  is  a  decision  support  system  that  is  being 
developed  as  a  tool  to  assist  the  development  and  evalua¬ 
tion  ofTB  control  strategies,  and  the  management  of  the 
TB  control  program  in  New  Zealand.  It  takes  the  form  of 
an  epidemiological  workbench  of  tools  to  support  TB  con¬ 
trol  decisions  made  by  field  veterinarians  and  farmers.These 
tools  include:  the  prediction  of  possum  TB  hot  spots,  clas¬ 
sification  of  farms  according  to  TB  risk,  evaluation  of  pos¬ 
sum  TB  control  strategies  at  the  level  of  individual  farms 
and  at  regional  level.  EpiMAN-TB  comprises  a  database, 
map  display  tools,  simulation  models  of  the  spread  of  TB 
between  possums  at  farm  and  at  regional  levels,  and  deci¬ 
sion  aids  based  on  expert  systems.  It  utilises  spatial  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  vegetation  cover,  topography  and  farm 
boundaries.  plusTB  history  and  management  information 
for  individual  farms. 

1.  Introduction 

Tuberculosis  (TB)  in  cattle  and  deer  is  a  problem  of  na¬ 
tional  concern  to  the  New  Zealand  pastoral  industries 
due  principally  to  its  negative  impact  on  export  markets.  A 
national  TB  control  program  has  been  in  place  since  the 
1 970s.  However,  efforts  to  control  the  disease  in  farmed 
animals  are  hampered  by  the  presence  of  TB  in  the  brushtail 
possum  ( Trichosurus  wfpecula).  Infected  possum  populations 
are  the  major  source  ofTB  infection  for  cattle  and  deer  in 
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New  Zealand  Thus  control  of  the  disease  in  farmed  am- 
n  filing  the  disease  in  infected  possum 

populations. 

TB  control  strategies  used  to  date  have  successfully  re¬ 
duced  the  total  number  of  infected  possums  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  total  number  of  infected  cattle  and  deer.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  not  been  successful  in  eradicating  TB  from 
possum  populations,  hence  continued  control  of  these 
populations  is  required  to  maintain  the  incidence  ofTB  in 
farmed  animals  at  a  low  level.  We  believe  that  more  effec¬ 
tive  control  strategies  can  be  developed  through  an  inte¬ 
grated  approach  involving  the  use  of  scientific  information 
and  field  data  on  the  epidemiology  and  spatial  distribution 
of  the  disease  in  possums  and  the  use  of  models  to  com¬ 
pare  the  effects  of  different  strategies. 

The  spatial  distribution  ofTB  in  possums  is  clustered  at 
three  scales.  It  is  present  in  possum  populations  only  in 
certain  regions  of  New  Zealand,  and  within  these  affected 
regions  certain  farms  or  groups  of  farms  have  aTB  prob¬ 
lem  while  others  have  no  (or  very  infrequent)  infection. 
The  smallest  unit  of  clustering  is  possum  denning  areas 
occupying  as  little  as  0.25-0.5  hectares  (Hickling,  1995). 
Field  research  indicates  that  TB  clusters  in  possums  fall 
into  two  categories:  endemic  and  sporadic.  At  the  site  of 
endemic  clusters,  TB  spreads  well  between  possums  and 
remains  in  the  same  location  for  many  years.  These  are 
colloquially  known  as  ‘hot  spots’.  Sporadic  clusters  remain 
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for  only  short  periods  of  time  as  TB  does  not  spread  so 
wed  between  possums  and  has  not  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  site.  It  is  highly  likely  that  TB  is  maintained  in 
possum  populations  at  the  sites  of  endemic  clusters  even 
after  the  population  density  has  been  reduced  to  a  low 
level  by  control  measures.  It  is  the  perpetuation  of  TB  at 
such  locations  that  means  possum  populations  must  con¬ 
tinually  be  kept  at  a  low  level  to  reduce  the  risk  of  TB 
spreading  from  possums  to  farmed  cattle  and  deer.  This  is 
a  major  expense  to  the  industry,  and  the  ability  to  target 
control  measures  at  areas  where  the  effect  is  likely  to  be 
greatest  would  improve  the  efficiency  with  which  possum 
control  resources  are  used. 

Research  has  identified  features  of  habitat  that  can  be  used 
to  predict  the  potential  location  of  endemic,  sporadic  and 
negative  TB  sites.  Endemic  clusters  are  more  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  on  flat  or  gently  sloping  land  with  large-diameter  trees 
that  provide  welt-enclosed  den  sites.  Sporadic  clusters  are 
more  likely  to  occur  on  flat  or  gently  sloping  land  with 
taller  trees,  but  which  do  not  have  multiple  enclosed  den 
sites  available.  Negative  TB  sites  are  more  likely  to  occur 
on  steeper  slopes  covered  in  scrub. This  information  can 
be  used  at  the  scale  of  an  individual  farm  to  predict  high 
risk  areas  within  the  farm,  or  at  the  scale  of  a  region  to 
predict  farms  within  the  region  that  have  vegetation  pat¬ 
terns  which  increase  the  likelihood  of  possums  on  the  farm 
being  infected  with  TB.  Such  information  can  then  be  used 
to  assist  with  the  formulation  of  TB  management  strate¬ 
gies  at  either  farm  or  regional  level.This  paper  describes  a 
decision  support  system,  EpiMAN-TB.  which  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  tool  to  use  this  spatial  information  in  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  TB  control  strategies  and 
in  the  management  of  the  TB  control  program  in  New 


EpiMAN-TB 
2.1  Description 

EpiMAN-TB  is  a  decision  support  system  designed  for  the 
use  ofTB  managers,  mostly  at  the  field  level.  It  will  assist  in 
the  formulation  ofTB  control  programs  for  farms  and  larger 
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areas,  and  will  allow  evaluation  of  alternative  control  pro¬ 
grams.  It  will  make  possible  comprehensive  forms  of  as¬ 
sessment  of  progress  in  TB  control  at  district,  regional  or 
national  level,  and  it  will  permit  policy  assessments  to  be 
made  for  potential  new  control  methods.  This  decision 
support  system  provides  a  way  of  integrating  the  current 
state  of  knowledge  on  TB  and  possums  into  disease  man¬ 
agement  decisions,  with  the  assumption  that  better  deci¬ 
sions  will  be  made.  It  also  provides  a  way  of  incorporating 
sophisticated  information  processing  technology  into  the 
day-to-day  decision  making  process  in  a  form  that  is  sim¬ 
ple  to  use. 

It  is  a  stand  alone  system  that  will  be  used  on  PCs  by  TB 
management  field  staff  throughout  the  country.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  it  being  a  generic  tool  that  can  be  put 
into  any  office,  and  a  deliberate  effort  has  been  made  to 
not  be  dependent  on  any  particular  commercial  GIS  or 
database  management  software.  GIS  functionality  and  other 
essential  features  are  provided  within  a  range  of  standard 
SQL  compliant  database  programs.  The  generic  nature  of 
the  software  also  allows  it  to  be  adapted  to  manage  other 
endemic  diseases  that  have  a  strong  spatial  component  in 
their  epidemiology. 

2.2  Structure 

EpiMAN-TB  comprises  a  database,  map  display  tools,  a 
simulation  model  ofTB  in  possums,  and  decision  aids  based 
on  expert  systems,  as  illustrated  in  figure  I .  Database  in¬ 
formation  required  to  run  EpiMAN-TB  relates  to  farm 
ownership,  animal  numbers  and  TB  status  of  cattle  and 
deer  on  the  farms. This  information  is  currendy  available 
in  databases  which  are  either  owned  or  managed  by  MAF 
Quality  Management  (MQM).Farm  information  is  obtained 
from  Agribase  which  is  a  national  database  of  farms  in  which 
each  farm  is  uniquely  identified.  Agribase  contains  basic 
property  ownership  and  land  use  information  plus 
locational  information  diatBdl  vites  the  production  of  farm 
maps.TB  status  information  is  obtained  from  the  National 
Livestock  Database  (NLDB).This  database  contains  a  his¬ 
tory  ofTB  testing  results  for  most  farms  in  New  Zealand. 
Farms  are  identified  by  the  Agribase  farm  identification 
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Figure  1  An  overall  view  of  the  structure  of  EpiMAN-TB 

number  so  that  information  in  the  two  databases  can  be 
linked. 

At  present,  the  database  information  is  extracted  from 
the  original  two  databases  and  is  maintained  separately 
within  EpiMAN-TB.As  MQM  staff  are  likely  to  be  the  ma¬ 
jor  users  of  this  system,  the  establishment  of  a  live  link 
between  EpiMAN-TB  and  the  original  databases  will  be 
explored. This  will  provide  for  more  efficient  use  of  com¬ 
puter  space,  and  ensure  that  the  information  in  EpiMAN- 
TB  is  as  current  as  that  in  the  original  databases. 

EpiMAN-TB  does  not  include  sophisticated  spatial  manipu¬ 
lation  tools.  Users  require  access  to  map  data  that  has 
already  been  processed  with  a  GIS  into  the  form  required 
by  EpiMAN-TB.  Such  processes  include  creation  of  digital 
elevation  models. overlay  analyses, map  generalisation,  and 
others.  The  geographic  tools  programmed  into  EpiMAN- 
TB  are  predominantly  to  display  map  information  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways  customised  to  the  users'  needs,  and  to  under¬ 
take  various  analytical  procedures.  The  map  information 
required  by  EpiMAN-TB  is:  farm  boundaries,  rivers,  roads, 
vegetation  cover,  slope  of  the  land  and  contour  lines.  De¬ 
tails  of  information  in  each  of  these  maps  follows. 


II 


Farm  boundary  maps  are  vector  maps  outlining  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  individual  farms,  each  with  an  associated  farm  iden¬ 
tification  number  fromAgribase  Vegetation  and  slope  maps 
are  both  raster  images  with  40  meter  pixels.  Vegetation 
classes  were  derived  from  a  SPOT  multi-spectral  satellite 
image.The  classes  of  vegetation  arerpodocarp-broadleaved 
forest,  beech  forest,  pine  forest,  scrub,  willows,  shelter  belts, 
swamps  and  pasture.  A  SPOT  multi-spectral  image  was 
chosen  as  this  provided  an  appropriate  spatial  resolution 
of  20  meters  with  adequate,  though  somewhat  limited, 
spectral  resolution.  SPOT  MS  imagery  is  the  best  currendy 
available  in  New  Zealand  with  good  spatial  resolution.  As 
information  with  higher  spatial  and  spectral  resolution 
becomes  available  in  the  future,  enabling  more  detailed 
vegetation  maps  to  be  produced,  these  can  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  EpiMAN-TB.  if  it  is  found  that  the  greater  differ¬ 
entiation  of  vegetation  improves  the  accuracy  with  which 
possum  TB  hot  spots  can  be  predicted. 

2.3  Functions 

Users  are  able  to  select  from  a  number  of  different  tasks 
available  within  the  software,  depending  upon  their  spe¬ 
cific  need.  Tasks  are  oudined  in  figure  2  and  each  task  is 
described  in  more  detail  below. 

[ill  n  o  i  !i  n  n  n  i  in-  n  i  n  n  n  r 
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2.3.1  Hot  spot  prediction 
Haying  the  ability  to  predict  hot  spots,  or  the  location  of 
habitats  where  TB  is  Meaty  to  ba  endemic  in  possum  on  a 
(arm.  helps  develop  a  TB  management  plan  for  the  farm. 
These  high  risk  areas  can  be  targeted  for  more  intensive 
possum  control  efforts,  and/or  can  ba  avoided  in  a  cattle 
or  deer  grazing  program. 

Prediction  of  possum  TB  hot  spots  utilises  farm  boundary, 
vegetation  and  slope  information. This  task  can  be  run  for 
an  individual  farm  or  for  a  small  area  including  a  number  of 
bums.  Farms  are  identified  by  entering  the  farm  identifica¬ 
tion  number  which  brings  up  the  farm  plus  a  buffer  of  100 
meters  around  the  boundary.  An  alternative  area  can  be 
selected  interactively  by  the  user.  This  defines  the  geo¬ 
graphic  boundaries  for  the  vegetation  and  slope  map  which 
is  used  in  the  prediciton  process. Vegetation  cover  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  40  meter  pixels  and  the  hot  spot  expert  sys- 
tern  is  then  run  for  all  cells  in  the  selected  area,  assigning 
one  of  three  TB  risk  categories  to  each  cell.  Risk  catego¬ 
ries  are  high,  medium  and  low.  EpiMAN-TB  outputs  a  map 


shading  each  call  according  to  its  risk  category.  Contour 
lines  are  drawn  on  the  map  to  provide  some  contextual 
information  to  help  users  identify  landmarks.  Hard  copy  of 
this  map  can  ba  given  to  a  farmer  to  take  away  and  use  to 
develop  aTB  management  program. 

2.3.2  Possum  control  strategy  evaluation 

i)  Farm  or  small  area  control 

Having  identified  areas  of  habitat  where  the  risk  of  a  TB 
hot  spot  is  high,  alternative  possum  control  strategies  can 
be  compared  for  their  influence  on  reducing  the  preva¬ 
lence  ofTB  in  the  possum  popuiation.This  can  be  done  in 
EpiMAN-TB  by  means  of  a  simulation  model  ofTB  in  pos¬ 
sums,  PossPOP,  which  can  be  run  for  a  single  farm  or  a 
small  group  of  contiguous  farms.  PossPOP  is  a  geographic 
model  representing  the  ecology  and  infection  dynamics  of 
wild  possum  populations,  which  includes  natural  stochastic 
variation,  spatial  (spatial  heterogeneity  and  autocorrelation) 
and  temporal  (seasonal  and  cyclical  effects)  effects  (Pfeiffer 
et  al,  1994).  PossPOP  uses  a  real  vegetation  map  for  the 
area  of  interest  in  the  simulation  to  better  represent  real- 


Figure  2.  An  outline  of  the  tasks  available  within  EpiMAN-TB 
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ity.  Currently  ugaation  it  divided  into  four  main  habitat 
categori«:forest.scrub,bush/pescuren«aigjn,  and  pasture. 
These  categories  may  be  modified  as  research  results  iden- 
afy  different  habitat  types  that  are  associated  with  the 
density  of  possums  and/or  the  transmission  ofTB  between 
possums.  Vegetation  maps  are  cunendy  in  IDfUSi  raster 
format  with  20-meter  pixels.  However,  maps  with  defer¬ 
ent  pixel  sizes  and  map  formats  can  be  incorporated  into 
the  model. 

The  basic  geographic  unit  in  PossPOP  is  a  possum  -sen  site 
at  a  I  -meter  point  location.  The  vegetation  map  is  used  to 
"populate"  the  model  with  both  possums  and  possum  den 
sites  on  the  farm  or  area  of  interest.  The  densities  of  each 
vary  with  the  vegetation  cover.  For  example,  the  density 
of  possum  dens  on  pasture  is  very  low  but  is  higher  in 
scrub.  PossPOP  can  also  use  the  habitat  risk  map  produced 
by  the  hot  spot  prediction  model  to  adjust  the  probability 
ofTB  transmission  between  possums  in  accordance  with 
the  vegetation  cover.This  enables  the  creation  of'hot  spots' 
within  the  model.  It  also  enables  habitat  risk  factors  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  design  of  control  programs. 
For  example,  a  program  with  the  same  level  of  possum 
reduction  over  the  entire  farm  can  be  compared  with  a 
program  that  has  a  higher  and  more  frequent  population 
reduction  in  high  and  medium  risk  patches  of  habitat  com¬ 
pared  to  low  risk  areas.The  relative  effects  of  these  strat¬ 


egies  on  the  incidence  ofTB  in  the  possum  population  can 
then  be  compared. 

The  model  requires  a  vegetation  map  to  run.  As  for  the 
hoc  spot  prediction  model,  the  geographic  boundaries  of 
the  vegetation  map  can  be  defined  either  by  entering  a 
farm  identification  number  or  by  an  interactive  process.  If 
the  user  wishes  to  include  the  habttat  risk  map  m  the  model, 
its  geographic  boundaries  can  be  defined  in  the  same  way. 
Parameters  associated  with  possum  control  programs  that 
can  be  manipulated  include:  percent  reduction  in  popula¬ 
tion,  frequency  and  duration  of  population  reduction,  lo¬ 
cation  over  which  the  population  reduction  is  appked  The 
output  provided  by  PossPOP  includes  possum  population 
parameters,  TB  infection  parameters,  and  location  of  'in¬ 
fectious'  den  sites.  An  example  of  the  TB  prevalence  and 
population  size,  from  a  run  of  the  model  for  two  years 
with  a  control  program  producing  an  80%  reduction  in 
the  population,  implemented  6  months  from  the  start  date, 
is  shown  in  figure  3.  An  example  of  the  geographic  output 
including  habitat  classes  and  the  locations  of  dens  used  by 
TB  possums  at  the  end  of  the  two  year  period  is  shown  in 


ii)  District  or  regional  control 

A  further  model  will  be  included  in  EpiMAN-TB  to  model 
the  spread  ofTB  through  possum  populations  distributed 


Figure  ii  Graphical  output  from  ftiss/t  )l’  showing  change  in  population  size  and  prevalence  of  clinical  TB  over  a 
two  i/tuir  period  with  the  application  of  a  control  program  in  fune  1998 
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over  a  larger  area  at  district  or  regional  level.  The  basic 
geographic  unit  will  be  a  farm,  and  geographic  boundaries 
such  as  major  rivers  and  mountain  ranges  will  be  treated 
as  semi -permeable  barriers  to  the  movements  of  possums. 

This  model  will  enable  the  evaluation  of  possum  control 
strategies  implemented  over  the  larger  area,  with  farm  units 
being  populated  by  data  derived  from  PossPOR  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  circumstances  of  interest  on  the  farm. 

2.3.3  Farm  TB  risk  classification 
The  ability  to  classify  farms  within  a  region  according  to 
the  risk  ofTB  in  the  on-farm  cattle  or  deer  population 
being  high,  medium  or  low  would  enable  TB  managers  to 
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differentiate  the  intensity  with  which  control  measures  are 
applied  according  to  the  risk  of  the  farm  having  a  TB  prob- 
lem.This  is  particularly  useful  in  an  area  where  the  possum 
population  has  recently  become  infected  withTB  as  farms 
at  the  greatest  risk  of  having  infected  possums  on  their 
property  could  be  targetted  more  intensively  for  surveil¬ 
lance  and  disease  control  activities. 

Current  research  is  in  progress  to  identify  a  set  of  geo¬ 
graphic  features  of  farms  associated  with  high,  medium  and 
low  '  /els  of  TB  infection  in  the  on-farm  cattle  As  for  the 
hot  spot  prediction  module,  these  factors  will  be  used  to 
generate  an  expert  system  to  classify  farms  based  on  their 
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vegetation,  topography  and  density  of  TB  in  cwW  in  their 
surToundmg  area. 

2.4  Other  tasks 

Once  development  of  the  above  components  it  complete, 
the  software  will  be  expanded  to  include  other  tasks  which 
art  considered  useful  in  managing  TB. 


3.  Conclusion 

Results  of  research  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  TB  in 
possums  are  now  becoming  available.  providing  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  used  to  predict  the  location  of  TB  hot 
spots  with  a  useful  probability.  At  the  same  time  farmers 
art  being  required  to  take  greater  responsibility  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  spread  ofTB  on  their  farms.  EpiMAN-TB  pro¬ 
vides  tools  that  wig  assist  TB  field  personnel  working  with 
formers  to  develop  specific  programs  for  their  forms.  At 
the  regional  level  EpiMAN-TB  provides  information  that 
will  assist  the  development  of  possum  control  strategies 
that  focus  control  measures  more  tightly  in  areas  where 
they  produce  the  peatesteffoctAt  national  level  EpiMAN- 
TB  assists  the  making  of  policy  decisions  with  respect  to 
new  control  methods  such  as  biological  control  ofTB  in 
possums  and  TB  vaccination  of  possums.  It  also  provides 


tools  for  the  monitoring  of  disease  control  progress  on  a 
geographic  basis  across  the  country. 

EpiMAN-TB  is  a  comprehensive  piece  of  software  with 
easy  access  to  the  information  required  for  the  major  de¬ 
cisions  that  need  to  be  made  with  respect  to  die  manage¬ 
ment  of  possum-associated  TB  in  an  area.  This  decision 
support  system  provides  a  way  of  integrating  the  current 
state  of  knowledge  on  TB  and  possums  into  disease  man¬ 
agement  decisions,  in  the  expectation  that  better  decisions 
will  be  made. 
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1  Abstract 

Spatial  information  systems  are  now  more  folly  Incorpo¬ 
rating  artificial  intelligence,  mathematical  and  statistical 
modelling  and  other  advanced  analysis  techniques  for  the 
extra  computational  analysis  they  allow.  This  is  creating  an 
increasing  demand  for  computational  power  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  very  larger  data  sets.  These  demands  and  the 
associated  solutions  define  the  domain  of  geocomputation. 

This  paper  further  emphasizes  the  demand  for 
geocomputational  techniques  by  oudining  an  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  technique  called  case-based  reasoning.  More 
specifically,  this  paper  outlines  a  combination  of  case-based 
reasoning  with  spatial  information  systems  and  summa¬ 
rizes  the  computational  techniques  so  derived  to  address 
spatial  problems.  The  basic  premise  developed  here  is  that 
spatial  problems  can  be  solved  using  similar  spatial  phe¬ 
nomena.  Essentially  a  spatial  problem  is  solved  by  search¬ 
ing  a  case  base  for  another  spatial  case  similar  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  case.  Then  the  knowledge/information  obtained  from 
the  searched  case  is  used  to  further  an  understanding  of 
the  phenomenon.  This  is  a  discussion  paper  outlining  some 
directions  for  researching  spatial  similarity. 

2  Introduction 

Data  exploring  and  data  re-use  techniques  are  set  to  hav¬ 
ing  an  increasing  impact  on  information  technologies.  Case- 
based  reasoning  (Schank  1982),  data  mining  and  knowl¬ 
edge  discovery  (Fayyad  1997)  are  techniques  used  to  search, 
recognize,  extract,  examine  and  predict  decision  knowl¬ 
edge  from  data.  Earlier  research  (Holt  1996)  has  focused 
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on  applying  case-based  reasoning  (CBR)  techniques  (in 
particular  the  reuse  component  of  CBR)  to  spatial  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  research  direction  is  now  focused  on  deter¬ 
mining  methods  to  store  (represent)  spatial  data  in  a  case 
and  how  this  affects  the  retrieval  component  of  CBR. 

This  paper  details  how  cases  are  indexed  for  efficient  re¬ 
trieval  and  the  similarity  and  weighting  system  between 
new  and  past  cases.  It  is  held  that  spatial  umdarity  is  an 
important  concept  for  storing  and  retrieving  cases.  Spa¬ 
tial  similarity  will  aid  in  determining  clusters  and  feature 
detection  for  classification.  This  presupposes  that  it  is 
possible  to  define  spatial  similarity.  As  a  starting  point, 
spatial  similarity  is  defined  as  those  regions  which,  at  a 
particular  granularity  (scale)  and  context  (thematic  prop¬ 
erties)  are  considered  similar.  Similar  may  be  determined 
by  any  one  of  a  number  of  methods  -  fuzzy  membership 
(Lofti  1 965),  rough  sets  (Pawlak  1 995)  spatial  auto-corre¬ 
lation  and  various  statistical  techniques  to  mention  just  a 
few.  ft  is  important  to  accept  that  similarity  must  be  de¬ 
fined  by  variables  that  must  be  measured  in  some  manner. 

Spatial  similarity  or  spatial  patterns  would  in  turn  help 
explain  certain  phenomena  and  their  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances. 

3  Research  in  Computational 
Methods  for  Tire  Analysis  of  Spatial 
Data 

Recent  research  has  advanced  the  analytical  capabilities  of 
spatial  information  systems.  Advances  include,  rule  and 
knowledge-based  approaches  (Webster  !990;Smith  AYiang 
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1991),  hybrid  connection  systems  (Kasabov  and  Trifonov 
1993)  and  a  more  innovative  research  approach  where 
spatial  reasoning  is  used  to  identify  a  given  situation  with 
other  known  typical  scenarios  (Witiiams  1995).  Al-hybnds 
and  other  new  strains  (such  soft  computing,  computational 
intelligence  and  linguistic  representations  of  probability) 
may  provide  further  possibilities. 

Researchers  outside  the  domain  of  spatial  information  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  focusing  on  similar  themes  and  striving  for 
a  similar  goal;  understandably  they  approach  the  problem 
from  different  directions.  Intelligent  data  analysis  tech¬ 
niques  for  exploratory  data  analysis  have  accelerated  the 
research  into  data  mining  and  data  trawling.  Other  exam¬ 
ples  are; 

geo-statisticians,  working  on  spatial  autocorrelation, 
fractals,  spatial  clustering,  Krjging  and  anisotropy; 

Al  scientists  who  are  working  on  spatial  representa¬ 
tion.  robotic  vision,  image  analysis  and  processing. 

4  Case-Based  Reasoning 
This  section  presents  an  overview  of  Case-based  reason¬ 
ing  (CBR).the  CBR  cycle,  and  explains  the  main  character¬ 
istics  of  the  technology.  CBR  is  a  general  paradigm  for 
reasoning  from  experience.  It  assumes  a  memory  model 
for  representing,  indexing  and  organising  past  cases  and  a 
process  model  for  retrieving  and  modifying  old  cases  and 
assimilating  new  ones  (Kolodner  1 993).  The  components 
of  CBR,  as  extracted  from  the  above  definition,  include 
representation,  indexing  and  the  storing  of  cases  for  prob¬ 
lem  solving  by  retrieving,  adapting,  explaining,  critiquing  and 
the  interpreting  of  previous  situations.  This  process  is  used 
to  create  an  equitable  solution  to  a  novel  problem  using 
previous  information.  It  is  contended  that  these  compo¬ 
nents  be  added  to  a  spatial  information  system  to  comple¬ 
ment  its  analytical  functionality  so  as  to  build  a  spatial  rea¬ 
soning  system. 

CBR  technologies  can  be  used  to: 

Solve  a  new  problem  for  which  a  solution  is  unknown 
by  retrieving  and  adapting  similar  problems  that  have 
been  previously  solved. 


Antibpata  future  events  (decision  support), 

Explore  and  analyse  databases  and  general*  hypoth¬ 
eses  about  the  data. 

CBR  is  adoptive  because  of  its  computational  techniques 
and  intuitive  methodology.  Jose  et  al  ( 1 996)  are  using  CBR 
to  analyse  remotely  sensed  images  and  assimilate  spatial 
similarity  by  indexing  and  matching  the  vectors  within  the 
images.  Smith  et  aL  ( 1 99S)  have  developed  a  system  called 
Interactive  Case-bated  Spatial  Composition  which  enables  the 
user  to  interactively  compose  building  layouts  CBR  has 
been  used  for  the  better  understanding  of  medical  images 
(Grimnes  andAamodt  1 996;  Berger  1994)  and  meteoro¬ 
logical  images  were  the  focus  of  research  conducted  by 
Jones  and  Royd house  ( 1 994)  in  trying  to  predict  weather 
patterns.  Their  research  focused  on  the  efficient  retrieval 
of  structured  spatial  information.  Goel  et  al.  ( 1 994)  in  try¬ 
ing  to  design  robots  that  am  navigate  through  space,  used 
CBR  techniques  and  a  hierarchical  spatial  model  for  their 
experiment.  Keller  (1994)  has  conducted  research  com¬ 
bining  GIS  and  CBR  techniques.  Keller  used  CBR  for  knowl¬ 
edge  acquisition  techniques  for  cartographic  generalisa¬ 
tion. 

4.1  What  Is  A  Case? 

A  case  is  the  basis  of  a  CBR  system. 

A  case  is  a  contextualised  piece  of  knowledge  representing 
an  experience  that  teaches  a  lesson  fundamental  to  achiev¬ 
ing  the  gods  of  a  reasoner  (Kolodner  1 993: 1 3). 

Cases  are  experiences  which  have  occurred.  They  are  for 
example,  problems  that  have  been  solved  (or  foiled)  by  a 
problem  solving  mechanism  (Althoff  et  al.  1 994). 

The  major  components  (Kolodner  1 993;Althoff  et  al.  1 994) 
of  a  case  include; 

Problem/situation  description:  the  state  of  the  real  world 
at  die  time  the  case  was  happening  and,  if  appropriate, 
what  problem  needed  to  be  solved  at  that  time. 
Solution:  the  stated  or  derived  solution  to  the  problem 
specified  in  the  description  or  the  reaction  to  its  situ¬ 
ation, 

Outcome:  the  resulting  state  of  the  world  when  the 
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solution  was  carried  out. 

Extensions:  context  Qusoftcaoon);  links  to  ocher  cases; 
Mures  encountered. 

4.2  The  CBR  Cycle 

The  bask  steps  in  CBR  are  as  follows  (Aamodt  h  Plata 
1994). 

Retrieve ig  o  past  case  (a  problem  and  a  solution)  that 
resembles  the  current  problem.  Past  cases  reside  in  the 
case  base  (memory).  The  case  base  is  similar  to  a  da¬ 
tabase  that  contains  rich  descriptions  of  prior  cases 
stored  as  units.  Retrieving  a  past  case,  involves  search¬ 
ing  for  one  which  is  similar  and  calculating  its  degrees 
of  similarity  which  determines  what  features  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  considered. 

Adapting  the  post  solution  to  the  current  situation.  Al¬ 
though  the  past  case  is  similar  to  the  current  one  it 
may  not  be  identical.  If  not,  the  past  solution  may  then 
be  adjusted  to  explain  differences  between  both  prob¬ 
lems. 

Applying  the  adapted  solution  and  evaluating  the  results. 
Updating  the  case  base.  If  the  adapted  solution  is  ap¬ 
propriate  then  a  new  case  can  be  formed.  The  new 
case  is  composed  of  the  original  (or  similar)  solution 
and  the  repaired  solution.  It  is  stored  in  the  case  base 
so  the  new  solution  will  be  available  for  retrieval  dur¬ 
ing  future  problem  solving.  In  this  way,  the  system  be¬ 
comes  more  competent  as  it  gains  experience. 

5  The  Spatial  Reasoning  System 

This  section  outlines  the  concept  of  a  spatial-AI-hybrid 
called  the  spatial  reasoning  system  (SRS).  It  is  presently 
under  research  and  development  The  concept  has  arisen 
from  the  belief  that  GIS  are  limited  in  reasoning  ability  and 
CBR  can  be  integrated  to  support  this  deficiency.  The 
primary  use  of  such  a  system  will  be  to  develop  reasoning 
techniques  for  discovering  knowledge  about  areas  which 
are  considered  to  be  spatially  similar.  CBR  offers:  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  reason,  explanation  features,  adaptation  facilities, 
extended  generalisation  techniques,  inference  making  abili¬ 
ties,  constraining  a  search  to  the  solution  template,  solu¬ 
tion  generation,  the  ability  to  validate  and  maintain  know!- 
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edge  bases.  These  features  would  aid  planning,  forecasting, 
diagnosis,  design,  decision  making,  problem  solving  and  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Some  definitions  of  spatial  reasoning  will  include  spatial 
cognition  and  the  representation  of  knowledge  (Hernandez 
1 993;  Williams  1995).  Frank  (1994)  defined  reasoning  as 
"the  conceptualisation  of  skuations  os  space”.  Others  define 
the  term  to  mean  the  ability  to  reason,  loam,  think  and  to 
draw  conclusions  from  facts  (Holt  1996).  The  latter  is 
preferred  here,  though  the  term  spatial  discovery  is  gaining 
in  popularity  and  may  well  be  an  apjxopriate  compromise. 

The  SRS  win  eventually  be  used; 

As  a  problem  solving  tool  which  has  the  ability  to  re¬ 
use  previous  similar  spatial  problems  and  their  solu¬ 
tions  to  solve  a  current  problem  (Holt  1 996), 

As  in  exploratory  spatial  data  analysis  technique  for 
data  mining/trawling  and  pattern  searching/matching. 

As  an  alternative  method  to  represent  and  store  spa¬ 
tial  data.  Storing  data  as  spatial  cases,  equivalent  to 
object  oriented  languages,  but  having  the  added  ben¬ 
efit  of  learning  features. 

The  following  are  examples  of  questions  the  SRS  may  ad¬ 
dress; 

The  SRS  hybrid  is  used  to  facilitate  searches  and  solve  the 
following  problems: 

Are  there  spatial  phenomenon  similar  to  the  searched 
example?  Identify  unique  areas,  evidence  of  trends, 
patterns  or  other  variations.  If  so,  what  attributes  are 
associated  with  that  phenomenon?  In  finding  a  similar 
spatial  pattern  a  GIS  may  be  to  display  and  store  data 
CBR  provides  the  functionality  to  find  a  similar  pat¬ 
tern  and,  more  importantly,  to  analyse  its  properties. 
These  properties  would  extend  from  the  obvious  spa¬ 
tial  pattern  to  other  attributes  associated  with  the 
pattern.  This  functionality  could  be  used  for  classifica¬ 
tion  or  in  solving  complex  problems  using  previous 
experiences. 

Providing  new  opportunities  in  spatial  analysis  via  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval  and  pattern  recognition.  To  solve  the  following 
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problems: 

b  than  evidence  of  clustering  with  respect  to  speci¬ 
fied  sources  or  possible  causes!  What  spatial  associa¬ 
tions  exist  between  cases! 

The  SRS  hybrid  a  used  to  fbcdtote  queries  and  solve  the 
following  problems: 

Which  spatial  phenomena  have  the  certain  criteria! 
What  attributes  are  associated  with  a  spatial  phenom¬ 
enon  with  these  criteria! 

5.1  Why  Use  The  SRS? 

CBR  offers  the  potential  for  improved  functionality  to  cur¬ 
rent  GIS.  This  is  achieved  in  a  complementary  fashion  as 
the  functions  they  both  have  are  executed  in  different 
methods  (for  example,  retrieve  and  retain).  The  functions 
of  GIS  and  CBR  techniques  which  differ  the  most  are  their 
abilities  and  techniques  for  representing  and  storing  data. 
The  ability  of  CBR  to  learn  is  another  component  which 
separates  it  from  a  GIS.  Data  and  knowledge  in  the  form 
of  cases  are  stored  and  represented  so  they  can  be  re¬ 
trieved  quickly  to  suit  particular  requirements.  This  com¬ 
plicated  storing  method,  existing  of  bundles  of  knowledge, 
is  indexed  to  allow  new  experiences  to  be  saved.  A  sense 
of  learning,  therefore,  is  introduced.  Other  components 
offered  by  CBR  include  the  reuse  and  revise  (adapt)  func¬ 
tions  which  current  GIS  software  packages  lack. 

6  The  Processes  Within  A  CBR 
System 

The  sequence  for  running  a  CRB  sub-operation  within  a 
conceptual  SRS  would  be  as  follows; 

The  user  provides  a  case  for  comparison, 

The  program  performs  an  index  search  and  finds  a 
subset  of  cases  that  match  all  the  index  constraints. 
The  index  constraints  are  taken  from  the  field  values 
provided  by  the  user.  The  program  searches  the  case 
base  for  the  subset  of  cases  that  match  all  the  index 
constraints  exactly. 

K  no  cases  match  all  the  index  constraints  (for  instances 
when  there  are  only  a  few  cases  in  the  case  base),  the 
system  prompts  the  user  to  search  for  different  index 
values.  If  there  are  no  cases  which  match  all  the  index 


constraints,  the  user  is  informed  and  is  prompted  to 
enter  new  values  for  the  index  constraints.  These  may 
be  made  more  general  by  specifying  abstraction  values 
or  by  specifying  fewer  constraints, 

A  case  is  selected  from  the  subset.  After  the  index 
search  is  completed  the  case  matcher  is  invoked  to 
scan  the  subset  of  cases  to  find  the  one  with  the  high¬ 
est  weight  value.  This  is  selected  and  the  repair  rules 
are  then  applied. 

Repairs  are  carried  out  on  the  selected  case.  On  oc¬ 
casions  additional  information  is  requested  after  a  case 
has  been  selected.  Sometimes  a  repair  rule  can  cause 
the  current  case  to  be  abandoned  and  the  selection 
process  to  begin  again. 

If  the  user  is  dissatisfied  with  the  previous  matching 
case(s)  further  cases  may  be  examined.  This  is  contin¬ 
ued  until  they  are  satisfied  with  a  matched  case  or 

until  the  user  exhausts  all  possibilities. 

Case  file  blocks  of  code  are  required  to  define;  introduc¬ 
tion.  cose  definition,  index  definition,  modification  definition,  weight 
rule  definition,  repair  rule  definition,  and  case  instance.  The 
introduction  block  contains  introductory  text  which  is  dis¬ 
played  when  the  program  has  finished  checking  the  case 
file.  The  cose  definition  sets  the  types  and  the  weights  of 
the  problem  fields  that  may  appear  in  a  case. The  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  cose  definition  is  used  for  checking  input  cases 
while  the  weights  are  used  to  aid  the  case-matching  proc¬ 
ess.  The  index  definition  sets  the  fields  used  as  indexes 
when  searching  for  a  matching  case.  A  case  base  should 
have  at  least  one  field  used  as  an  index.  The  type  of  index 
field  must  be  enumerated.  The  weight  rules  definition  sets 
rules  that  may  be  applied  to  change  the  weights  used  for 
matching  cases.  The  modification  definition  sets  the  modifi¬ 
cation  rules  and  provides  a  means  of  specifying  that  cer¬ 
tain  symbols  or  numbers  are  similar.  This  is  undertaken 
first  for  matching  purposes  and  provides  a  means  of  speci¬ 
fying  symbols  as  abstractions  of  others  and  second  for 
making  the  search  more  general  or  for  defining  general¬ 
ised  cases.  The  repair  rule  definition  contains  the  repair 
rules.These  are  used  to  modify  the  solution  retrieved  from 
the  case-base  making  it  more  suitable  for  the  current  situ- 
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aCKxi  Both  the  modification  definition  *nd  the  repair  rule 
definition  may  be  omitted.  To  be  a  complete  CBR  system, 
however,  it  should  contain  both.  The  last  set  of  blocks  are 
the  case  instances.  These  make  up  the  case  base.  The  case 
file  must  contain  at  least  one  case  instance  and  will  initially 
need  to  be  seeded  with  many  cases  before  it  is  operable. 

6.1  Case  Matching 

The  components  that  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  spatial 
similarity  of  cases  include  case  matching  and  case  retrieval. 

Case  retrieval,  no  matter  the  method,  requires  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  search  and  matching  (Kolodner  1 993) 
Organisational  structures  are  searched  to  find  potential 
matching  cases,  and  each  is  evaluated  for  its  potential  use¬ 
fulness.  The  evaluation  is  done  by  matching  functions.  It  is 
necessary  before  discussing  retrieval,  however,  to  discuss 
the  fundamentals  of  matching.  The  following  three  stages 
are  indicative  of  the  case  matching  process.  These  include 
weight  rules,  index  values  and  weight-matching; 

Weight  rules  may  be  applied  to  find  a  set  of  appropri¬ 
ate  weights  for  performing  case-matching. 

The  index  values,  which  are  either  taken  from  the  user 
case  or  specified  separately  by  the  user,  are  used  to 
perform  an  index  search.  This  retrieves  a  subset  of 
cases  from  the  case  base  which  match  all  the  index 
values  exactly  (except  when  abstraction  symbols  are 
specified  as  index  values,  in  the  modification  rules). 
Once  this  list  of  cases  has  been  retrieved  the  user  can 
allow  the  program  to  automatically  select  a  case.  This 
is  based  on  weight-matching.  For  each  case  in  the  sub¬ 
set  the  case-matcher  finds  a  weight  which  is  obtained 
by  totaling  the  weights  of  all  matched  fields.  Fields 
which  do  not  match  exactly, but  are  defined  to  be  similar 
by  the  modification  rules,  return  a  value  which  is  less 
than  the  field’s  normal  weight.  The  case-matcher  se¬ 
lects  the  case  with  the  highest  total  weight.  The  user 
can  browse  through  the  selected  cases  and  select  a 
case  manually. 

The  method  of  case-matching  consists  of  two  phases.  First, 
the  enumeration-type  fields  cited  in  the  index  block  are 


used  to  select  a  sub-set  of  cases  from  the  case-base.  Sec¬ 
ond.  a  form  of  nearest-neighbour  matching  is  used  to  se¬ 
lect  the  best  case  from  the  subset  The  weights  are  not 
attached  to  the  cases  themselves.  The  system  parses 
through  each  case  in  the  subset  evaluating  their  weight  A 
record  of  the  best  matching  cases  are  recorded.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  each  field  is  defined  in  the  case  definition  sec¬ 
tion.  Internal  rules  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  weight 
rules  block)  are  used  to  evaluate  what  proportion  of  the 
weight  is  returned  for  each  field.  If  for  example,  the  values 
match  exactly  then  the  full  weight  is  returned.  In  compari¬ 
son,  if  two  enumeration  symbols  are  similar  then  075  of 
the  field  weight  is  returned.  Strings  have  to  match  exactly 
or  zero  field  weight  is  returned.  During  the  parsing,  of 
two  lists  of  symbols  and  for  example,  if  half  of  them  match, 
then  half  of  the  field  weight  is  returned. 

After  the  case  has  been  selected  extra  values  may  be  in¬ 
put  if  the  case  has  a  local  field  definition  associated  with  it 
and  then  the  global  repair  rules  (in  the  repair  rule  defini¬ 
tion)  are  actioned.  Furthermore,  if  there  are  local  repair 
rules  associated  with  the  case  then  these  will  be  actioned 
If  a  repair  rule  causes  a  re-selection  to  occur,  another  case 
is  selected  using  weight  matching  and  local  fields  may  again 
need  to  be  entered.  The :  apaired  case  is  displayed  and  the 
user  is  given  the  option  of  adding  the  repaired  case  to  the 
case  base.  If  the  user  adds  the  repaired  case  to  the  case 
base,  the  values  for  the  name  and  result  of  the  case,  which 
is  then  appended  to  the  case  file  and  added  to  the  case 
base. 

6.2  Retrieval  Methods 

Given  a  description  of  a  problem,  a  retrieval  algorithm, 
then  using  the  indices  in  the  case  base  should  re.  ve  the 
most  similar  case(s)  to  the  novel  problem  or  situation. 
The  retrieval  algorithm  relies  on  indices  and  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  memory  to  direct  the  search  to  potentially 
useful  case(s).  Methods  for  case  retrieval  include, 
bounds-test  for  nearest  neighbour  search,  induction,  knowl¬ 
edge  guided  induction,  structuring  using  the  inter-quartile 
distance,  the  k-d  tree,  similarity  measuring  in  the  k-d  tree, 
exemplary  2-d  tree,  template  retrieval,  discrimination  net- 
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Figure  I  The  Stages  (involved  tu  -l  e  Case  Matching  Process 


works  and  parallel  retrieval  (Leake  1 995)  These  methods 
can  be  used  alone  or  combined  into  hybrid  retrieval  strat¬ 
egies  (Althoff  et  at.  1 994). 

The  retrieve  task  (shown  as  the  shaded  parts  of  figure  2) 
starts  with  a  new  case  description  and  ends  when  a  best 
matching  previous  case  has  been  found.  Its  sub-tasks  (also 
shown  as  the  shaded  parts  of  figure  2)  are  called  identify 
features,  initially  match,  search  and  select  which  are  executed 
in  that  order.  The  identification  task  produces  a  set  of 
relevant  problem  descriptors,  the  goal  of  the  matching  task 
is  to  return  a  set  of  cases  sufficiently  similar  to  the  new 
case,  and  the  selection  task  works  on  this  set  of  cases  and 
chooses  the  best  match.  Some  case  based  approaches 
retrieve  a  previous  case,  based  on  superficial,  syntactical 
similarities  among  problem  descriptors,  while  other  ap¬ 
proaches  retrieve  cases  based  on  features  that  have  deeper, 
semantic  similarities.  To  match  cases  based  on  semantic 
similarities  r-’d  relative  importance  of  features,  an  exten¬ 
sive  body  of  general  domain  knowledge  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  explanation  of  why  two  cases  match  and  how 
strong  the  match  is.  Syntactic  similarity  assessment  (a 
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knowledge  poor  approach)  has  its  advantage  in  domains 
where  general  domain  knowledge  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  acquire.  Conversely,  semantic  oriented  approaches 
(knowledge  intensive)  can  use  the  contextual  meaning  of 
a  problem  description  in  its  matching  for  domains  where 
general  domain  knowledge  is  available  (Aamodt  *  Plaza, 

1 994;  Althoff.  et  of.  1 994;  Zeleznikow  1995). 

The  retrieval  function  is  also  executed  differently  by  the 
two  systems.  Zeleznikow  (1995)  suggests  that  the  retrieval 
for  CBR  involves  characterising  the  input  problem  by  as¬ 
signing  appropriate  features  to  it,  retrieving  the  cases  from 
memory  with  those  features  and  similarity  assessment. 
Similarity  assessment  determines  the  level  of  match  be¬ 
tween  old  and  new  cases  (Althoff  et  cl.  1 994)  CBR  uses  a 
nearest  neighbour  technique  (indexed  and  case  matching) 
for  retrieval  and  a  GIS  system  generally  uses  a  relational 
database  technique,  making  it  not  as  flexible  as  CBR.  For 
example,  using  structured  query  language  to  select  a  line 
which  has  the  length  of  23.5km  or  select  a  line  where 
length  is  20  to  25km.  Whereas.  CBR  has  fuzzy  matching 
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Figure  2  A  Task-Method  View  of  CBR  (Aamodt  fir  Plaza  1 994 ) 
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which  is  achieved  using  the  case  and  the  weight  matcher. 
For  example,  selecting  a  case  where  the  line  length  equals 
23. S  km.  CBR  will  find  solutions  displaying  all  line(s)  with 
a  similar  length  to  23.5km  together  with  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  associated  with  that  line. 

Case  indexing  involves  assigning  indices  to  cases  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  retrieval  and  is  vial  in  identifying  the  most  simi¬ 
lar  previous  case(s).  This  involves  the  identification  of  the 
relevant  factors  in  a  case  upon  which  the  case  based  re¬ 
trieval  system  can  index  the  cases.  Choosing  indices  manu¬ 
ally  involves  deciding  a  case's  purpose  with  respect  to  the 
aims  of  the  neasoner  and  deciding  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  the  case  will  be  useful.  Several  guidelines  on  in¬ 
dexing  have  been  proposed  by  Watson  ( 1 994)  sating  that 
indices  should; 

address  the  purposes  the  case  will  be  used  for, 
be  abstract  enough  to  allow  for  widening  the  future 
use  of  the  case  base. 

be  concrete  enough  to  be  recognised  in  the  future, 
be  predictive  of  imporant  case  features. 

7  Future  Research 

Similarity  functions,  case  structure,  domain  daa.  reusabil¬ 
ity  and  problem  solvability  are  some  components  which 
affect  the  similarity  result  and  are  being  researched.  Spa¬ 
tial  case  represenation, multiple  case  representation,  con¬ 
straints  (ensuring  that  an  answer  must  be  chosen  from  a 
particular  daa  set),  features  (imagine  this  in  a  meta-data 
sense),  goals  and  formalisms  (represenation  formalisms 
in  CBR  and  GIS)  all  affect  the  different  retrieval  types  and 
the  hence  affecting  the  search  for  the  spatial  similarity  . 
Experiments  with  these  issues,  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
spatial  discoveries,  the  new  direction  for  research. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  if  large  spatial  daubases  are  to  be 
searched  then  improved  sampling  techniques  must  be  used. 
CBR  may  just  do  that  by  indexing  fields,  or  using  template 
retrieval.induction  algorithms  or  knowledge  guided  induc¬ 
tion.  Template  retrieval,  is  similar  to  SQL-like  queries.  Tem¬ 
plate  retrieval  returns  all  cases  that  fit  within  certain  pa¬ 
rameters.  This  technique  is  often  used  before  other  tech- 
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niques,  such  as  nearest  neighbour,  to  limit  the  search  space 
to  a  relevant  section  of  the  case-base.  Induction  algo¬ 
rithms  determine  which  features  do  the  best  job  in  dis¬ 
criminating  cases,  and  generate  a  decision  tree  type  struc¬ 
ture  to  organise  the  cases  in  memory.  This  approach  is 
useful  when  a  single  case  feature  is  required  as  a  solution, 
and  where  the  case  feature  is  dependent  upon  others. 
Knowledge  guided  induction,  applies  knowledge  to  the  in¬ 
duction  process  by  manually  identifying  case  features  that 
affect  the  primary  case  feature.This  approach  is  frequently 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  techniques,  because  the 
explanatory  knowledge  is  not  always  readily  available  for 
large  case  bases. 

8  Conclusion 

In  searching  for  a  richer  daa  model  for  encoding,  search¬ 
ing  and  comparing  complex  geographical  entities  this  pa¬ 
per  has  outlined  a  method  that  may  allow  more  advanced 
analytical  techniques  to  be  executed  on  the  geographical 
entities.  This  paper  has  proposed  some  possible  direc¬ 
tions  to  advance  current  GIS  techniques  for  analysing, 
searching,  recognising  and  extracting  information  on  spa¬ 
tial  patterns.  This  paper  has  outlined  how  an  Al  technique 
called  case-based  reasoning  could  help  in  achieving  these 
proposed  advances. 
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1:  Introduction 

The  new  computational  solutions  which  have  developed 
in  parallel  with  the  widespread  uptake  of  computer  power 
in  geography  tend  to  represent  a  distinct  move  away  from 
the  more  traditional,  parametric  statistical,  methods  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  discipline  during  the  so-called  quantita¬ 
tive  revolution.  The  implications  of  adopting  these  new 
methods  have  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated  by  many  re¬ 
searchers.  indeed  the  retreat  by  large  sections  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  from  any  serious  engagement  with  quantitative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  geographical  problems  means  that  there  is  a 
growing  potential  for  misuse  and  abuse  of  these  solutions 
as  they  become  more  accessible. 

It  is  well  worth  remembering  that  our  new  computational 
solutions  comprise  several  critical  components.  Firstly,  the 
new  hardware  configurations  without  which  they  could 
not  be  implemented.  Secondly,  die  new  algorithms  them¬ 
selves. Thirdly,  the  data,  and  fourthly,  the  problem.  Perhaps 
this  fourth  element  could  be  better  described  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  statement.  Success  depends  on  the  adequacy  of  all  of 
these,  and  on  their  correct  integration. The  data,  the  prob¬ 
lem  statement  and  the  links  between  the  algorithm  and 
the  data,  between  the  data  and  the  problem  statement, 
and  the  problem  statement  and  the  algorithm  have  all  re¬ 
ceived  much  less  attention  than  the  matching  of  algorithms 
and  hardware.  As  we  become  increasingly  engaged  in 
harnessing  our  new  computer  power  to  geocomputation 
it  is  perhaps  worth  casting  our  eyes  over  these  other, 
equally  important  facets  of  quantitative  investigation,  analy¬ 
sis  and  prediction  in  the  geosciences. 
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In  this  discussion  I  will  refer  to  only  two  of  the  large  suite 
of  data-driven  modelling  techniques  rather  than  range 
across  the  field.There  is  simply  neither  time,  nor  space,  to 
do  otherwise.  Most  of  the  points  I  want  to  make  are  rel¬ 
evant  to  a  much  wider  group  of  techniques  and  these  are 
merely  convenient  examples  for  discussion.  The  two  I  will 
use  are  decision  trees  and  so-called  back-propagation.  Both 
travel  under  fancier  names  on  occasion,  but  these  labels 
are  broadly  understood  and  will  suffice. 

2:  Data 

Any  examination  of  data  in  geocomputation  needs  to  con¬ 
sider  at  least  the  data  distribution,  the  data  model  and  the 
way  in  which  the  data  has  been  sampled.  The  precision 
and  accuracy  of  the  data,  both  in  the  spatial  and  attribute 
domains,  also  need  to  be  considered.  These  latter  aspects 
of  data  have  been  extensively  dealt  with  elsewhere  ( 

Goodchild  &  Gopal,  1989). 

2.1:  Data  Distribution 

After  decades  of  accepting  the  questionable  proposition 
that  most  phenomena  in  the  natural  world  are  normally 
distributed  we  are  now  adopting  non-parametric  meth¬ 
odologies  with  enthusiasm.  The  fact  that  many  of  these 
can  be  parallelised  has,  perhaps,  added  to  this  enthusiasm. 

There  are  some  costs  in  this  enthusiasm.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  given  a  data  distribution  approximating  a  normal  dis¬ 
tribution,  parametric  methods  tend  to  produce  a  better 
result  than  non-parametric  methods  unless  large,  or  care¬ 
fully  chosen,  samples  are  selected. 
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To  produce  resutu  of  matching  quality  in  the  analysis  of 
non-normaHy  distributed  data  using  non -parametric  meth¬ 
ods,  much  larger  and  more  carefully  structured  samples 
are  needed.  By  definition,  non -parametric,  supervised  in¬ 
ductive  learning  systems  have  no  information  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  data  other  than  that  which  can  be  inferred 
from  the  learning  sample.  Few  of  the  studies  which  have 
appeared  in  the  literature  indicate  that  this  has  been  rec¬ 
ognised.  That  this  is  such  a  problem  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  involved  in  this  branch  of 
geocomputation  are  not  data  gatherers,  but  data  proces¬ 
sors.  There  is  a  real  temptation  to  use  'legacy'  data  sets 
for  experiments  in  geocomputation  and  this  leads  to  the 
use  of  proportional  samples.  Given  the  error  minimisa¬ 
tion  rule  on  which  many  of  these  systems  are  based,  the 
use  of  a  proportional  sample  as  a  learning  sample  will  bias 

the  system  towards  the  largest  categories, 

2.2:  Data  Models 

Much  of  the  published  work  on  data  models  focuses  on 
the  data  model  as  the  rationale  for  organising  data  in  the 
computer.  In  computer  science  it  is  a  means  of  capturing 
the  semantics  of  the  data  through  definitions  of  the  op¬ 
erations  related  to  classes,  describing  which  combinations 
>f  operations  are  legal,  which  combinations  of  operations 
are  equivalent,  and  consistency  constraints  among  data. 
This  bias  towards  the  computer  science  view  of  data  mod¬ 
els  is  quite  understandable  as  it  is  a  necessary  tool  to  deal 
with  the  data,  but  many  phenomena  have  not  been  care¬ 
fully  scrutinised  by  domain  experts  in  the  same  way  and  I 
suspect  that,  when  this  happens,  the  whole  concept  of  data 
model  will  become  considerably  more  complex  and  criti¬ 
cal. 

When  we  start  to  consider  whether  the  measure  used  to 
code  the  data  is  appropriate  to  the  phenomena  we  wish 
to  examine  we  need  to  remember  that  many  disciplines, 
including  geography,  routinely  classify  data  as  part  of  their 
collection  protocols. This  pre-analysis  processing  is  often 
not  recognised  as  such  but  can  be  a  major  limitation  to 
accurate  prediction  based  on  such  sampling.  All  too  often 
phenomena  distributed  as  a  continuum  are  discretised  into 
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gausstans  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  an  appropriate 
data  model  for  the  phenomenon.  The  type  of  measure 
used  is  also  critical.  The  use  of  nominal  measures,  rather 
than  ratio  or  interval  measures,  increases  the  requirement 
for  an  unbiased  sample  significantly  Whilst  ordinal  meas¬ 
ures  are  not  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  nominal  measures, 
they  are  considerably  less  informative  than,  say,  an  interval 


The  problem  outlined  above  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  a  habit  widespread  through  marry  disciplines.  The  clas¬ 
sification  of  data  prior  to  analysis  is  almost  an  unconscious 
act  for  many  field  scientists.  That  this  is  unnecessary 

''now  that  we  are  no  longer  bound  by  the  cartographic 
model  of  spatial  data  has  not  really  penetrated  the  con¬ 
sciousness.  and  standard  procedures,  of  many  disciplines. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  data  collection  itself  imposes 
this  structure.The  step  between  observation,  and  the  re¬ 
cording  of  that  observation  is  often  one  in  which  some 
form  of  classification  takes  place.  The  value  of  each  obser¬ 
vation, as  a  unique  data  point,  is  then  immediately  degraded. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  if  one  can  provide  a  learning 
system  with  some  indication  of  how  values  in  an  attribute 
relate  one  to  another,  then  the  system  will  do  a  better  job. 
Humans  like  to  simplify  these  relationships  as  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  deal  very  effectively  with  high  frequency  variability 
in  data.  By  coding  data  to  suit  human  perceptions,  we 
degrade  it  and  remove  information  a  non-human  learning 
system  may  be  able  to  interpret  For  example,  in  many 
natural  systems  tasks  geology  is  an  important  variable.  The 
taxonomy  in  geology  being  what  it  is.  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  granite,  an  Essexite  and  a  Monzonite,  and  the  lack 
of  a  dose  relationship  between  those  and  a  Sandstone 
are  not  apparent  (to  an  algorithm)  from  the  class  numbers 
used  to  represent  these  in  a  GIS.  It  is  necessary  to  recode 
these  categories  using  some  appropriate  interval  or  ordi¬ 
nal  scale,  in  the  case  of  an  erosion  study  ‘K’  values  would 
be  appropriate.  The  ‘K’  value  is  a  ratio  value  with  a  direct 
relationship  to  erodibilty.  In  the  case  of  vegetation  model¬ 
ling,  geology  can  be  recoded  according  to  some  interval 
or  ordinal  scale  of  nutrient  status.  Deriving  appropriate 
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measures  requires  a  knowledge  of  both  the  attribute,  and 
the  interactions  of  attributes  relating  to  the  phenomenon 
being  modelled. 

These  simple  pre-processing  stages  are  needed  overcome 
the  knowledge  gap  which  exists  between  human  and  algo¬ 
rithmic  'intelligence'.  Most  natural  scientists  understand 
the  relative  difference  in  nutrient  status  between  weath¬ 
ered  granite  and  sandstone.  The  names  communicate  a 
suite  of  attributes  to  the  expert  human  listener.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  there  is  no  inherent  information  in  the  terminology 
to  inform  either  the  non-expert  human  or  algorithm.  Even 
worse,  because  of  the  necessity  of  labelling  attribute  classes 
with  numerical  identifiers  when  data  is  imported  to  a  GIS. 
there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  carry  out  analyses  which 
improperly  utilise  the  mathematical  relationships  between 
identifiers,  when  no  such  relationship  is  implied.  This  is  a 
common  trap  for  non-expert  users,  but  it  is  also  a  trap  for 
expert  users  working  with  data  from  domains  in  which 
they  are  not  expert. 

2.3:  Data  Sampling 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  importance  of  sample  char¬ 
acteristics  briefly.  In  the  use  of  optimising,  or  error  mini¬ 
misation.  techniques,  it  is  important  that  each  case  one 
wishes  to  predict  or  classify  is  equally  well  represented  in 
the  learning  sample.  Proportional  sampling  techniques  will 
not  produce  this.  One  must  resort  to  quite  structured, 
stratified  methods  to  achieve  this  sort  of  sample.  One 
must  also  attend  closely  to  the  scale  at  which  one  sam¬ 
ples.  Now  that  we  can  move  away  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  cartographic  model,  many  disciplines  have  not  yet 
understood  that  data  scale  and  display  scale  are  no  longer 
synonymous  and  need  to  be  considered  separately.  For 
our  purposes,  the  display  scale  is  much  less  important  than 
the  scale  at  which  the  dau  was  measured.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  when  one  is  looking  at  context,  spatial  or  tem¬ 
poral. 

Both  spatial  and  temporal  variability  are  strongly  scale 
dependant.  There  is  a  general  trend  in  most  land  cover 
daa  for  spatial  autocorrelation  to  be  low  at  fine  scale,  to 
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rise  to  a  maximum  at  an  intermediate  scale  and  then  to 
decline.  One  can  see  a  similar  pattern  in  many  forms  of 
temporal  data.  The  diurnal  range  of  bio-activity,  illumina¬ 
tion,  temperature  and  pressure  is  often  nearly  as  great  as 
the  annual  range  (based  on  daily  observations),  and  much 
greater  than  the  inter-annual  range.  We  need  to  move  to 
epochal  time  scales  to  see  the  diurnal  range  exceeded. 

We  fitter  out  the  fine  scale  variations  when  we  make  ob¬ 
servations,  but  we  tend  do  this  informally.  To  reduce  daa 
based  error  in  analyses  it  is  important  that  we  exercise 
more  conscious  control  of  input  daa  scale.  If  we  cannot 
control  it,  then  we  need  to  be  aware  of  the  consequent 
errors. 

Spatial  and  temporal  variability  also  depends  on  the  daa 
space,  or  domain,  in  which  one  views  the  data.  Spatial 
daa  exists  in  a  number  of  discrete  domains  (  Lees.  1994; 
Aspinall  A  Lees,  I99S).  In  each  of  these  there  exist  topo¬ 
logical  relationships,  but  these  relationships  vary  from  do¬ 
main  to  domain.  We  are  most  familiar  with  spatial  daa 
existing  in  a  geographic  space  defined  by  latitude,  longi¬ 
tude  and  elevation.  Movement  from  point  to  point  in  this 
space  is  a  vector.  It  is  not  possible  to  move  from  one  point 
to  another  without  transiting  intermediate  points.  Each 
point  is  unique. 

In  the  other,  cor  ceptual.  domains  or  daa  spaces  topologi¬ 
cal  relationships  are  different.  These  daa  spaces  can  be 
spectral  space,  environmental  daa  space,  even  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  daa  space.  The  fundamental,  and  shared,  character¬ 
istic  of  these  spaces  is  that  movement  through  the  space 
has  a  logical  meaning.  Spectral  space,  for  example,  forms 
the  basis  for  most  analysis  of  remotely  sensed  data.  Prox¬ 
imity  suggests  similar  colour.  Trajectories  of  reflectance 
values  for  developing  crops  on  different  soils  form  the  basis 
for  the  common  Kauth-Thomas.orTasseled  Cap,  transfor¬ 
mation.  Trajectories  in  spectral  space  form  the  basis  for 
sub-pixel  modelling  of  vegeation  structure.  In  these  analy¬ 
ses  vectors  represent  changes  in  the  reflectance  at  a  point, 
through  time.  No  motion  in  geographic  space  is  envisioned. 

A  large  number  of  points  in  geographic  space  can  occupy 
a  single  location  in  spectral  space. The  converse  is  not  true. 
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In  environmental  data  space,  the  basis  for  environmental 
domain  analysis,  topolofkal  relationships  are  linked  di¬ 
rectly  to  environmental  gradients. Vactors  In  this  space  drive 
che  continuum  of  change  in  vegetation  composition  ob¬ 
served  in  nature.  The  conflict  in  ecological  literature  be¬ 
tween  those  who  favour  a  community  view  of  vegetation 
and  those  who  view  it  as  a  continuum  lies  squarely  on  the 
fact  that  community  is  a  spatial  concept  in  geopaphic  space, 
whilst  the  continuum  is  a  spatial  concept  in  environmental 
data  space  (Austin  and  Smith,  1989).  Both  are  common 
representations,  but  fundamentally  different  in  the  way  they 
can  be  analysed.  In  geographic  space  one  can  move  from 
one  point  to  another  along  a  vector.  This  same  motion  in 
environmental  data  space  may  result  in  no  motion,  if  the 
environments  along  this  vector  in  geographic  space  are 
the  same,  or  a  jump  from  point  to  point  if  say,a  soil  bound¬ 
ary  is  crossed.  As  before,  a  large  number  of  points  in  geo¬ 
graphic  space  can  occupy  a  single  location  in  environmen¬ 
tal  data  space  and,  once  again,  the  converse  is  not  true. 

This  particular  dichotemy,  between  representation  of  veg¬ 
etation  distribution  in  geographic  space  and  environmen¬ 
tal  data  space,  is  a  dichotomy  between  data  models.  The 
'mapping'  school  reduce  observations  of  vegetation  to  a 
series  of  vegetation  classes,  even  forest  types.  In  some 
ecosystems,  particularly  Australian  eucalypt  forests,  these 
class  boundaries  are  cultural  (statistical)  artefacts  Slight 
changes  in  contribution  to  the  canopy  can  lead  to  a  change 
in  class.  In  such  cases,  there  is  often  more  variation  within 
the  class  than  between  classes.  Nevertheless,  the  funda¬ 
mental  structure  of  choroplet  >  mapping  requires  this  re¬ 
duction  of  variance  to  permit  the  mapping  of  polygons. 
This  mismatch  between  the  phenomenology  of  the  data 
and  the  data  model,  excusable  in  the  days  where  choropleth 
mapping  was  the  only  means  of  representation,  has  been 
carried  forward  to  the  present. 

Domain  knowledge  is  fundamental  to  constructing  the 
necessary  spaces  for  analysis,  and  for  understanding  the 
relationships  between  the  spaces.  In  many  problems  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  analysis  need  to  be  carried  out  in  differ¬ 
ent  data  spaces.  Importantly,  a  sample  which  can  be  con- 
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sidered  to  be  representative  in  one  domain  may  not  be 
representative  in  another.  Sampling  strategies  therefore 
need  to  consider  the  data  distributions  in  all  of  the  rel¬ 
evant  domains. 


3:  Interactions  Between  the  Algorithm 
and  Data 

In  parametric  statistics  a  classifier  is  an  algorithm,  in  non- 
parametric.  data-driven  analyses  the  classifier  results  from 
the  interaction  between  an  algorithm  and  a  learning  sam¬ 
ple. The  characteristics  of  the  learning  sample  determine, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  behaviour  of  the  classifier.  Careful 
design  of  learning  samples  is  vital  for  good  performance  in 
this  area.  The  behaviours  of  the  different  algorithms  in  the 
way  they  use  the  learning  sample  is  also  very  important  in 
the  design  of  analyses. 

3.1:  Decision  Trees 

The  recursive  partitioning  which  is  the  basis  for  decision 
tree  algorithms  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  data  domain  problem.  Each  split,  or  decision  rule, 
is  made  in  only  one  data  domain.  The  tree  building  (learn¬ 
ing)  procedure  moves  from  data  domain  to  data  domain 
as  it  searches  for  optimum  splits  and  makes  only  minimal 
assumptions  about  the  relationships  between  variables.  This 
sort  of  inductive  learning  produces  clear  and  explicit  re¬ 
sults.  Careful  monitoring  of  the  derived  rules  is  necessary 
to  identify  rules  based  on  statistical  artefacts  rather  than 
process  relationships.  This  monitoring,  preferably  by  a 
domain  expert,  is  vital  to  weed  out  nonsensical  relation¬ 
ships  which  would  induce  error  when  the  tree  was  used 
as  a  classifier.  High  correlations  between  independent  vari¬ 
ables  often  confuse  this  sort  of  system.  For  example,  in 
the  modelling  of  vegetation  distribution  around  Kioloa  a 
decision  tree  may  indicate  that  elevation  is  an  important 
variable.  Examination  of  the  tree  will  show  that  geology  is 
an  alternate  split  at  that  point.  The  high  correlation  be¬ 
tween  geology  and  elevation  in  the  Kioloa  learning  set  is  a 
statistical  artefact  of  the  data  set  The  area  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  Sydney  Basin  sediments  which  are  flat  lying.  Changes 
in  geology  correlate  with  changes  in  elevation  for  much  of 
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the  data  sat  and  the  digital  elevation  modal  is  the  higher 
resolution  variable.  It  therefore  comas  up  as  bain(  mom 
significantly  ralatad  to  change  in  traa  spacias  than  does 
geology.  However,  as  die  elevations  concerned  am  not 
extrema  enough  to  generate  significant  dimatic  gradients, 
it  is  dear  that  the  process  driving  the  change  in  spacias  is 
the  slight  change  in  nutrient  status  associated  with  the 
different  geology  types.  A  domain  expert  would  be  able 
to  identify  this  quite  readily  and  change  the  variable  at  that 
point  accordingly.  Slope  also  acts  as  a  useful  correlate  for 
changes  in  geology  often  at  scales  well  below  that  at  which 
geological  information  is  available.  This  explicit  nature 
of  decision  trees  is  very  attractive  but  in  many  applica¬ 
tions  does  not  offset  their  hunger  for  huge  learning  sam- 

ples. 

3.2:  Artificial  Neural  Nets 
Having  experimented  with  the  decision  tree  approach  for 
some  time  with  good  results  (Moore  et  al...  1991;  Lees  A 
Ritman,  1991)  it  became  dear  that,  for  some  applications, 
the  amount  of  learning  data  required  to  produce  the  re¬ 
quired  level  of  discrimination  (number  of  classes)  was  un¬ 
practically  high.  This  is  particularly  true  where  some  classes 
are  poorly  represented  in  the  learning  sample  as,  with  a 
stopping  point  of  25  or  30  points,  many  classes  simply  have 
no  chance  of  being  predicted.  It  is  possible  to  plot  prob¬ 
ability  surfaces,  or  fuzzy  set  membership,  using  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  populations  at  each  terminal  node  to  over¬ 
come  this,  but  these  problems  prompted  a  further  search 
for  methods  less  hungry  for  data.  After  a  short  search, 
several  types  of  Artificial  Neural  Net  appeared  to  offer 
attractive  solutions  to  the  problem  (Fitzgerald  A  Lees.  1 993; 
1994).  It  is  useful  to  think  of  some  of  these  algorithms  as 
doing  in  parallel  what  decision  trees  do  in  series. 

Artificial  Neural  Nets  are  a  field,  rather  than  a  group,  of 
quite  unrelated  algorithms.  Many  originated  as  projects 
to  understand  human  information  processing  and  were 
never  intended  as  the  analytical  tools  they  are  now  some¬ 
times  seen  as  being.  Neural  Nets  are  part  of  a  suite  of 
data-driven  modelling  techniques  which  are  useful  when 
the  processes  underlying  a  phenomenon  are  either  un- 
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known,  only  partially  known,  or  would  necessitate  the 
generation  of  an  impracticable  level  (scale,  volume  or  cost) 
of  input  data.  Within  the  suite  of  data-driven  techniques 
they  are  useful  for  dealing  with  non -parametric  data  when 
there  is  insufficient  data  to  use  a  more  explicit  technique 
such  as  decision  trees.  The  sigmoid  and  hyperbolic  tan¬ 
gent  transfer  functions  used  mean  that  neural  nets  are 
rather  better  at  dealing  with  fuzzy  data  than  the  crisp  logic 
of  decision  trees.  Two  types  of  approach  are  of  particular 
interest  in  this  context  One  can  be  roughly  typed  as  an 
unsupervised  approach,  the  other  as  a  supervised  ap¬ 
proached.  in  some  network  configurations  these  can  be 
combined. 

The  unsupervised  approach  is  exemplified  by  the  Kohonen 
network  or  by  Self  Organising  Maps  (SOMs)  (Kohonen. 

1 984).  A  Kohonen  network  is  a  single  layer  of  neurodes. 

Their  initial  values  are  set  randomly.As  each  input  (train¬ 
ing)  vector  is  fed  to  the  layer  the  neurode  with  a  value 
closest  to  the  input  vector  fires.  This  'win'  by  the  success¬ 
ful  neurode  is  'rewarded*  by  the  neurode  being  allowed  to 
migrate  its  value  closer  to  that  of  the  input  value.  Its  neigh¬ 
bours  are  similarly  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to  migrate 
their  values  towards  the  input  value,  but  by  a  smaller 
amount  This  procedure  continues  until  the  Kohonen  layer 
has  developed  a  pattern  where  similar  values  are  closely 
adjacent  in  the  layer.  This  behaviour  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
decision  tree  with  the  neurodes  at  the  end  of  training  be¬ 
ing  roughly  equivalent  to  the  terminal  nodes  of  a  tree,  pro¬ 
cedure  is  organising  the  layer  in  response  to  similarities  in 
the  input  vectors.  Like  decision  trees  it  can  result  in  a 
number  of  neui  vdes,  often  widely  separated,  being  used 
to  produce  a  single  class  in  the  final  thematic  map  The 
problem  with  this  is  that  no  information  on  the  level  of 
discrimination  required  is  being  supplied  to  the  training 
procedure.  This  is  where  understanding  the  link  between 
the  problem  and  the  data  is  very  important  The  algo¬ 
rithm  is  grouping  the  input  vectors  and  has  no  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  this  relates  to  a  useful  output  In  some  projects 
this  is  not  a  problem.  However,  if  one  is  trying  to  produce 
a  thematic  map  with  classes  representing  the  sea.  non- 
forest  areas  and  ,  say.  ten  forest  types  there  is  a  level  of 
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imbalance  in  the  level  of  discrimination  being  sought.  In 
order  to  produce  the  ten  forest  types,  one  would  have  to 
produce  perhaps  as  many  grassland  and  non-forest  land 
cover  types,  probably  many  more,  and  as  many  shallow/ 
deep  water  classes.  This  makes  the  number  of  neurodes 
required  in  the  Kohonen  layer  quite  large  and  consequently, 
the  learning  time  considerably  longer.  If  this  is  not  done, 
then  one  can  suppress  variability  which  is  needed  for  sub¬ 
tle  discrimination  between  closely  allied  classes. 

Supervised  procedures  can  avoid  this  and  the  commonly 
used  Back  Propagation  Network  is  a  good  model  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  this  context  (Rumdhart  &  McClelland,  1986).  The 
input  vectors  are  passed  down  through  a  mulo-layered 
network.  In  the  training  phase,  the  output  layer  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  known  (or  desired)  output  value  or  class 
associated  with  the  input  vector.  If  the  output  is  in  error 
the  network  weights  are  altered  slightly  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  this  path  being  followed  next  time.  K  you  were 
a  Skinnerian  dealing  with  rats,  this  could  be  described  as 
punishing  the  network  for  its  mistake.  Samples  are  ran¬ 
domly  drawn  from  the  training  data  for  as  many  iterations 
as  are  necessary. After  a  while,  the  network  error  rate  will 
tend  to  stabilise  and  training  can  cease.  This  ability  to  use 
the  training  sample  for  as  many  iterations  as  are  necessary 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  neural  nets. 

Neural  nets  of  the  type  discussed  here  (BPN)  work  best 
with  a  representative  learning  sample  which  is  made  up  of 
vectors  which  are  modal  to  the  desired  output  classes.  If 
this  is  done  the  learning  sample  size  can  be  kept  small. 

This  keeps  the  degrees  of  freedom  low  and  increases  the 
level  of  confidence  in  the  final  result. 

3.3:  Pushing  Things  to  the  Limit 
Unlike  decision  trees,  BPN  can  be  remarkably  tolerant  of 
noisy  data  if  handled  carefully.  If  much  of  what  has  gone 
before  sounds  like  an  impossible  string  of  motherhood 
statements  about  how  we  need  to  dean  up  our  data  for 
these  systems,  then  it  is  heartening  to  have  a  technique 
which,  if  used  carefully,  can  cope  quite  nicely  with  the  re¬ 
alities  of  data.  Indeed,  one  can  even  structure  investiga- 
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tions  which  take  advantage  of  this  characteristic  and  are 
probably  not  achievable  using  any  other  method. 

This  might  best  be  illustrated  using  the  example  of  an  ex¬ 
ercise  we  carried  out  across  the  Liverpool  Plains  in  the 
Murray  Darling  Basin.  They  form  part  of  a  highly  produc¬ 
tive  agricultural  area,  increasingly  affected  by  dryland  sa¬ 
linity,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $10  million  per  annum  in 
lost  agricultural  production.  Cropping  in  the  area  is  highly 
variable,  temporally  and  spatially,  as  a  result  of  opportu¬ 
nity.  summer  and  winter  cropping  cycles,  and  strip  and 
broadacre  paddocks.  The  Liverpool  Plains  cover  an  area 

of  1 .2  million  ha. 

Hydrologically.the  Plains  are  considered  as  an  evaporative 
basin  with  a  small  leak,  rather  than  a  fluvial  system. 
Groundwater  movement  through  the  basin  is  complex,  and 
dominated  by  salinity  gradients,  microtopographic  features 
and  subtle  lithological  heterogeneities  rather  than  topo¬ 
graphic  slope.  Accurate  modelling  of  this  movement  would 
require  detailed,  and  expensive,  sub- surface  data.  An  al¬ 
ternative  was  to  attempt  to  identify  empirical  evidence  of 
the  groundwater  movement  on  the  surface  and  infer  its 
behaviour  from  that.  A  first  step  in  doing  this  was  to  try 
to  use  remotely  sensed  data.  The  Liverpool  Plains  region 
have  a  dominant  pattern  of  intensive  agriculture.  Slight 
variation  in  cropping  responses  due.  in  the  main,  to  the 
geochemistry  of  the  soils,  is  detectable  in  some  places. 

This  is  a  classic  signal  detection  problem.  We  are  looking 
for  a  change  in  signal  on  which  we  can  base  management 
strategies.  The  dominant  pattern/signal  does  not  relate 
to  salinity  and  tends  to  overwhelm  the  pattem/signal  which 
may  do.  In  order  to  provide  a  more  useful  management 
tool  we  set  out  to  teach  a  neural  network  to  discriminate 
the  dominant  spatial  pattern  of  agriculture,  using  GIS.  and 
to  process  the  remotely  sensed  data  as  though  there  were 
no  field  boundaries  and  only  one  crop  present. 

With  an  optimising  technique  to  work  on  this  data  the 
number  of 'hit’  cells  in  the  presence  data  must  be  great*' 
than  the  number  of ‘miss’  cells.  Conversely,  the  number  of 
‘miss’  cells  in  the  absence  data  must  be  greater  than  the 
number  of  ‘hit’  cells.  If  these  differences  are  great,  then 
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the  network  will  converge  on  an  optimum  solution  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  However,  the  leu  significant 
the  differences  the  more  care  must  be  taken  in  setting  the 

learning  rate  to  achieve  some  sort  of  convergence. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  we  classified  SPOT  imagery  over 
the  area  and  constructed  a  polygon  coverage  of  field  pat¬ 
tern.  Using  a  modal  filter  we  then  labelled  these  polygons 
with  the  modal  spectral  class  within  the  polygon.  This  cre¬ 
ated  a  simplified  image  of  the  land  cover,  one  which  'tends' 
to  be  true.  There  is  no  assumption  that  these  classes  cor¬ 
respond  to  any  particular  crop  or  land  cover.  We  then 
selected  a  class  which  was  well  represented  and  was  adja¬ 
cent,  at  some  location  or  other,  to  most  of  the  other  classes 
to  be  the  reference  class.  Using  the  questionable  principle 
that  soil  characteristics  will  not  change  dramatically  over 
short  distances,  we  then  labelled  points  in  each  field  class 
as  being  equivalent  to  the  reflectance  value  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  point  in  the  adjacent  reference  class  field.  Because 
of  the  necessity  to  avoid  mixels  along  the  field  boundaries 
these  two  locations  were  spaced  about  four  cells  apart. 
We  then  trained  a  network  to  learn  that  the  correct  re¬ 
flectance  for  these  points  tended  to  be  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  across  the  fence.  If  this  had  been  true,  then  all  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  do  would  have  been  to  con¬ 
struct  a  simple  look-up  table.  Because  it  only  ‘tended’  to 
be  true,  we  needed  to  structure  a  network  learning  exer¬ 
cise  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  a  very  poor,  or  noisy, 
learning  sample.  This  involved  setting  a  very  low  learning 
rate,  over  a  large  number  of  iterations. 

The  network  extracted  patterns  which  appear  to  repre¬ 
sent  real  geomorphic  features,  We  are  now  carrying  out 
chemical  tests  on  soil  samples  to  identify  the  characteris¬ 
tics  which  are  identifiable  by  the  network.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  Liverpool  Plains  are  covered  by  one  of 
the  most  visually  monotonous  and  homogeneous  surfaces 
it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  deal  with.  If  results  from 
such  tests  are  promising,  the  network  can  be  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  field  tested  over  a  larger  area.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  particular  methodology,  if  proven  to  be  a 
successful  predictive  too I  that  can  be  replicated  on  scenes 
from  different  dates,  are  that  it  requires  limited  input  and 
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is  independent  of  vegetation  and  therefore  of  growing 
conditions  and  cropping  cycle,  year  and  stage  in  season 

Pe  .its  naughty  to  use  the  tolerance  of  the  algorithm 
to  . .  .  data  in  this  way,  but  it  does  illustrate  that  a  good 
understanding  of  the  interactions  between  the  algorithm 
and  the  data  can  pay  off  in  unexpected  ways. 

4:  Conclusion 

In  such  a  sweeping  review  as  this  its  difficult  to  point  to  a 
single,  tight  conclusion.  It  is  however  possible  to  say  that 
times  and  techniques  are  changing  rapidly  and  that  it  is 
very  important  not  to  be  distracted  from  the  necessary 
houskeeping  tasks  of  data  management  by  the  fascinating 
range  of  new  techniques  becoming  available  to  us.  Indeed, 
given  the  characteristics  of  many  of  these  new  techniques 
in  geocomputabon.  these  are  perhaps  more  important  than 
ever. 
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l.  Introduction. 

We  consider  the  city  as  a  complex  and  open  system,  that 
exhibits  phenomena  of  self-organization.  We  further  sug¬ 
gest.  that  as  such  a  system  the  city  has  a  special  character¬ 
istic:  its  elementary  components  are  human  individuals 
which,  unlike  the  elementary  units  of  non-living  and  most 
of  the  living  systems,  are  themselves  self-organizing  com¬ 
plex  systems.  Based  on  this  approach,  we  have  developed 
a  series  of  agent-based  models  of  city  residential  dynamics 
-  City  model,  with  which  we  were  able  to  show  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  different  forms  of  cultural  and  economic  segre¬ 
gation,  and.  most  importantly,  the  emergence  of  a  new 
socio-cultural  group  in  the  city  space  (Portugal!,  Benenson, 

Omer,  1994.  1997.  Benenson.  Portugali,  1995.  Portugali, 

Benenson.  1994,  1995.  1997).  Our  previous  studies  were 
based  on  the  presentation  of  the  individual  agent's  proper¬ 
ties.  namely  economic  stotus  and  cultural  identity,  as  one-di¬ 
mensional  quantitative  variables.  In  this  paper,  we  call  off 
this  oversimplifying  suggestion,  regarding  agent  cultural 
identity  and  consider  the  latter  as  a  multidimensional  and 
qualitative  variable.  Such  a  representation  implies  that  each 
individual  agent  in  the  model  has  its  own  personal  "cul¬ 
tural  code"  (reminiscence  in  its  nature  a  genetic  code), 
and  that  the  cultural  groups  of  the  city  consist  of  individu¬ 
als  with  identical  cultural  code.This  formulation  allows  us 
to  study  the  recurrent  process  of  sociocultural  emergence 
and  elimination  in  the  city. 


2.  The  model. 

The  model  we  present  elaborates  on  our  previous  City 
models.  Like  them.it  consists  of  two  interacting  layers  -  an 
infrastructure  submodel,  which  is  an  extension  of  cellular 
automata  and  represents  the  dynamics  of  the  city's  physi¬ 
cal  structure,  and  a  submodel  of  free  human  agents,  which 
describes  the  migratory  movements  of  individuals.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  past  formulation  in  its  definition  of  the  cultural 
identity  of  the  agents  -  this  is  the  novel  feature  we  study  in 
this  paper. 

2.1.  The  infrastructure  submodel. 

The  infrastructure  of  City  is  a  square  M"M  lattice  of  cells 
which  symbolizes  houses.  Each  house  can  be  either 
occupied  by  an  individual  agent  or  remain  empty.  We  con¬ 
sider  a  5"5  square  with  H(  in  the  center  as  the  neighborhood 
U(H#)  of  house  H(.  Houses  differ  in  their  value  V#.  Each 
time-step  the  value  of  the  house  is  determined  anew. When 
an  agent  A  occupies  house  H^,  its  value  is  updated  in 
accordance  with  A’s  economic  status  (see  below)  and 
the  average  value  of  the  neighboring  houses  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way 

v*V  <s‘»  *  OWV)  -  ')<v',>uyN(u(H^)  (ix 

where  <V„>U»  )  H„<  U(H1(),  HM#  H ,})/ 

(N(U(H^).|)is  an  average  of  houses*  values  in  U(H^ 
besides  Hf  and  N(U(H^))  is  a  number  of  houses  in  U(H^). 
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When  a  free  agent  leaves  house  H^.and  the  latter  remains 
unoccupied,  the  house's  value  V(  is  decreasing  at  a  con- 


where  d  <  I .  Here  and  below  we  omit .  when  possible. 


indices  of  location. 


2.2.  The  submodel  of  free  human  agents. 
The  individual  free  human  agents  of  City  have  the  ability 
to  estimate  the  state  of  the  city  on  its  two  layers  and  to 
behave  in  line  with  information  regarding  individual,  lo¬ 
cal  (referring  to  the  characteristics  of  the  neighborhood's 
and  the  neighbors'  state)  and  global  (referring  to  the  state 
of  the  whole  city)  levels  of  organization  in  the  city.  They 
immigrate  into  the  city,  occupy  and  change  residential  lo¬ 
cations  there,  and  leave  the  city  when  the  conditions  are 
unsatisfactory.The  agents  are  characterized  by  two  sets  of 
variables,  with  which  we  try  to  reflect  the  economic  and 


the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  human  individuals  in  the 


2.2.1.  Economic  characteristics. 


The  economic  state  of  agent  A  occupying  house  H  is  given 
by  As  economic  status  SvThe  dynamics  of  individual's  sta¬ 
tus  is  described  in  a  simple  logistic  way; 


where  RA  is  an  individual  rate  of  economic  growth,  that  does 
not  depend  on  t,  and  m  V*M  is  a  “mortgage  payment", 
proportional  to  a  house's  value. 


The  local  economic  information  available  to  individual  agent 
A,  occupying  a  house  H..  is  given  by  the  economic  status 
of  the  neighbors  and  the  houses'  values  in  the 
neighborhood.  Formally,  the  decision  of  the  model  indi¬ 
vidual  depends  on  the  difference  SDA  between  As  status 
and  the  mean  of  the  neighbors'  status  and  the  unoccupied 
neighboring  houses’  values 


SD*.  «Ai»(S>A-Py  (4). 

Where  P*,  *  <„{S*,  |  B  occupies  Hu  e  U<H„),  HM  # 


'  f  n  p  n 


1 97^ 


,JV*B  I  Hy  •  U(H^).  Hm  unoccupied,  HB#  H„», 
<N<U<H,))-I)  (5). 


Below  we  name  SOA  a  local  economic  tension  of  individual 


A  at  location  H„. 


The  global  economic  information  available  to  each  individual 
agent  is  given  by  an  average  of  houses’  values  V*  over  the 


|  k,  I  e  [I ,  M]>,<M'M)  (4). 


2.2.2.  The  cultural  code. 


Each  human  individual  enters  the  world  with  an  inherited 


genetic  code,  which  pre-program  his/her  possibilities  to 
behave  and  interact  with  other  individuals  when  creating 
groups  or  societies.  Inspired  by  this  perspective,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  every  individual  agent  in  our  model  enters  the 
city  with  a  “cultural  code",  which  defines  its  possibilities 
for  residential  behavior  and  interactions  with  other  agents. 
In  genetics  of  qualitative  features  as  well  in  studies  of  arti¬ 
ficial  life,  it  is  common  to  represent  the  individual's  geno¬ 
type  by  means  of  a  high-dimensional  binary  vector  (Banzhaf. 
1 994).  Below,  we  introduce  the  cultural  code  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  agent  in  the  same  manner.  As  emphasized  in  our 
previous  papers,  and  at  the  outset  of  the  present  one.  we 
suggest  that  human  agents  are  characterized  by  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  vary,  and.  consequently,  self-organize,  in  line  with  the 
dynamics  and  evolution  of  the  system  they  belong  to.  We, 
therefore,  suggest,  that  the  cultural  code  of  an  agent  and 
its  residential  behavior  can  change  through  its  interaction 
with  its  neighbors,  neighborhood,  and  the  city  as  a  whole. 


2.2.3.  Cultural  characteristics. 


The  cultural  code  of  an  individual  A  is  described  by  the  K- 

dimensional  Boolean  vector  CA  =  (cfc),  cfcJ,  tw . cu) 

where  e  {0,  I },  k  “  1 , 2, 3, ....  K.  As  a  result,  individuals 
of  2"  different  cultural  identities  might  exist  in  the  city. 
Individuals  A  and  B  have  different  identities  when  vectors 
CA  and  C,  differ  in  at  least  one  component.  Quantitatively 
we  measure  this  by  difference  r  between  A's  and  B's  iden- 
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The  representation  of  local  cultural  information  is  related  to 
the  notion  of  local  spatial  cognitive  dissonance  of  free  agent 
A  Applying  the  general  definition  (Portugali,  Benenson, 
1 995,  Haken,  Portugali,  1 995)  to  the  multidimensional  pres¬ 
entation  of  cultural  identity  we  define  local  spatial  cogni¬ 
tive  dissonance  CD,  of  agent  A  occupying  house  H(,  as 
an  average  of  the  differences  between  A's  identity  and  the 
identities  of  his  neighbors: 

CD-a  ■  „{r(e.,C't)  I  B  occupies  Hy  e  U(H^,  Hy# 
H^/(N^(U(H^)  -  I)  (•). 

where  N'JU(H^)  is  the  number  of  occupied  houses  in 

U(H^). 

If  individuals  similar  to  A  in  their  cultural  codes  are  segre¬ 
gated  in  the  city  at  a  certain  degree,  then  their  spatial  dis¬ 
tribution  might  affect  the  behavior  of  A  For  this  purpose 
we  define  a  global  cultural  information  GDA.  available  to 
free  agent  A,  about  the  level  of  residential  segregation  of 
the  individual  agents  of  identity  CA.We  use  the  Lieberson 
(1981)  segregation  index  LSRy  to  characterize  the  level 
of  segregation  of  a  certain  group  X  relative  the  other  group 
Y.  LSX  T  is  a  probability  for  individual  A  that  belongs  to 
group  X  and  located  at  house  H.  to  meet  a  member  of 
group  Y  within  U(H).The  complete  information  on  the 
residential  segregation  in  the  City  at  iteration  t  is  given  by 
the  2**2*  matrix  of  Lieberson  segregation  indices  LS'lr 
for  each  pair  of  cultural  identities  (X,Y).To  decrease  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  this  description  we  suggest  be¬ 
low  that  agent  As  behavior  depends  on  the  global  level  of 
segregation  of  its  cultural  group  relative  all  the  other  indi¬ 
viduals  token  together,  and  denote  the  corresponding  value 
of  Lieberson  index  as  LS*A.  The  dimension  of  the  latter 
description  equals  to  the  number  of  identities,  i.e.  2“.  The 
values  of  LSA  below  0.2  corresponds  to  visually  random 
distribution  of  agents  of  identity  CA,  while  the  values  above 
0.8  correspond  to  one  or  several  domains  occupied  by 
the  these  individuals  almost  exclusively.  Quantitatively,  we 
describe  the  global  cultural  information  an  agent  A  ac¬ 
counts  for  as: 

GD*a  *  max{0,  (LS<A  LS*)}f(  I  -  LS*>  (9). 


Here  LS*  is  the  value  of  Lieberson  index  that  corresponds 
to  visually  segregated  pattern,  and  below  we  set  LS*  equal 
to  0.4. 

We  suppose,  that  local  and  global  information  influence 
agent's  cultural  identity  in  alternative  ways.  High  local  cog¬ 
nitive  dissonance  CD‘A  forces  an  individual  agent  A  to 
change  its  cultural  identity,  and  an  A’s  reaction  to  the 
local  cognitive  dissonance  is  characterized  in  the  model 
by  a  sensitivity  LA  e  [0, 1].  In  the  opposite  direction,  high 
level  of  segregation  of  individual  agents  of  identity  CA,  forces 
A  to  preserve  its  current  identity,  and  an  agent's  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  global  segregation  is  characterized  by  a  sensitiv¬ 
ity  GA  e  [0, 1],  Below  we  suggest  that  LAandGA  are  in¬ 
herent  properties  of  A  and  do  not  depend  on  t 

The  change  in  an  agent’s  cultural  identity  thus  depends  on 
two  controversial  tendencies.  The  cultural  identity  of  an 
agent  A  can  be  changed  when  the  local  tendency  to  change 
an  identity  exceeds  the  global  tendency  to  preserve  it,  i.e. 
when  La  CD'a  >  GA  GD‘A.  If  the  latter  is  true,  then  the 
probability  that  the  i-th  component  of  CA  will  be  changed 
is  proportional  to  the  absolute  value  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fraction  of  this  component  among  A's  neighbors 
and  its  value  for  AAdditionally.  we  introduce  the  possibil¬ 
ity  for  a  “cultural  mutation"  with  probability  rm  per  com¬ 
ponent  of  identity.  As  a  result,  for  an  agent  A  of  identity 
c»  =  ('*,.>  c*,i>  "•  •  caj-  •••  •  c«x)  occupying  house  H,.  the 
probability  of  change  in  the  i-th  component  of  CA  to 
its  negation,  i.e.  from  ur.it  to  zero  or  vice  versa,  is 

Prci  *  "’"«>•  O-.CDV  G.GD^Absff- ♦  rjl 

(Sk  Abs(fk-  c'^)  ♦  r„  K)}  (10), 

where  fk  is  a  frequency  of  not  c'^k  in  the  cultural  identi¬ 
ties  of  A’s  neighbors  at  iteration  t: 

M{  c‘M  AND  (NOT  C^)!  B  occupies  Hu  e  U(H,), 
Hy#H^(N'ot(U(H,))-l)  (If). 

We  suppose  that  only  one  component  of  cultural  identity 
can  be  changed  at  a  time-step. 
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2.3.  Model  dynamics:  trade  off  between 
migration  and  individual’s  change. 

According  to  the  flow-chart  (Fig.  I ).  at  every  iteration,  each 
free  agent  A  in  the  city  decides  whether  to  move  from.or 
to  stay  at.  its  present  location.  As  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the 
probability  to  leave  a  house  increoses  monotonously,  and  the 
probability  to  occupy  a  new  house  decreases  monotonously 
with  an  increase  in  either  individual’s  economic  tension 
so*  (see  formula  4)  or  cultural  dissonance  CD*  (see 
formula  8). 

calculate  the  probability  that  agent  A  will  leave  its  house 
as: 

P(SD**,  CD**)  -  I  -  (I  -  p.(SD**))  (I  -  pc(CD**)) 

(U). 

and  the  probability  that  A  will  occupy  a  vacant  house 
as: 

q(SD**,  CD**.  H„)  -  q,(SD’*.HH)  q.(CD**,H^ 

(13), 

where  p  denotes  the  probability  to  leave  a  house,  q  de¬ 
notes  the  conditional  probability  to  occupy  a  vacant  house 
Hr  when  it  is  the  only  possible  choice,  and  indices  e  and  c 
denote  economic  and  cultural  components  A  vacant  house 


H'  is  attractive  for  an  agent  A,  when  at  least  four  houses 
in  U(H|)  are  occupied.  For  details  see  Portugal!,  Benenson, 
Omer  (1*97). 

The  conjunction  between  individual,  local  and  global  fac¬ 
tors,  can  lead  individual  agent  A  to  decide  to  continue  to 
occupy  house  H  in  spite  of  high  economic  tension  and 
cultural  dissonance.  The  reason,  for  example,  might  be  a 
lack  of  attractive  vacant  houses  in  the  city.  The  bask  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  City  model  is  that  in  such  a  situation  the 
dissonance  is  resolved  either  by  leaving  the  city,  or  by  change 

in  the  properties  of  the  free  agent  itself. 

2.3.1.  Free  agent’s  behavior  under 
increasing  economic  tension. 

The  change  in  the  individual's  status  is  an  inherent  source 
of  the  City  economic  dynamics.  If  an  agent's  status  changes 
significantly  faster,  or  slower,  than  the  average  status  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  agent  either  tries  to  migrate  to  another 
location  or  "goes  bankrupt"  according  to  ( I )  and  migrates 
out  of  the  city. 

2.3.2.  Free  agent’s  behavior  under 
increasing  cultural  cognitive  dissonance. 

An  inherent  source  of  the  City  cultural  dynamics  is  a  mu- 


Internal  migrations  loop  Immigration  loop 


Figure  1 
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Probabilities  to  leave/occupy  a  house 


Probability 
to  leave  a  house 


Probability 
to  occupy  a  house 


Figure  2 


tation  process,  that  prevents  the  City  fr”  ng  cul¬ 
turally  homogeneous.  An  individual  «.  m  an 

heterogeneous  neighborhood  of  non-zero  -  ••an-  e.  ei¬ 
ther  succeeds  to  change  residence,  or  tails  and.  thus,  ei¬ 
ther  changes  an  identity  towards  the  “modal”  identity  of 
the  neighbors  (Fig.  I ),  or  preserves  its  current  identity  du : 
to  high  level  of  segregation  of  agents  of  similar  identity  in 
the  city  (see  formula  10).  Unlike  the  changes  in  the  one¬ 
dimensional  economic  status,  the  changes  of  agents'  cul¬ 
tural  identity  do  not  decrease  the  cultural  diversity  of  the 
city  when  K  >  I.As  an  example  consider  the  agents  lo¬ 
cated  at  a  boundary  between  two  segregated  groups  of 

individuals  (0,0,0,...  ,0)  and  (I,  I,  I . I). According 

to  (10).  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the  identity  of.  say, 
the  (0,0,0,... , 0)-agent  will  change  to  a  new  one  with  a 
unit  at  one  of  the  components  and,  thus,  will  differ  from 
identities  of  the  agents  of  both  groups.  This  salient  conse¬ 
quence  of  multidimensional  representation  of  C,  deter¬ 
mines  most  of  the  results  below. 


2.3.3.  Emigration. 

We  have  stated  above  that  an  individual,  whose  economic 
status  reaches  zero,  leaves  the  City  A  free  agent  that  failed 
to  reside  might  (I)  leave  the  City  with  probability  pu;  (2) 
change  cultural  identity  with  the  probability  given  by  ( 10): 
and  (3)  stay  at  his  current  location  and  do  not  change  at 


2.3.4.  Immigration. 

At  every  time-step,  a  con'  uni  number  of  I  individuals  try 
to  enter  the  city  from  outside  and  to  occupy  a  house  in  it 
The  economic  status  S5  and  growth  rate  R,  of  each  immi¬ 
grant  I  are  assigned  random*?  aid  independently.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  S,  is  a  normal  truncated  on  [min^S*1). 
max^(S-')]  with  a  mean  equals  to  the  instantaneous 
mean  status  of  the  city  agents  and  constant  CV. 

The  distribution  of  R,  is  a  normal  truncated  on  f0.  R1 
and  does  not  depend  on  t 

Cultural  identity  of  the  immigrants  is  assigned  at  random, 
in  proportion  to  the  current  fractions  of  agents  of  each  of 
the  2*  possible  identities. 
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3.  Results. 


The  aim  of  our  model  is  to  examine  the  process  of  socio¬ 
cultural  emergence  in  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
can  vary  in  their  cultural  identity  according  to  potentially 
infinite  number  of  traits.  To  qualify  as  a  newly  emerging 
socio-cuttural  entity,  a  group  of  individuals  must  fulfill  si¬ 
multaneously  three  conditions  (Portugali.  Benenson.  Omer, 
1 997).  At  the  individual  level  the  members  of  the  group 
must  have  the  same  cultural  identity,  at  the  local  level 
most  of  the  group  members  should  be  located  within 
neighborhoods  of  their  own.  and  at  the  global  level  the 
number  of  group  members  and  their  spatial  segregation 
have  to  be  sufficiently  high. 

Our  previous  studies  (Portugali.  Benenson.  Omer,  1 999, 
1 997,  Benenson.  Portugali.  I99S,  Portugali.  Benenson.  1994, 
1995, 1997)  show  that  different  sets  of  parameters  might 
generate  three  kinds  of  residential  dynamics  in  the  City. 
One  is  a  “random"  city,  another  is  a  "homogeneous"  city, 
in  which  most  of  the  agents  belong  to  the  same  group,  and 
the  third  is  characterized  by  a  complex  structureAll  these 
regimes  are  observed  in  the  present  study  too,  and.  below, 
we  deal  with  the  set  of  parameters  that  entails  the  most 
interesting  "structured”  dynamics.  In  this  paper  we  are 
specifically  interested  in  the  question  of  whether  the  resi¬ 
dential  distribution  of  the  individual  agents  in  the  city 
evolves  towards  a  state  that  can  be  called  "persistent”  in 
some  respect  and.  if  so.  what  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
state.  In  particular,  what  is  the  number,  and  the  level  of 
segregation,  of  the  emerging  socio-cultural  entities;  are  they 
fixed?  do  they  vanish  in  time?  what  is  their  “life-history"? 
Below  we  concentrate  on  cultural  identity  only  and,  there¬ 
fore,  set  (SO-A)*Oandq.(SO'vH,)-  I 

3.1.  Parameters’  value  and  initial 
conditions. 

The  scenarios  we  run  share  the  following  conditions: 

I.  City  is  a  44*40  lattice. 

2  Initially,  at  t  *  0.  each  cell  within  a  circle  of  3-cell  diam¬ 
eter.  located  at  the  center  of  city  lattice,  is  randomly 
occupied  by  individuals  of  all-zero  cultural  identity  (0, 
0.0,...,0). 
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1  Immigration  rate  I  equals  4,  or  0.25%  of  maximum 
number  of  the  city  residents  -  I  *00. 

4  Probability  pu  to  leave  the  city,  when  failing  to  occupy 
a  new  house,  equals  0.075 

5.  Distributions  of  sensitivities  I-  and  G  are  uniform  on 
[0,  l].They  are  assigned  to  the  agents  independently 
of  each  other. 

&  Mutation  rate  rm  is  0.02. 

7.  Threshold  group  size  sufficient  to  recognize  a  group 
as  an  “entity"  is  40  individuals  (enabling  up  to  40  dif¬ 
ferent  identities  to  exist  simultaneously  in  the  city). 
At  present,  our  computer  allows  us  to  study  the  system 
behavior  when  the  dimension  of  the  cultural  identity  vec¬ 
tor  C4  is  less  or  equal  to  5  .  The  question  of  whether  the 
case  of  K  *  S  is  representative  of  a  higher-dimensional  CA, 
will  be  studied  further. 

The  results  below  are  common  for  five  repetitions  of  each 


3.2.  Presentation  of  the  City  patterns. 

There  exist  certain  difficulties  in  presenting  the  spatial 
characteristics  of  the  city  when  a  cultural  identity  is  a 
multidimensional  vector.  To  present  the  image  of  the  city, 
we  use  below  three  kinds  of  maps  The  first  one  is  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  agents’  cultural  identity,  with  each  identity  marked 
by  its  own  color.  This  presentation  is  the  most  detailed 
one,  but  is  unacceptable  for  K  >  2,  in  view  of  high  number 
and  non-linear  ordering  of  identities.  The  second  type  of 
maps  is  that  of  difference  rfCA.C,)  between  the  identity 
C,  of  agent  A.  occupying  house  H  and  an  a  priori  chosen 
identity  that  equals,  say,  C,  *  (0, 0, 0, ...  ,  0).  This  map 
shows  the  effects  that  do  not  depend  on  K.  but  its  disad¬ 
vantage  is  that  several  different  identities  CA  can  equally 
differ  from  the  selected  for  comparison.  The  third  map  is 
that  of  a  distribution  of  cultural  cognitive  dissonance  of 
the  residents.This  map  is  a  surrogate  of  Stability-Instability 
Surface  (Portugali,  Benenson,  Omer,  1995)  in  the  sense 
that  the  higher  is  the  dissonance,  the  higher  is  the  chance 
that  the  state  of  a  given  house  will  change. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  analysis,  let  us  point  out  that  the 
dynamics  of  the  distribution  of  cultural  identity  depends 
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on  the  number  K  of  its  components.  In  general,  an  h.  crease 
in  K  increases  the  "resolution”  of  identity,  but  keeps  the 
range  of  its  variability.  Wt  mean  here  that  according  to  (7) 
the  maximal  possible  value  of  rfC^C*),  i.e.  difference  be¬ 
tween  individual  A  of  identity  CA  and  individual  B  of  the 
opposite  identity  Cs  (CA  =  (0, 0,0,. ..,0) and  C,  =  (l,  I, 
I, ...  ,  I),  for  instance)  remains  equal  to  unit,  no  matter 
what  K  is. 

3.3  Model  dynamics  for  low-dimensional 
cultural  identity:  K  =  1  and  K  «  2. 

The  case  of  K  >  I  corresponds  to  our  previous  analysis  of 
residential  segregation  between  two  cultural  groups 
(Portugal!,  Benenson.  Omer,  1 994).  The  city  dynamics  in 
that  case  entailed  a  fast  self-organization  of  (0)-  and  (I)- 
iden titles  within  cwo  or  several  segregated  patches.  The 
boundaries  between  the  homogeneous  patches  remain  the 
areas  of  instability,  with  intensive  exchange  of  individuals 
(Fig.  3a.  compare  to  Portugali.  Benenson,  Omer.  1994). 

When  K  equals  two.  the  dynamics  of  the  city  still  resem¬ 
ble  some  of  our  previous  results  (Portugali.  Benenson,  1 997, 
Portugali  Benenson.  Omer.  1997).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
runs,  in  line  with  the  restriction  of  mutation  process  by 
one  component  per  iteration,  only  (0, 1 )-  and  ( 1 , 0)-agents 
emerge.  The  numbers  and  the  level  of  segregation  of  the 
initial  (0, 0)-  and  of  new  (0, 1 )-  and  ( 1 . 0)-identities  reach 
the  levels  satisfying  the  conditions  of  socio-cultural  emer¬ 
gence.  to  t  -  100.  when  the  fraction  of  unoccupied  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  city  is  at  a  level  of  25%.The  agents  of  (0, 1 )-  or 
( 1 , 0)-<den  titles  that  change  it  to  a  ( I ,  I )  because  of  muta¬ 
tion  or  dissonance  with  the  neighbors,  still  have  the  vacant 
houses  to  reside.  As  a  result,  the  (1,1)  socio-cultural  en¬ 
tity  emerges  in  the  City  (Fig.  3b)  in  ail  of  the  model  runs  to 
t  -  400.  In  parallel,  the  number  of  vacant  houses  tends  to 
approach  zero,  and  strong  competition  for  houses  turns 
to  be  the  factor  that  defines  the  survival  of  the  entities.  In 
general,  the  survival  of  a  certain  entity  is  defined  by  the 
position  and  the  size  of  the  domains,  it  occupies. The  high 
value  of  the  perimeter/area  relation,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mon  boundary  with  an  opposite  entity  (e.g.  (0, 1)  for  (I, 
0)-agents)  decreases  the  chance  that  the  entity  will  per¬ 


sist  As  a  result,  in  a  long  run  (we  stopped  the  simulations 
at  t  *  2500)  the  number  of  socio-cultural  entities,  exist¬ 
ing  simultaneously  in  the  city  for  K  ■  2,  fluctuates  between 
three  and  four,  and  the  life-span  of  the  entities  is  of  the 
order  of  500  iterations. 

Let  us  now  skip  an  intermediate  cases  of  K  equals  3  and  4. 
and  proceed  with  K  *  5. 

3.4.  Model  dynamics  for  high-dimensional 
cultural  identity:  K  -  5. 

3.4.1  Initial  stage  of  the  model  dynamics. 
The  number  of  possible  identities  for  this  case  is  2s  *  32. 
The  first  mutant  agents  belong  to  one  of  five  “dose-to- 
zero"  identities,  which  are  characterized  by  unit  at  one  of 
the  components  and  zeros  at  the  rest  of  them  and.  com¬ 
pared  to  K  *  2.  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  them  will 
emerge  at  the  first  stage  of  the  city  development.  In  the 
five  runs  we  did.  their  number  vary  between  two  and  four. 

3.4.2.  Persistent  dynamics  of  the  city. 

The  entities  that  emerge  first  determine  the  further  dy¬ 
namics  of  the  city.  In  a  way  similar  to  the  case  of  K  ■  2.  the 
boundaries  between  two  homogeneous  domains  (occu¬ 
pied  by  the  entities  that  emerged  at  the  first  stage)  and 
the  heterogeneous  domains,  occupied  [  y  the  agents  of 
varying  identities,  are  areas  of  instability.  The  agents  lo¬ 
cated  there,  either  leave  their  houses  or  change  their  iden¬ 
tity.  None  of  the  properties  of  the  certain  socio-cultural 
entity  currently  existing  in  the  City  can  be  predicted  in  a 
long  run.  As  a  result  we  cannot  follow  the  qualitative  bte 
of  certain  identity,  but  still  are  able  to  understand  and  pre¬ 
dict  are  the  properties  of  the  model  city  as  a  complex 
self-organizing  system: 

I  .The  persistent  city  structure  is  characterized  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  spatially  homogeneous  domains,  the  population  of 
which  forms  socio-cultural  entities,  and  domains  that  are 
heterogeneous  at  different  level.  The  former  cover  about 
half  of  the  city  for  K  ■  5  (Fig.  3c). 

2.A  limited  number  of  cultural  entities  can  exist  in  the  city 
simultaneously  (Fig.  3c,  Fig.  4). 
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3.  Th«  life-span  of  sooo-culturzl  entity  is  finite  and  the 
entities  replace  each  other  in  the  city  space. About  20%  of 
the  entities  persist  in  the  city  1 1  iterations  or  longer  and 
10%  persist  25  iterations  or  longer  (Fig.  5). 


4. The  distribution  of  cultural  differences  rfCA,C,)  between 
the  cultural  identity  CA  of  agent  A,  and  certain  "basic"  cul¬ 
tural  identity  C,  (C,  *  (0,  0,  0,  0,  0)  for  the  maps  we 
present  here)  is  self-organizing  as  well  (Fig.  3).This  distri¬ 
bution  has  two  opposing  characteristics.  First,  in  general, 
the  difference  r(CA,C,)  increases  with  the  increase  in  the 
distance  from  the  location  of  the  agents  of  the  C,  identity. 
Second,  non-tmear  ordering  of  the  identities  implies  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  adjacent  areas  of  entities  CA  and  C(.  that 
equally  differ  from  C(  (i.e.  r(CA,C,)  -  r(C,,CJ).  but  dif¬ 
fer  also  among  themselves  (i.e.  r(CA,C  J  is  high).  See.  for 
instance,  the  bottom  part  of  Fig.  3c.  where  the  boundary 
between  yellow  and  violet  domains  is  an  area  of  high  dis- 
sonance.This  property,  determined  by  the  multidimensional 
and  quantitative  nature  of  cultural  identity  of  the  model 
agent,  limits  the  City's  instability  from  below.  With  an  in¬ 


crease  in  the  segregation  in  the  city,  its  instability  does  not 
converge  to  zero  (Fig.  6)  and  several  unstable  zones  are 
preserved.  We  can  say.  thus,  that  the  city  is  self-organizir.g 
and  evolving  toward  critical  internal  structure,  that  pre¬ 
serves  the  ability  to  changes. 

4.  Conclusions  and  Discussion. 

Our  research  is  based  on  the  idea,  chat  an  individual  hu¬ 
man  agent  is  able  to  change  him/herself,  depending  on  in¬ 
formation  at  different  levels  of  self-organizing  city  struc¬ 
ture.  Such  an  idea  implies  the  possibility  of  socio-cultural 
emergence  in  the  city  (Portugal  Benenson,  1 997,  Portugali. 
Benenson,  Omer.  1 997),  In  this  paper,  we  introduce  the 
notion  of“cu!tura)  code’’  which  describes  the  individual  as 
a  multidimensional  and  qualitative  unit  From  this  perspec¬ 
tive,  follows  three  new  qualitative  phenomena.  First  recur¬ 
rent  self-organization,  emergence  and  extinction  of  the  socio¬ 
cultural  groups  in  the  city.  Second,  only  a  limited  number  of 
cultural  entities  (from  a  large  number  of  possible  ones)  can 
exist  simultaneously  in  the  city  space.  Third,  the  city  as  a 


City’s  instability,  given  by  fraction  of  agents  that  want  to  leave 
a  house,  vs  number  of  socio-cultural  entities 
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whole  tends  towards  a  self-orgonaed  critical  state  that  pre¬ 
serves  cultural  instability.  As  a  result,  the  city  cultural  land¬ 
scape  is  a  mixture  of  a  few  homogeneous  domains,  each 
one  occupied  by  individuals  at  a  certain  socio-cuttura!  iden¬ 
tity.  and  areas  of  heterogeneous  popuJabon.The  identities 
of  the  existing  socio-cultural  entities  and  their  further  evo¬ 
lution  depend  an  the  emerging  situation  and  cannot  be 
predicted  in  advance. 

An  important  question  we  do  not  discuss  in  the  present 
paper  concerns  the  consequences  of  the  interrelations 
between  self-organizing  cultural  and  economic  city  struc- 
tures.The  evolution  of  the  latter  has  intensively  been  stud¬ 
ied  during  the  last  three  decades,  when  most  of  the  recent 
efforts  are  performed  within  the  framework  of  the  Cellu¬ 
lar  Automata  models.  The  CA  modeling  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  effects  of  self-organization  in  the  city  space.  (Batty. 
Xie.  1 994.  Itami.  1 994,  Benati,  1 997.  Sanders  et  al.  1 977). 
The  resolution  of  CA  models  is  at  the  level  of  several 
parcels  of  land,  and  the  their  outcome  is  in  good  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  dynamics  of  the  real  cities  (Wu.  1 996,White, 
Engelen.  Uljee,  1 997).The  number  of  the  cell  states  in  CA 
models,  which  usually  refer  to  land  uses  (housing,  industry, 
commerce,  etc  ),  is  always  predetermined  with  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  no  new  form  of  land  use  can  emerge  in  the  city. 
Our  agent-based  models  operate  at  the  level  of  separate 
individuals  and  houses  and  enable  the  possibility  of  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  qualitatively  new  groups  in  the  city  space 
(Benenson.  Portugali.  1 995).  When  cultural  and  economic 
characteristics  of  agents  are  considered  together,  we  can 
demonstrate  coherent  self-organization  of  the  city  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  landscapes  (Portugali,  Benenson.  1 995). 
The  phenomenon  of  socio-cultural  emergence  provides  a 
low-resolution  mechanism  that  enables  qualitative  bifur¬ 
cations  of  the  city  spatial  dynamics  (Haken,  Portugali.  1995). 
The  construction  of  a  comprehensive  model,  that  com¬ 
bines  cellular  automata  with  the  agent-based  approach  can 
be  a  further  step  towards  understanding  the  dynamics  of 
the  city  as  a  self-organizing  system. 
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Abstract. 

There  have  been  recent  advances  in  the  numerical  model¬ 
ling  of  hydraulic  and  sediment  transport  processes  at  a 
fine  scale,  but  the  ability  to  extrapolate  these  advances  to 
a  larger  scale  is  rarely  realised.  Existing  approaches  have 
been  based  upon  linked  cross  sections,  giving  a  quasi  2-d 
view,  which  is  able  to  effectively  simulate  sediment  trans¬ 
port  for  a  single  river  reach.  A  catchment  represents  a 
whole  discrete  dynamic  system  within  which  there  are 
channel,  floodplain  and  slope  processes  operating  over  a 
wide  range  of  space  and  time  scales.  A  Cellular  Automaton 
(CA)  approach  has  been  used  to  overcome  some  of  these 
difficulties,  in  which  the  landscape  is  represented  as  a  se¬ 
ries  of  fixed  size  cells.  At  every  model  iteration,  each  cell 
acts  only  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
bours  in  accordance  with  appropriate  rules. 

The  model  presented  here  takes  approximations  of  exist¬ 
ing  flov  nd  sediment  transport  equations,  and  integrates 
them,  together  with  slope  and  floodplain  approximations, 
within  a  cellular  automaton  framework.  This  method  has 
been  applied  to  the  Catchment  of  Cam  Gill  Beck  (4.2  km2 
)  above  Starbotton,  upper  Wharfedale,  a  tributary  of  the 
River  Wharfe.  North  Yorkshire.  UK. 

This  approach  provides  for  the  first  time  a  workable  model 
of  the  whole  catchment  at  a  meso  scale  ( 1  in).  Preliminary 
results  show  the  evolution  of  bars,  braids,  terraces  and 
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alluvial  fans  which  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
field,  and  indicates  the  emergence  of  significantly  non¬ 
linear  behaviour. 

Introduction 

Fluvial  sediment  transport  and  the  supply  of  sediment  to 
and  from  the  floodplain  are  the  most  important  processes 
in  the  evolution  of  a  catchment  For  this  and  other  rea¬ 
sons.  fluvial  models,  operating  at  a  .ariety  of  scales,  have 
taken  a  precedence  in  geomorphology  These  range  from 
the  three  dimensional  modelling  of  circulation  surround¬ 
ing  a  confluence,  detailed  two  dimensional  finite  element 
grids  of  water  surface  profiles  (Nicholas  1 997.  Bates  et  al 
1997)  and  the  more  classic'  one  dimensional  approach  of 
calculating  over  cross  sections,  such  as  HEC  II.  Most  ap¬ 
pear  successful,  but  due  to  the  complexity  of  solving  the 
complex  Navier-Stokes  equations  used.are  computationally 
restricted  to  operating  in  a  confined  area. They  also  fail  to 
account  for  processes  outside  of  this  study  reach,  such  as 
mass  movement,  hydrology  and  changes  in  upstream  sedi¬ 
ment  supply. 

Other  authors,  Howard  ( 1 994, 1 996),  Polarski  ( 1 997)  take 
a  different  approach,  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  slope 
processes,  Howard  simplifies  channel  operations  to  a  sub 
grid  cell  process,  with  values  for  width  and  depth  calcu¬ 
lated  using  empirical  relationships.  This  approach  allows 
the  aggradation  and  degradation  of  the  channel,  in  the  con- 
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text  of  the  whole  catchment,  but  does  not  allow  the  for¬ 
mation  of  terraces,  a  flood  plain  stratigraphy,  or  differing 
channel  forms  which  geomorphologists  use  to  interpret 
past  environmental  change. 

Whilst  both  of  these  approaches  are  fruitful,  the  former, 
hydraulic  approach  crades  catchment  scale  realism  for  lo¬ 
cal  flood  p lain  accuracy,  whereas  the  latter  sacrifices  chan¬ 
nel  accuracy  for  realism  at  the  catchment  scale.Two  rea¬ 
sons  for  chis  split  can  be  identified.  Firstly,  numerical  flow 
modelling  mainly  comes  from  a  strongly  engineering  back¬ 
ground,  where  the  prime  consideration  is  the  channel.The 
second  reason  is  scale. 

When  examining  a  topic  as  complex  as  landscape  evolu¬ 
tion.  there  are  numerous  processes  acting  over  a  wide 
range  of  time  and  space  scales.These  range  from  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  pebble  in  a  split  second,  to  the  creep  on  a 
mountainside  over  thousands  of  years. The  importance  of 
a  mass  landslide  in  changing  che  landscape  is  obvious,  but 
should  we  ignore  the  pebble's  movement?  If  we  assume 
our  landscape  to  be  a  chaotic  system,  highly  sensitive  to 
initial  conditions,  then  the  pebbles'  action  is  important,  as 
is  the  butterfly  effect  to  a  climate  modeller.  Lane  et  al  ( 1 997) 
seems  to  confirm  this  idea,  suggesting  that  fluvial  system 
behaviour  is  highly  dependant  upon  its  context.  This 
presents  a  major  problem  for  a  modeller  in  selecting  an 
appropriate  level  of  resolution.  For  example,  if  studying 
the  Rhine  Basin,  how  far  should  we  account  for  the  turbu¬ 
lence  generated  by  the  movement  of  a  5mm  clast?  In  prin¬ 
ciple  the  answer  is  not  clear,  as  there  are  critical  moments 
when  it  influences  the  outcome,  but  in  practice  computa¬ 
tional  limits  effectively  exclude  such  a  high  level  of  detail. 

Incorporating  small  scale  processes  in  a  catchment  model 
is  troublesome,  because  of  these  scale  ranges.  The 
computationally  intensive  nature  of  finite  element  meth¬ 
ods  makes  their  use  impracticable  over  the  long  timescale 
that  slope  influences  require  (>1000  years),  and  it  is  simi¬ 
larly  impossible  for  them  to  provide  models  for  the  full 
spectrum  of  flood  events.  Furthermore,  over  the  course 
of  a  flood,  catchments  are  spatially  dynamic.  Stream  heads 
may  extend,  new  tributaries  and  channels  may  form.  For 
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hydraulic  modelling  this  creates  numerous  problems,  as 
changes  in  bed/floodplain  topography  and  spatial  changes 
in  the  network  require  a  frequent  re- definition  of  the  mesh 
of  nodes  used,  which  is  highly  time  consuming,  especially  if 
a  curvilinear  approach  is  used. 

In  this  paper,  a  cellular  automaton  (CA)  model,  simple  in 
concept  yet  complex  in  implementation,  is  applied  to  an 
entire  small  upland  catchmentThis  model  aims  to  recon¬ 
cile  scale  Issues  by  dividing  the  catchment  into  uniform 
I  m  2  grid  cells.  This  resolution  is  chosen  as  being  small 
enough  to  allow  representation  of  fluvial  processes,  yet 
large  enough  to  encompass  a  whole  catchment.  Further¬ 
more.  to  resolve  temporal  scale  problems  a  variable  time 
step  is  used  which  is  dependant  upon  the  erosion  rates. 
This  allows  the  representation  of  small  scale  processes 
such  as  fluvial  erosion,  yet  incorporates  the  long  term  ef¬ 
fects  of  vegetation  change  and  soil  creep.  This  model  is 
being  developed  as  part  of  on-going  research  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  relative  effects  of  climate  change  and  humans  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  upland  landscape  over  the  Holocene 
(Coulthard  et  al  1 996, 1 997,  Macklin  &  Lewin  1 993).  In  this 

paper  the  Authors  wish  to  : 

1 .  Focus  on  the  models  unique  application  at  this  scale. 

2.  Investigate  examples  of  non  linear  behaviour  in  the  rela¬ 

tionships  between  processes. 

3.  To  consider  an  appropriate  choice  of  scale,  for  models 

of  environmental  change. 

Method. 

The  model  is  applied  to  the  catchment  of  Cam  Gill  beck,  a 
tributary  of  the  River  Wharfe,  above  the  hamlet  of 
Starbottoi  i,  North  Yorkshire, ' JK.  The  CA  method  used 
and  details  regarding  its  implementation  are  described  in 
full  by  Coulthard  et  ol  ( 1 996, 1 997)  but  sumarised  below. 

The  catchment  was  digitised  from  1:10  000  scale  Ord¬ 
nance  Survey  map  contours.This  data,  with  additional  EDM 
surveyed  detail  for  the  valley  floor  was  combined  using 
theTOPOGRID  command  In  ARC-INFO  to  create  a  I  m2 
resolution  DEM,  of  fl.2  million  points  (figure  I .).  Within 
this  topographic  representation,  each  grid  cell  has  proper- 
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ties  of  elevation,  discharge,  vegetation,  water  depth,  and 
grainsize  For  every  model  iteration,  these  values  are  al¬ 
tered  in  accordance  only  to  their  immediate  neighbour 
and  four  sets  of  processes. The  first  component  is  a  model 
of  hill  slope  hydrology,  using  an  adaptation  of  TOPMODEL 
(Beven  &  Kirkby  79)  with  an  exponential  soil  moisture 
store. The  second  input  is  a  hydraulic  routing  scheme,  uti¬ 
lising  bed  slope  and  calculating  depth  with  an  adaptation 
of  Mannings  formulae.  Thirdly,  fluvial  erosion  and  deposi¬ 
tion  using  the  Einstein-Brown  ( I9S0)  equation,  applied  to 
five  different  grainsize  fractions  incorporated  with  a  3  strata 
active  layer  system  similar  to  that  used  by  Parker  ( 1 990) 
and  Hoey  &  Ferguson  ( 1 994).  Finally,  mass  movement  races 
are  calculated,  incorporating  a  factor  of  safety  which 
changes  with  the  soil  saturation. 

Two  main  scenarios  have  been  applied  to  the  model.  Firstly 
fifteen  floods  of  equal  magnitude,  equivalent  to  a  bankfull 
discharge  have  been  simulated,  to  show  cumulative  changes 
in  sediment  discharge  and  morphology.  Secondly,  a  larger 
flood  approximating  to  a  5  year  flood  event  was  simu- 


Results. 

Figure  2  shows  the  results  of  running  1 5  floods  of  approxi¬ 
mately  bankfull  discharge  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
catchment  This  graph  shows  two  values,  firstly  the  amount 
moved  in  each  flood  and  secondly  the  amount  removed 
from  the  catchment  The  initial  conditions  were  with  an 
untouched'  catchment  where  every  cell  had  the  same 
grainsize  content  This  meant  that  for  the  first  few  runs 
large  amounts  of  material  were  removed  because  the  chan¬ 
nel  was  armouring  itself  from  these  initial  conditions  and 
had  a  high  sediment  availability.  Subsequent  to  this  peak, 
the  catchment  displays  a  non  linear  pattern  of  behaviour, 
with  unrelated  peaks  in  the  sediment  discharge.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  movement  of  ‘slugs’  (Nicholas  et  o / 
1995)  of  sediment  down  stream,  and  the  consequent  re- 
mobilisation  of  these,  in  later  floods.These  peaks  in  activ¬ 
ity  can  be  also  be  linked  to  the  input  of  landslides.  Mass 
movement  producing  an  input  of  fines  into  the  system. 
When  monitoring  the  model's  operation,  the  activity  in 
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the  catchment  corresponds  to  that  of  the  hydrograph.  Lit¬ 
tle  happens  until  the  peak  of  the  hydrograph  occurs  then 
there  is  a  flurry  of  activity  as  sediment  is  mobilised.  This 
then  decreases  with  the  filing  limb.  There  are  however 
episodes  of  activity  during  fairly  low  flow  times.  This  is 
again  attributed  to  the  input  of  mass  movement  from  the 
slopes. 

Figures  3  to  6  show  the  confluence  section  as  indicated  in 
Figure  I  .These  show  the  confluence  of  the  main  two  up¬ 
land  channels.  Figure  3  shows  the  'initial  conditions  of  the 
area,  where  a  small  discharge  has  been  run  down  the  catch¬ 
ment,  resulting  in  the  definition  and  formation  of  channels. 
Figure  4  shows  the  same  region  after  the  1 6  floods  out¬ 
lined  in  Figure  2  above.  Figure  S  shows  again  the  same 
area,  but  after  I  large  flood  of  approximately  5  year  return 
interval.  These  three  views  show  the  activity  of  several 
processes.  The  floods  have  led  to  the  development  of  a 
fan'  like  structure  at  the  base  of  the  right  hand  tributary, 
produced  by  fines  from  the  upland  areas.This  has  caused 
the  widening  of  the  channel  opposite  and  downstream.  A 
multiple  channel  has  formed  here,  due  to  the  large  sedi¬ 
ment  influx,  the  channel  diverging  and  converging.  Figure  6 
corroborates  these  observations,  showing  the  grainsize 
distribution  for  the  section  after  the  1 6  floods.This  shows 
an  ‘armouring’  down  the  centre  of  the  multiple  channels 
and  a  'glut'  of  fine  material  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  fan. 

Figures  7  a  &  b,  show  two  plan-views  of  one  small  section 
of  80  by  30m,  as  outlined  on  Figure  I  .  Flow  is  from  top  to 
bottom.  On  the  right  are  four  cross  sections  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  sections  on  the  grainsize  chart.  This  is  a  lower 
part  of  the  channel  seen  after  the  1 6  floods  mentioned 
above.  Here,  two  distinctly  different  formations  have  oc¬ 
curred.  In  the  upper  two  sections,  the  flow  emerges  from 
a  narrow  constrained  section  into  a  wide  valley  floor.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  has  been  deposition,  with  the  formation 
of  a  coarse  deposit  on  the  right  side.  30m  downstream, 
where  the  system  is  eroding,  removing  the  deposits  from 
above,  the  opposite  has  occurred,  where  there  is  a  fine 
deposit  on  the  left  of  the  channel.These  features  are  very 
similar  to  a  'boulder  berm'  and  side  bar  /  terrace,  in  both 
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Figure  8.  Section  2,  showing  plan  view  of  shaded  relief  Grainsize  attd four  cross  sections. 
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their  ptanform  and  morphology.  Although  this  is  only  a 
preliminary  run  of  the  model,  a  brief  field  recconaisance 
shows  a  high  correlation  in  both  location  and  morphology. 

Discussion. 

Observations  of  catchment  dynamics  show  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  non  linear  behaviour,  from  the  hydrograph  output 
to  sediment  discharges  (Lane  «  of  1997,  Evans  1 996). The 
model  depicts  similar  behaviour,  with  an  unpredictable  sedi¬ 
ment  discharge,  showing  a  partial  decoupling  between  the 
hydrograph  and  sediment  transport  processes.  Obviously 
there  cannot  be  much  sediment  transport  without  a  flood, 
but  a  flood  does  not  pertain  to  sediment  transport.  The 
initial  runs  of  the  model,  as  described  above,  show  the 
formation  of  landslides,  berms,  bars,  braids,  terraces  and 
alluvial  fans,  of  similar  magnitude  and  form  to  those  ob¬ 
served  in  the  study  area.  These  have  all  ‘evolved'  over  the 
I 5  floods,  the  model  starting  with  featureless  valley  floors, 
equal  initial  conditions  and  distributions  of  sediment.  The 
behaviour  and  formation  of  these  features  is  all  sympto¬ 
matic  of  non  linear  behaviour. The  grainsize  distribution  in 
figure  6  is  a  good  example,  with  fines  in  areas  of  lower 
slopes  where  sediment  has  collected  and  armouring  in  the 
channels.  Throughout  the  16  runs  of  the  model,  there  is  a 
constant  interaction  between  the  channel  and  these  stores, 
being  re-mobilised  and  dispersed  on  some  floods,  yet  left 
on  others.  The  braided  patter  observed  in  figures  4  and  5 
again  is  a  result  of  these  nonlinearities.  The  ptanform  is 
constantly  shifting,  channels  growing  in  one  area,  yet  de¬ 
clining  in  another. 

The  model  shows  chaotic  tendencies  in  its  sensitivity  to 
initial  conditions. When  the  elevation  data  is  saved  to  file, 
the  values  are  truncated  to  6  decimal  places.  When  the 
data  is  re-loaded  and  the  model  run,  different  results 
emerge  from  when  the  values  are  retained  in  the  compu¬ 
ter  memory  at  their  foil  length. 

Are  these  complex  responses  simply  a  condition  of  the 
models  design!  What  happens  to  this  response  if  more 
processes  are  integrated,  such  as  a  better  hydrolo^cal 
model,  or  slope  representation!  Initial  sensitivity  testing 
hints  that  whilst  altering  the  laws  used  gives  different  re- 
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suits,  they  are  very  similar.  For  example  with  figure  7.  if  this 
is  run  with  a  different  sediment  transport  law.  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  berm  /  terrace  sections  is  different  but 
their  form  and  location  is  the  same.  Computational  insta¬ 
bilities  could  explain  non  linear  outputs,  but  to  maintain 
stability,  the  amount  eroded  or  deposited  between  each 
cell  is  limited  to  within  a  few  percent  of  the  local  slope. 

The  Implications  of  a  model  generating  such  a  non  linear 
response  are  considerable.  We  cannot  rely  upon  a  simple 
regression  style  model,  because  the  response  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  complex. The  spatially  distributed  nature  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  means  that  we  have  to  account  for  processes  through¬ 
out  the  catchment.  It  is  not  the ‘random' input  from  weather 
systems  that  is  solely  responsible  for  the  non-linear  be¬ 
haviour  of  our  fluvial  systems,  there  is  an  inherent  chaotic 
instability  within  the  whole  systam.This  is  further  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  models  sensitivity  to  initial  conditions.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  most  fluvial  modelling  schemes,  fail  to  account 
for  non  linear  behaviour  in  any  form. 

If  a  catchments  behaviour  is  unstable,  sensitive  to  small 
perturbations  in  initial  conditions,  how  can  we  incorpo¬ 
rate  changes  that  are  so  small  to  appear  inconsequential, 
yet  may  prove  to  be  important'  Paota  ( 1 996)  treats  a  whole' 
braided  river  system  as  a  stochastic  one.  and  finds  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  random  element  contributes  to  the  accuracy  of 
estimates  of  total  flow  and  sediment  flux.  However,  a  cha¬ 
otic  system  whilst  appearing  to  give  stochastic  response  is 
in  fact  deterministic.Tbe  LAB  (Bridge  A  Leeder  1 979)modei 
of  alluvial  architecture  is  driven  by  an  avulsion  frequency, 
derived  from  a  probability  distribution  around  an  observed 
mean.  Whilst  there  are  many  other  limitations  to  their 
approach  (Hefler  A  Paoh  1 996)  similar  approximations  may 
represent  one  answer  Another  approach  may  cake  the  form 
of  an  AJ  answer,  such  as  a  fuzzy  logic  application  or 'train¬ 
ing'  a  neural  net  to  incorporate  this  chaotic  element.  How¬ 
ever,  we  may  never  get  a  true  deterministic  answer,  having 
to  rely  upon  an  average  of  model  runs,  as  climate  model¬ 
lers  da 

The  model  highlights  the  importance  of  mass  movement 
and  slope  processes  in  the  evolution  of  a  small  catchment. 
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Disabling  the  landslide  module  resulted  In  a  partial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  tha  non  linearity.  This  suggests  that  the  input  from 
channai  banks  and  heads  is  important,  both  as  a  sediment 
input  and  tricar  for  erosion/deposition  episodes.  Analysis 
of  cut  (ill  sequences,  shows  stream  heads  to  be  major  con¬ 
tributing  areas,  as  producers  of  sediment.  This  re-inforces 
research  claims  by  Kirkby(  I  *94)  regarding  tha  importance 
of  the  stream  head  in  a  networks  evolution.  There  is  stiff 
some  non  linear  sediment  response  even  when  the  mass 
movement  section  is  removed,  and  this  demonstrates  the 
re-mobilisation  and  dispersal  of  sediment  through  out  the 
catchment  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  the  systems  be¬ 
haviour.  For  example,  the  deposition  of  a  clast  may  result 
in  the  lateral  migration  of  the  channel  towards  a  pre-ex¬ 
isting  deposit,  re-mobilising  fresh  material.  In  contrast  to 
these  positive  feedbacks,  there  are  several  negative  ones, 
controlling  or  pacifying  the  models  operation.  For  exam¬ 
ple  at  the  base  of  figure  7.  where  the  channel  has  cut  a 
terrace,  incision  is  resulting  in  a  stable  channel  pattern. 

By  choosing  the  Im 1  scale,  the  effects  of  catchment  scale 
processes  such  as  hydrology  and  slope  processes  can  be 
studied,  as  well  as  incorporating  smaller  scale  catchment 
dynamics  such  as  the  in  channel  storage  and  re-mobilisa¬ 
tion  of  sediment.  This  provides  a  clear  advantage  over 
models  in  which  separate  slope  and  channel  modules  are 
coupled  together.With  these  schemes,  different  spatial  and 
time  scales  have  to  be  resolved  and  feedback's  have  to  be 
explicitly  defined.  Furthermore,  by  selecting  a  rneso'  scale, 
this  model  demonstrates  synergistic  behaviour,  showing 
that  the  overall  catchment  behaviour  cannot  be  simulated 
simply  from  the  sum  of  its  individual  component  proc¬ 
esses. 

Conclusions. 

Non  linearities  in  catchment  systems  are  crucially  impor¬ 
tant  at  all  scales,  and  we  will  never  be  able  to  fully  account 
for  all  of  them.  It  is  not  practical  for  large  basin  scale  mod¬ 
els  to  simulate  three  dimensional  flow  around  clasts,  yet 
the  broader  impact  of  such  small  scales  must  be  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Similarly,  three  dimensional  coupled  flow  and  sedi¬ 
ment  transport  models  will  have  to  account  for  irregulari- 
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ties  in  the  time  and  space  distribution  of  the  arrival  of 
sediment  from  upstream.  Ultimately,  the  accurate  incor¬ 
poration  of  such  factors  will  determine  the  power  of  our 
next  generation  of  geomorphological  models.  Given  the 
increases  in  computer  power  and  advances  in  modelling 
techniques,  it  may  prove  that  these 'chaotic'  terms  are  the 
most  important 
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1.0  Introduction 

Developing  efficient  and  effective  storage  and  access  meth¬ 
ods  for  large  environmental  databases  is  one  of  the  main 
research  aims  of  the  Data  and  Software  Systems  group 
based  at  the  Institute  of  Hydrology  (IH). 

The  Institute  of  Hydrology  investigates  the  effects  of  land- 
use,  climate,  topography  and  geology  on  the  volume  and 
character  of  water  resources.  It  focuses  on  understand¬ 
ing  water  and  energy  fluxes  arising  from  processes  such  as 
evaporation,  interception  and  infiltration  and  modelling  the 
hydrological  cycle  and  chemical  processes  above  and  be¬ 
low  ground.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Data  and  Software  Sys¬ 
tems  group  in  conjunction  with  the  scientists  to  design 
and  implement  software  products  for  the  dissemination 
of  IH  science.  Many  of  these  products  involve  the  design 
and  use  of  databases  which  are  also  used  to  manage  IH's 
own  environmental  datasets.  Much  of  the  fundamental 
research  behind  IH's  database  designs  took  place  in  the 
period  1974  to  1 990  during  which  time  many  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  GIS  packages  which  are  in  use  today  were  not 
available  or  unable  to  deal  with  many  of  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  environmental  datasets.  As  commercial  GIS  pack¬ 


ages  developed  throughout  the  1 990's,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  at  IH  moved  to  concentrate  on  environmental 
database  design.  There  have  been  two  key  problems  that 
IH  has  sought  to  ameliorate.  One  is  that  at  present  differ¬ 
ent  data  types  are  held  in  different  systems  making  if  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explore  relationships  that  span  the  different  data 
types.  The  other  is  that  the  demand  for  data  exceeds  the 
IH  Data  Centre  capacity  to  supply  them.  This  paper  will 
elaborate  the  problems  and  describe  the  underlying  con¬ 
cepts  involved  in  their  solutions.  It  will  then  propose  some 
suggestions  for  providing  a  simple  query  interface  for  en¬ 
vironmental  databases,  that  can  be  made  available  to  re¬ 
mote  users  anywhere.  The  points  made  will  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  IH's  work  on  the  Land  Ocean  Interac¬ 
tion  Study  (LOIS)  (NERC.  1992). 

2.0  Environmental  Database 
Management 

To  improve  understanding  of  coastal  zone  processes.  NERC 
has  invested  over  £25M  in  the  LOIS  programme  (NERC. 
1994).  LOIS  is  a  multi-disciplinary  programme  to  study 
the  movements  of  chemicals  and  then  fluxes  from  the  land 
into  the  rivers,  out  through  estuaries  and  finally  to  the 
continental  shelf  and  beyond.  Information  is  vial  to  such  a 
programme;  the  effective  collation  and  manipulation  of  data 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  and  subject  areas  being 
one  of  the  keys  to  staining  the  programme's  scientific 
objectives. 
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2.1  Data  Requirements  for  large  thematic 
programmes 

In  order  to  manage  effectively  such  a  large  data  operation, 
the  LOIS  programme  managers  set  up  a  data  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  This  infrastructure  consisted  of  a  Data  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  and  five  Data  Centres  responsible  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  data  from  and  to  the  researchers. 
The  Rivers  Data  Centre,  based  at  IH,  is  one  of  the  live 
Data  Centres  and  is  responsible  for  acquiring,  storing  and 
distributing  river  based  datasets.  It  is  here  that  the  sys¬ 
tems  described  in  this  paper  are  being  developed. 

The  diversity  of  the  datasets  that  the  database  must  ac¬ 
commodate  creates  a  major  challenge  in  terms  of  data¬ 
base  design.  These  datasets  include  data  that  vary  both  in 
space  and  time  ranging  from  river  flow,  water  chemistry, 
species  distributions,  digital  elevation  data  and  river  net¬ 
works  through  to  satellite  images.  It  is  the  collective  aim 
of  the  Data  Centres  to  design  and  implement  a  unified 
database  or  environmental  information  system  which  is 
capable  of  bringing  together  these  diverse  datasets  within 
one  holistic  database  system.  The  hope  is  that  by  grouping 
all  of  these  datasets  within  one  integrated  system,  the  task 
of  researchers  developing  complex  environmental  models 
which  cross  component  boundaries  will  be  eased.  This 
philosophy  is  supported  by  T.J. Browne  (1995)  who  sug¬ 
gests  that  for  an  information  system  to  be  successful  it 
must  be  holistic  and  interdisciplinary  in  approach. 

2.3  Data  acquisition  and  dissemination 
Supplying  and  managing  data  for  such  a  large  thematic  pro¬ 
gramme  presents  numerous  problems  for  Data  Centre 
managers,  whose  objectives  are: 

To  acquire  major  datasets  from  within  and  without  NERC 
and  make  them  available  to  the  LOIS  community, 
lb  establish  standards  for  data  definition  and  exchange 
formats. 

To  provide  data  management  services  for  LOIS  data. 

To  ensure  long  term  security  of  the  LOIS  data  and  their 
availability  to  future  science  projects. 

Traditionally,  researchers  obtain  data  from  a  Data  Centre 
by  writing,  telephoning.  E-mailing  or  completing  a  form  on 


the  Internet  detailing  the  data  that  they  require  The  Data 
Centre  then  processes  the  data  request  and  retrieves  the 
data  from  the  database.  This  process  often  incurs  a  delay 
as  data  requests  may  not  be  serviced  immediately,  how¬ 
ever  the  formulation  and  execution  of  the  query  in  the 
current  system  must  be  performed  by  Data  Centre  staff. 
Once  the  data  have  been  retrieved  they  can  be  supplied  to 
the  user  either  by  E-mail.  FTP  or  the  postal  system.  What 
both  the  Data  Centres  and  scientists  would  like  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  browse  and  retrieve  data  remotely  via  the  Internet 
The  acquisition  of  data  suffers  from  similar  problems.  Pres¬ 
ently,  data  arrive  on  many  different  forms  of  media  and  in 
many  different  formats.  At  each  stage  in  the  movement 
and  translation  process  there  are  opportunities  for  data 
loss,  corruption  and  delay.  Advances  in  databases. network¬ 
ing  and  computer  technology  are  now  enabling  these  proc¬ 
esses  to  be  undertaken  on  the  Internet  and  this  will  be 
discussed  in  the  second  part  of  the  paper. 

Before  such  an  Internet  solution  can  be  designed,  a  dear 
view  is  required  as  to  how  the  user  can  browse  such  a 
diverse  array  of  datasets.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  many 
users  browsing  the  database  will  not  have  a  detailed  un¬ 
derstanding  of  either  the  system  or  the  types  of  data  held 
within  it  It  is  also  likely  that  support  will  be  minimal  and 
that  they  will  not  want  to  master  different  methods  of 
interrogation  for  each  data  type.  Therefore.it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  user  can  perceive  all  data,  whatever  their 
type,  to  be  held  in  one  simple  logical  structure.  Such  a 
solution  has  been  explored  in  the  Water  Information  Sys¬ 
tem  (WIS)  as  described  below. 

3.0  Environmental  Information  Systems 
To  achieve  dan  integration  for  the  LOIS  programme  the 
Rivers  Dan  Centre  at  IH  is  using  the  Water  Information 
System  (Tindall  and  Moore  1 997;  Moore  1 997).  WIS  is  an 
environmental  information  system  which  was  designed  and 
developed  at  the  Institute  with  the  backing  of  International 
Computers  Ltd.  Essentially  WIS  is  a  conceptually  simple 
dan  model  capable  of  storing  generic  types  of  dan  (Hill 
and  Bellamy,  1996).  It  is  implemented  in  a  Relational  Dan- 
base  Management  System  (RDBMS)  on  top  of  which  sits  a 
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UNIX  based  umt  interface.  This  provides  an  interactive 
geographical  front  end  enabling  users  to  visualise  their  data. 

The  current  implementation  of  WIS  requires  the  dan 
model  to  be  implemented  in  ORACLE  and  the  user  inter¬ 
face  software  operates  on  a  Sun  workstation  running 
SunOS  4.I.X.  Both  the  hardware  and  operating  system 
are  now  elderly  and  present  various  problems  in  terms  of 
continued  hardware  and  software  maintenance.  Much  has 
been  learnt  since  the  initial  development  ofWIS  and  what 
follows  describes  both  the  existing  system  and  the  im¬ 
provements  currently  being  implemented.  However,  the 
core  of  the  system,  the  database  design,  has  survived  the 
test  of  time  with  only  minimal  modifications. 

4.0  Database  design 

The  WIS  database  design  to  which  the  system  owes  its 
immense  flexibility,  is  best  described  in  two  parts,  firstly 
the  logical  database  design  and  secondly  the  physical  data¬ 
base  design. 

4. 1  Logical  Database  Design 

4.1.1  Conceptual  view  of  the  data  model 
The  logical  database  design  provides  a  simple  conceptual 
model  which  helps  users  to  visualise  how  their  data  are 
stored.  It  allows  the  user  to  record  the  history  of  any 
object,  or  feature  as  it  moves  through  space  and  time 
(Moore  and  Tindall.  1992).  Descriptions  of  features  and 
the  events  observed  at  them  are  recorded  in  terms  of 
variables,  parameters  or  determinands.  known  collectively 
in  WIS  as  attributes.  Thus,  to  store  river  water  quality 
data,  an  individual  monitoring  site  might  be  classified  as  a 
feature  and  the  variables  which  describe  or  are  observed 
at  the  site,  such  as  its  position,  the  site  name,  a  unique 
reference  number,  river  flow,  pH  values  and  so  on.  would 
be  its  attributes.  Other  examples  of  features  could  in¬ 
clude  roads,  urban  areas,  maps,  sewage  works,  licences  and 
satellite  images.  WIS  supports  a  wide  range  of  spatial  and 
non-spa tial  data  types  allowing  the  user  to  record  most 
types  of  attributes.  Examples  of  LOIS  attributes  could  in¬ 
clude  names,  reference  codes,  colours,  centre  lines,  bounda¬ 
ries.  soil  types,  the  concentration  of  mercury  and  tem- 
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perature.  Both  features  and  attributes  are  decided  and 
defined  by  the  users  and  their  system  and  user  definitions 
are  stored  in  data  dictionaries. 

AH  attributes  are  assumed  to  be  potentially  time  variant 
so  even  positional  attributes  may  form  a  time  series.  For 
example,  although  a  land  based  river  monitoring  station 
has  a  grid  reference  that  is  unlikely  to  change,  marine  and 
airborne  sampling  campaigns  are  conducted  from  a  base 
that  is  constantly  moving. 

4.1.2  The  WIS  Cube 

The  description  above  provides  one  view  of  the  logical 
design  of  the  database.  An  alternative  view  of  the  same 
data  is  to  imagine  a  cube  of  individual  cells,  as  shown  in 
figure  I. 

The  three  axes  of  the  cube  represent  features  (where 
observations  are  made),  attributes  (what  has  been  ob¬ 
served)  and  times  (when  the  observations  are  made).  Each 
cell  contains  a  value  (or  values  depending  on  the  attribute's 
data  type)  of  an  attribute  describing  a  feature  at  some 
moment  in  time.  For  example  one  cell  might  contain  a 
real  value  representing  the  rate  of  flow  in  the  river  Thames 
atTeddington  on  the  20*  May  1997.  There  are  no  con¬ 
straints  on  the  number  of  features,  attributes  or  occasions 
which  can  be  stored  by  the  cube  other  than  that  imposed 
by  the  physical  limits  of  the  hardware.  Listed  below  are 
the  key  properties  of  the  WIS  cube: 

Any  attribute  may  be  observed  at  any  feature: 

A  feature  may  have  any  number  of  attributes; 

Any  number  of  values  may  be  recorded  for  an  attribute 
over  time  at  a  feature: 

The  values  may  be  recorded  at  fixed  or  random  time  in¬ 
tervals; 

The  data  model  does  not  distinguish  between  spatial  and 
temporal  data: 

The  Cube  is  infinite  in  all  directions; 

The  significance  of  the  cube  is  that  it  provides  a  completely 
generic  data  independent  structure  around  which  to 
build  equally  generic  tools  for  data  load,  retrieval  and 
analysis. 
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Figure  1  The  WIS  logical  data  model  The  WIS  cube 

4.2  Physical  database  design 

The  WIS  cube  can  be  implemented  in  any  RDBMS.  The 

underlying  tables  contain  three  different  types  of  data; 

Data  Tables 

The  data  tables  share  a  common  basic  design  and  differ 
only  in  that  different  data  types  need  different  columns  to 
hold  the  values.  Each  row  in  a  data  table  contains  a  value 
from  a  cell  in  the  cube.  The  first  three  columns  of  a  data 
table  contain  the  cube  co-ordinates  of  the  value,  for  ex¬ 
ample  every  value  will  have  a  feature  ID  (FID),  an  attribute 
ID  (DID)  and  time  ID  (TID).  For  simple  data  types  a  fourth 
column  holds  the  value.  Thus,  the  DT_REAL  table  con¬ 
tains  real  values  stored  in  a  column  called  RVAL  Integer 
values  are  stored  in  the  DTJNTEGER  table  in  a  column 
called  IVAL  However,  more  complicated  data  types  such 
as  points  are  stored  in  the  DT_POINT  table  and  require 
three  columns  called  X.Y  and  Z  to  represent  their  values. 
Other  data  types  include  names,  character  data,  line  data, 
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grid  data  and  binary  (OLE)  objects.  Binary  objects  can  be 
used  to  store  JPEG  images  or,  for  example.  Microsoft  Word 
documents  within  a  cell  of  the  cube. 

Utt  Tables 

The  WIS  search  and  select  model  relies  on  the  concept  of 
lists.  A  list  contains  a  set  of  feature  identifiers,  attribute 
identifiers  or  date/time  ranges  which  pick  out  the  data 
required  from  the  cube. 

For  example  a  'where'  list  contains  a  set  of  features  of 
interest  A  'what'  list  contains  a  list  of  attributes  of  inter¬ 
est.  A  'when'  list  would  contain  a  subset  of  the  time  axis. 
Combinations  of  what,  where  and  when  lists  are  also  pos¬ 
sible  as  in  a  'where/when'  list  An  individual  list  is  created 
by  constructing  the  equivalent  of  a 'where'  clause  in  a  Struc¬ 
tured  Query  Language  (SQL)  query.  The  range  of  logical 
operators,  however,  is  greater  and  includes  spatial  opera¬ 
tors  and  a  facility  to  exploit  parent/child  relationships  be¬ 
tween  features.  Complex  queries  are  possible  by  using 
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set  operators  on  lists,  such  as  UNION,  MINUS  and  IN¬ 
TERSECTION  Sophisticated  facilities  for  time  matching 
are  included  chat  allow  for  the  fact  that  values  relate  to 
different  periods;  some  referring  to  an  instant,  others  a 
day  and  yet  others  to  a  month  or  year  For  example,  a 
problem  in  the  past  has  been  that  rainfall  data  are  attached 
to  rain  gauges  and  river  flow  data  are  attached  to  gauging 
stations.  Selecting  flow  data  for  occasions  when  it  was 
raining  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  on  most  systems.  The 
list  approach  allows  the  construction  of 'when'  lists  of  oc¬ 
casions  when  it  was  raining,  which  may  then  be  used  to 
extract  flow  data. 

Reference  data 

Reference  data  can  be  divided  into; 

Standard  data.  Examples  of  these  include  units  of  meas¬ 
urement.  methods,  periods,  statistics,  methods,  qualifi¬ 
ers  and  validation  status  codes. 

Field  and  structure  definitions; 

These  are  the  definitions  of  the  data  types  that  the  system 
supports. 

Feature  type  definitions; 

A  feature  type  is  the  primary  classification  of  a  feature  and 
is  the  only  mandatory  attribute  in  theWIS  data  model. 
Attribute  definitions; 

Attribute  definitions  comprise  both  the  system  and  user 
information.  The  user  information  comprises  of  an 
identifying  code.  name,  definition  and  reference.  The 
system  data  include  its  datatype  (structure),  period, 
statistic  and  intu.  nal  identifier. 

Most  users  are  completely  unaware  of  the  physical  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  database.  However,  application  writers, 
programmers  and  modellers  often  want  to  interface  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  database  at  a  low  level.  To  make  this  possi¬ 
ble  an  object  orientated  database  Application  Program¬ 
ming  Interface  (API)  is  being  designed  and  is  currently  be¬ 
ing  implemented  for  the  latest  version  of  the  data  model. 
The  database  API  will  provide  the  main  access  route  to 
the  database  at  a  programming  level.  It  has  two  roles:  to 
make  access  easy  and  to  protect  the  database  from  cor¬ 
ruption.  Generic  data  models  are  nearly  always  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  query  than  specific  ones.  The  API  allows  the  user 
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to  express  requests  in  a  convenient  way  and  then  gener¬ 
ates  the  SQL  to  answer  them.  The  aim  behind  the  API  s 
to  allow  the  programmer  to  think  of  die  cube’  as  though 
it  is  a  3D  array  in  memory.  Assigning  and  using  values  in 
the  database  will  be  achieved  by  simple  arithmetic  state¬ 
ments.  For  example,  a  programmer  could  retrieve  a  value 
or  update  a  value  using  the  following  statements; 

value  =  mydatabase.cell(FID.DID.TID) 
or 

mydatabasecell(FID.DID.TID)  =  value 

Self  evidently,  rigorous  validation  checks  for  data  that  might 
corrupt  the  database  will  be  included. 

5.0  Distributing  CIS  and  Data  via  the 
Internet 

5.1  A  changing  computing  paradigm 
The  original  purpose  of  the  generic  data  model  was  to 
facilitate  the  exploitation  of  relationships  that  span  data 
types  and  to  avoid  the  need  to  redesign  the  system  when¬ 
ever  a  new  data  type  was  introduced.  However,  a  generic 
data  model  is  also  an  important  component  in  enabling 
remote  data  access  to  data.  TheWIS  data  model  and  data¬ 
base  API  as  detailed  in  previous  sections  is  used  to  form 
the  core  of  a  distributed  GIS.  As  suggested  in  section  2.3, 
both  Data  Centres  and  scientists  would  like  the  ability  to 
browse  and  retrieve  data  remotely  via  the  Internet  Up 
until  recently  computing  technology  has  not  been  able  to 
allow  the  development  of  such  systems.  However,  changes 
in  this  situation  will  soon  mean  connecting  to  the  Internet 
will  be  as  common  as  using  the  telephone,  resulting  in  a 
web  browser  on  virtually  every  desktop  computer.  It  ena¬ 
bles  simple  communications  between  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  from  a  common  user  interface.  The 
software  which  will  operate  on  these  browsers  could  be 
written  in  the  java  programming  language  (Sun 
Microsystems,  1 997).  java  was  designed  to  provide  a  plat¬ 
form  and  operating  system  independent  programming  en¬ 
vironment.  Although  Java  is  relatively  immature  :n  terms 
of  computer  languages,  it  provides  some  fundamental  ad¬ 
vantages  over  its  rivals  which  can  be  summarised  as  fol¬ 
lows; 
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Applications  or  applets  may  ba  written  ooca  and  executed 
on  any  platform,  reducing  davalopmant  costs. 
Applications  or  applats  may  ba  downioadad  on  damand 
from  a  centrally  administered  server. 

Java  provides  the  advantages  associated  with  object  orien¬ 
tated  languages. 

Java  has  been  designed  for  communication  across  the 
Internet  therefore  security  issues  have  been  properly 
addressed. 

Java  removes  che  programmer  from  the  complexity  of 
pointers  and  memory  management  found  in  languages 
such  as  C/C++. 

In  many  cases  the  actual  Java  language  itself  is  not  the  most 
important  development  but  rather  the  introduction  of  the 
Java  Virtual  Machine  (jVM).  Java  computing  operates  in  a 
client/server  environment  where  applets  are  dynamically 
downloaded  on  demand  from  a  server. 

Figure  2  illustrates  how  this  computing  paradigm  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  solution  for  distributing  the  means  of  querying  a 
database  and  subsequently  viewing  and  retrieving  data.  This 
methodology  can  of  course  be  used  for  the  reverse  proc¬ 
ess  of  submitting  data  to  Data  Centres.  Imagine  the  fol¬ 
lowing  situation;  a  user  goes  to  his  client  terminal,  it  could 
be  a  PC.  Unix  Workstation  or  Network  computer,  and 
connects  to  the  Data  Centre  Web  page.  From  this  page 
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the  user  indicates  that  they  would  like  to  browse  the  da¬ 
tabase.  The  Web  server  deals  with  this  request  by  sending 
the  appropriate  Java  applet  to  the  client  machine  which 
loads  and  runs  the  applet  in  memory.  For  a  LOIS  scientist 
the  applet  might  enable  the  user  to  formulate  questions 
to  the  database.  The  questions  are  first  sent  to  the  Web 
server  where  the  Java  applet  makes  a  database  API  call. 
The  database  API  calls  manage  the  connection,  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  execution  of  any  user  queries.  Internally  the 
database  API  calls  produce  SQL  queries  which  execute  on 
the  database  server.  Any  result  produced  by  an  API  call  is 
then  sent  back  to  the  user  in  either  textual,  data  or  graphical 
form  or  as  a  direct  data  input  stream  for  a  Java  applet 
already  running  on  the  client  machine.  As  far  as  the  user  is 
concerned,  any  connections  are  established  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  user  and  the  database  server  as  indicated  by 
the  loop  drawn  of  figure  2.  However,  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  user  and  the  database  is  managed  transparently 
by  the  Web  server  which  supplies  Java  Applets  or  Web 
pages  on  demand. 

Java  applets  can  be  as  simple  or  a  sophisticated  as  desired. 
For  the  LOIS  programme  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  enable 
the  users  to  query  the  database  with  the  aid  of  simple 
maps  and  have  any  results  presented  as  reports  or  graphs. 
The  results  of  queries  should  also  be  available  as  a  simple 


Figure  2  Distributing  CIS  and  Data  Using  the  Internet  and  java. 
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export  file  diet  can  then  be  imported,  for  example,  into  a 
spreadsheet  for  analysis.  The  java  applets  would  provide 
the  basic  GIS  functions  such  as  pan,  zoom,  scale  and  re- 
projections.  More  complex  GIS  functionality  such  a  river 
climbing  and  catchment  boundary  derivation  could  be 
coded  in  java  or  Common  Gateway  Interface  scripts  de¬ 
pending  on  the  processing  requirements.  However,  access 
by  this  means  is  currently  only  feasible  if  the  number  of 
different  database  systems  that  must  be  queried  can  be 
kept  to  a  sensible  minimum,  ideally  one.  Hence,  the  desire 
for  a  single  all  purpose  data  model. 

5.2  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
distributing  T1S  and  data 
Distributing  GIS  .  apability  and  data  has  many  advantages 
for  both  the  user  and  the  Data  Centres.  Obvious  benefits 
for  the  user  include  a  common  single  interface  to  a  large 
comprehensive  data  source.  Users  would  also  have  the 
ability  to  express  spatial  and  time  series  queries  from  a 
map  based  user  interface  and  be  presented  with  the  op¬ 
tion  of  downloading  the  results  for  further  analysis. 

java  operates  in  a  client/server  environment  enabling  sys¬ 
tem  developers  to  determine  where  processing  is  under¬ 
taken.  For  example.  Data  Centres  do  not  want  the  com¬ 
puting  overhead  of  executing  and  maintaining  the  display 
of  the  clients  user  interface.  Java  allows  the  applet  to  be 
downloaded  onto  the  client  machine  and  executed  on  their 
local  processor.  The  only  processing  carried  out  by  the 
Data  Centre  is  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  us¬ 
er's  query. 

java  is  a  relatively  young  language  and  many  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  described  in  this  paper  have  yet  to  be  tested.  Much 
of  the  Java  work,  is  however,  in  the  initial  stages  of  design 
and  prototyping.  Problems  have  occurred  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  large  data  stream  connections  with  re¬ 
mote  database  servers.  Many  scientists  have  expressed 
concerns  about  the  security  of  their  intellectual  property 
rights  with  regards  to  their  datasets,  java  does  have  a 
security  model  which  has  been  designed  for  Internet  use. 
However  it  is  still  unknown  exactly  how  secure  this  model 
is  and  comprehensive  tests  will  need  to  be  undertaken 
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before  releasing  any  system  to  the  public. 

6.0  Conclusions 

TheWIS  data  model  described  in  this  paper  has  illustrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  combine  many  diverse  spatial  and  tem¬ 
poral  datasets  within  one  physical  database  and  thus  facili¬ 
tate  the  exploration  of  relationships  that  span  different 
data  types.  However,  what  is  now  required  is  an  API  that 
allows  modellers  to  interact  easily  with  the  database.  To 
achieve  this  an  object  orientated  approach  is  being  adopted 
that  represents  the  data  as  composing  of  three  object  types, 
a  database,  dataset  and  cube  cells.  The  data  values  are  the 
properties  of  these  objects  and  associated  methods  allow 
their  manipulation. 

The  paper  has  attempted  to  provide  an  insight  into  the 
future  developments  of  environmental  information  systems 
and  the  way  in  which  the  Internet  will  influence  the  design 
of  such  systems.  Java  and  other  associated  Internet  tech¬ 
nologies  have  provided  system  developers  with  a  rich  set 
of  tools  and  protocols  for  developing  distributed  systems. 
However,  the  success  of  Java  may  not  be  entirely  due  to 
the  language  itself  but  the  introduction  of  the  JVM.  There 
have,  however,  been  suggestions  from  a  leading  hardware 
vendor  of  developing  a  Universal  Virtual  Machine  which 
would  be  capable  of  producing  byte  code  from  any  of  the 
main  stream  computing  languages  such  a  C/C++  or  Visual 
Basic.  Should  this  come  about  then  the  need  for  Java  could 
evaporate. 

Distributing  simple  GIS  capabilities  via  the  Internet  has 
marry  advantages  for  users  and  Data  Centres.  Firstly,  the 
task  of  browsing  and  retrieving  data  from  the  database 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  user.  Users  may  also 
download  the  results  of  their  queries  at  their  convenience, 
for  further  analysis.  By  moving  the  onus  for  browsing  and 
retrieving  data  onto  the  user,  Data  Centres  then  become 
free  to  investigate  other  problems  such  as  quality  control, 
quality  assurance,  security  and  visualisation  techniques. 
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Abstract 

We  describe  the  process  of  using  existing  database 
middleware  tools  for  deployment  of  geographic  informa¬ 
tion  syscems  across  the  enterprise.We  will  investigate  the 
impacts  on  system  design,  including  how  the  relational 
model  can  be  simplified  by  incorporating  implicit  geographic 
relationships.  We  will  also  discuss  how  the  multi-tiered 
environment  impacts  on  deployment. 

Data  integration  and  sharing  using  SpatialWare  will  be  in¬ 
vestigated  showing  how  it  allows  one  to  manage  spatial 
and  business  information  in  a  single  database.  This  allows 
for  widespread  sharing  of  data  while  eliminating  much  of 
the  expense  associated  with  data  duplication  and  local  stor¬ 
age  of  data.  We  will  discuss  how  data  integration  is  trans¬ 
forming  spatial  information  systems,  allowing  existing  IT 
infrastructures  to  manage  their  geographic  data. 

We  will  describe  how  by  conducting  much  of  the  spatial 
analysis  on  the  server,  SpatialWare  delivers  more  efficient 
and  productive  processing  of  spatial  queries.  It  will  be  shown 
how  a  spatial  server  provides  distributed  processing  of 
spatial  queries  using  a  standard  relational  database  as  the 
repository  for  the  data.  In  addition  we  will  discuss  how 
this  results  in  reduced  network  traffic,  improved  response 
time  and  thin  spatially  enabled  clients,  when  compared  to 
traditional  GIS. 
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1.  Introduction 

Middleware  spatial  tools  provide  two  broad  areas  of  inte¬ 
gration: 

They  allow  spatial  data  to  be  directly  stored  in  the  rela¬ 
tional  database. 

They  provide  a  layer  for  query  on  this  spatial  information. 

Integration  of  the  middleware  components  is  as  either: 
part  of  the  server  architecture,  as  with  Informix  datablades: 
or  a  separate  process  where  the  server  has  no  knowledge 
about  the  spatial  server.  Middleware  layers  can  be  held 
physically  on  the  server  or  run  on  a  separate  server. 

Spatialware  is  a  middleware  layer  which  can  store  its  data 
directly  in  Oracle  or  Informix.  This  builds  on  the  core 
functionality  of  the  server,  thus  allowing  normal  data  man¬ 
agement  principals  to  be  applied  across  both  spatial  and 
non-spa  tial  data. 

Distribution  across  the  enterprise  may  entail  multiple  spa¬ 
tial  servers,  which  distributes  the  processing  load,  giving 
true  scalability  and  deployment  across  the  whole  enter- 
prise.Traditional  database  clients  can  continue  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  database  server  in  parallel  with  the  spatial  us¬ 
ers,  while  end  users  applications  can  be  spatially  enabled 
to  provide  spatial  query  in  a  thin  client  situation.  Multi¬ 
tiered  distribution  of  spatial  information  servers  allows 
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load  distribution  across  the  enterprise  to  provide  rapid 
response  to  spatial  queries. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  will  explore  important  issues 
regarding  the  use  of  middleware  to  provide  GIS  solutions 
based  on  reladonaJ  databases.  We  will  consider  impacts 
on  system  design,  including  how  the  relational  model  can 
be  simplified  by  incorporating  implicit  geographic  relation¬ 
ships.  The  issue  of  data  integration  will  then  be  addressed, 
followed  by  a  description  of  how  middleware  can  assist  in 
providing  a  thin  client. 

A  description  will  be  given  of  how  SQL  has  been  extended 
with  spatial  functions  and  predicates  that  let  users  per¬ 
form  all  the  typical  spatial  data  modelling  and  analysis  ca¬ 
pabilities  required  by  GIS  systems. 

We  will  then  examine  how  the  extended  SQL  that 
SpatialWare  uses  is  open,  with  published  standards  for  in¬ 
terfaces.  data  storage  and  operations,  in  particular  the  May 
1 996,  SQL/Multimedia  and  Application  Packages  (SQUMM) 
standards  lor  spatial  data  handling.  This  means  that  users 
can  access  and  manipulate  mapping  information  using  the 
common  programming  language  used  throughout  the  da¬ 
tabase  world.  Following  this,  we  will  discuss  how  this 
standard  provides  for  abstract  data  types  to  collect  point, 
line  and  polygon  geometric  primitives  into  instances  of  a 
spatial  object.  In  addition,  we  will  oudine  how  SQL/MM 
has  been  implemented,  defining  the  abstract  data  type. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  investigates  the  importance 
of  data  in  spatial  dan  warehouses,  with  considerations  of 
integrity  and  management- We  will  discuss  the  implications 
of  business  rules  including  topological  constraints,  and  will 
show  how  organisations  can  use  spatial  business  rules, 
without  mapping  components,  to  improve  analytical  and 
operational  parameters. 

We  will  conclude  that  data  and  dan  management  is  the 
most  important  component  of  spatial  systems. Traditional 
IT  infrastructures  will  use  new  middleware  tools  for  geo¬ 
graphic  data  management  in  relational  databases. 
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2.  Important  Issues  on  the  Use  of 
Middleware  to  Provide  GIS  Based  on 
Relational  Databases 

2.1.  Impacts  on  System  Design 
Implicit  relationships  between  spatiai  entities  result  in  vastly 
fewer  explicit  relational  joins  being  necessary.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  modelling  road  centrelines,  parcel  boundaries  are 
implicitly  connected  to  the  road.  Thus,  if  a  new  road  is 
constructed,  then  the  relationship  between  the  road  and 
the  parcel  does  not  have  to  be  explicitly  stored  in  the 
database.  While  this  simplifies  the  system  design,  it  also 
creates  implicit  business  rules.  As  these  rules  are  not  al¬ 
ways  obvious,  careful  consideration  is  needed  in  defining 
the  data  to  ensure  correct  application.  One  example  of  a 
non  intuitive  interaction  between  seemingly  unrelated  fea¬ 
tures  is  the  interaction  between  address  and  parks,  if  ad¬ 
dress  were  dynamically  segmented  along  roads  then  parks 
would  be  considered  as  breaks  in  address,  thus  the  ad¬ 
dress  segmentation  and  park  feature  are  related.  As  the 
relationship  between  park  and  address  is  implicit,  the  seg¬ 
mentation  algorithm  will  need  to  take  into  account  the 
park. 

The  following  modelling  techniques  have  proven  to  be  use¬ 
ful  in  defining  geographic  entities  that  follow  the  correct 
behaviour  and  simplify  business  rules: 

Abstraction  to  layers  of  interaction:  In  a  traditional 
GIS,  features  tend  to  be  represented  in  functional  lay¬ 
ers,  such  as  a  roads  layer.  As  the  database  provides 
views  of  the  data,  one  further  layer  of  abstraction  from 
a  functional  feature  to  an  interactive  feature  allows 
business  rules  to  be  defined  for  super  classes.  Con¬ 
sider  the  dynamic  segmentation  model  for  represen¬ 
tation  of  linear  data  along  a  road.  One  level  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  allows  all  segmented  data  to  be  stored  in  the  same 
entity  with  subclasses  defining  attributes  and  the  ab¬ 
stract  class  defining  the  segmentation.  Hence,  the  in¬ 
teraction  between  segmentation  data  and  the  actual 
linear  features  is  abstracted  and  business  rules  are  sim¬ 
plified. This  abstraction  can  also  be  called  grouping  of 
interactive  features. 
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Separation  of  non  Interactive  feature*:  Inclusion  of 
non  interactive  features  with  the  same  functional  class 
should  be  avoided.  For  example,  definition  of  parks  and 
parcels  should  be  in  non-interactive  layers.  Often  parks 
may  be  exactly  defined  by  parcel  boundaries,  however 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  physical  park  bound¬ 
ary  differs  from  the  legal  definition  of  the  boundary. 
By  modelling  the  park  in  a  separate  non  interactive 
layer,  dynamic  queries  may  be  used  to  extract  the  par¬ 
cel  definition  of  a  park  without  losing  the  physical 
boundary  definition. 

Apply  spatial  checks  to  spatial  entities:  Often,  busi¬ 
ness  rules  need  to  involve  interactive  checking  proc¬ 
esses.  Again,  consider  the  relationship  between  parks 
and  addresses.  Sometimes  a  park  may  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  an  address,  or  part  of  a  park  may  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  an  address.  These  rules  relate  to  the  physical 
position  of  the  park,  as  a  building  on  the  park  may  have 
an  address.  Definable  business  rules  between  parks  and 
addresses  needs  to  involve  human  intervention  and 
checking  to  allow  for  these  unusual  exceptions. 

2.2.  Data  Integration 

Data  integration  is  transforming  spatial  information  sys¬ 
tems.  allowing  existing  IT  infrastructures  to  manage  their 
geographic  data.  Traditional  spatial  information  required 
specialised  knowledge  of  the  proprietary  system  to  ex¬ 
ecute  day  to  day  data  management  activities.  By  spatially 
enabling  traditional  databases,  the  existing  business  infor¬ 
mation  systems  can  be  built  on  to  give  additional  spatial 
storage.  This  extends  the  traditional  data  warehouse  al¬ 
lowing  database  administrators  to  view  spatial  data  as  just 
another  database  and  as  such  requires  no  special  skills  to 
manage  the  data. 

Within  the  corporate  sector,  there  is  considerable  resist¬ 
ance  by  information  technology  managers  to  additional 
data  repositories  outside  of  their  existing  infrastructure. 
Data  integration  main-streams  the  concept  of  spatial  data 
management,  and  implies  buy  in  from  IT  managers  who 
are  resistant  to  the  high  risks  involved  in  relying  on  spe¬ 
cialised  skills  to  manage  part  of  the  data  repository. 


The  extension  of  the  single  database  to  give  widespread 
sharing  of  corporate  data  can  lever  off  the  existing  IT  in¬ 
frastructure  allowing  enterprise  wide  access  to  the  spatial 
data  while  avoiding  duplication  of  data  and  local  storage 
issues. 

2.3.  Thin  Clients 

Middleware  layers  provide  powerful  spatial  query  results, 
passing  only  the  results  to  the  client  Spatial  query  servers 
like  SpatialWare  use  spatial  indexes  to  optimise  the  que¬ 
ries  and  minimise  the  impact  on  the  server,  while  never 
downloading  the  spatial  data  to  a  separate  spatial  reposi¬ 
tory.  These  spatial  indexes  provide  implicit  relationships 
between  spatial  objects  which  can  be  used  as  joins  and 
filters  to  produce  sophisticated  implicit  analysis  of  the  data. 
There  are  two  broad  groups  of  clients  for  spatial  informa¬ 
tion  servers,  non  graphical  and  graphical. 

2.3.1.  Non-graphical 

Non  graphical  user  interfaces  can  apply  spatial  business 
rules  to  analysis  of  data.  These  interbees  typically  vierw 
small  sections  of  the  data,  often  one  record,  where  this 
small  piece  of  data  may  be  the  result  of  a  complex  spatial 
query.  Spatial  query  servers  execute  the  query  and  pass 
only  the  result  back  to  the  client.  Minimal  network  band¬ 
width  is  required  for  this  type  of  client. 

2.3.2.  Graphical 

Graphical  users  view  much  larger  sections  of  the  data  at  a 
time.  While  the  spatial  queries  are  still  processed  server 
side,  client  side  handles  considerable  large  data  through¬ 
put  Cartographic  design  can  often  be  used  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  network  bandwidth  needed  to  draw  the  map. 
These  type  of  users  represent  a  significant  risk  in  terms  of 
network  bandwidth  and  server  load. 

When  designing  the  clients  it  is  important  to  manage  the 
data  requirements  for  map  redraw. Vector  based  distribu¬ 
tion  of  maps  have  a  variable  and  possibly  high  data  volume 
requirement  In  the  worst  case,  it  is  possible  for  a  user  to 
request  all  spatial  information  in  the  database  to  redraw 
one  map. 
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Raster  based  distribution  of  maps  across  the  corporation 
provides  a  manageable  medium  where  the  network  load 
is  definable  and  related  to  the  number  of  users.These  raster 
images  can  be  given  much  of  the  function  of  a  vector  map 
by  using  spatial  queries  to  drill  down  as  the  user  interacts 
with  the  system.  These  raster  maps  can  be  generated  dy¬ 
namically  in  a  separate  middie-ware  layer  to  provide  en¬ 
terprise-wide  thin  client  with  both  spatial  queries  and 
mappii  ,  functions.This  differs  considerably  from  traditional 
GIS  solutions  which  typically  use  vector  map  redraw  and 
often  require  large  local  storage  or  high  network  band¬ 
width. 

2.4.  Spatial  Extensions  to  Structured  Query 
Language  (SQL) 

Spatially  extended  SQL  provides  an  accepted  interface  to 
spatial  data  query.  Organisations  can  extend  their  existing 
applications  to  provide  spatial  query  by  using  standard  SQL 
result  sets  via  commercial  tools  such  as  Visual  Basic,  Del¬ 
phi.  PowerBuilder,  or  C++.  This  middleware  enabling  proc¬ 
ess  gains  industry  credibility  with  the  establishment  of  SQL 
standards  relating  to  spatial  query. 

The  major  extensions  to  the  SQL  standard,  as  defined  by 
Spahahware.  include: 

A  spatial  data  type  for  storing  spatial  data 

Additional  SQL  operators  and  predicates  for  manipulating 
spatial  data 

An  object-oriented  operator  for  sub-classing  and  inherit¬ 
ance 

An  extended  transaction  model  that  includes  transactions 
involving  spatial  data 

Additional  data  dictionary  functionality  to  maintain  the 
information  required  for  projects,  thematic  display,  trans¬ 
formations.  and  accuracy 

SQL  is  extended  to  include  the  following  spatial  predi¬ 
cates: 

Owbpi:  Is  used  to  determine  whether  the  selected 
object  overlaps  another  selected  object  where  and 
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object  can  be  a  point  line  or  polygon. 

Contain*:  Is  used  to  determine  whether  the  selected 
object  completely  contains  another  selected  object 
Contained  by.  Is  used  to  determine  whether  the  selected 
object  is  completely  contained  by  another  selected 
object 

Adjacent:  Is  used  to  determine  whether  the  selected 
object  shares  any  points  with  another  selected  object 
At  start  of.  Is  used  to  determine  whether  the  start  point 
of  a  line  is  touching  a  selected  object  at  just  that  point 
At  end  of  Is  used  to  determine  whether  the  end  point  of 
a  line  is  touching  a  selected  object  at  just  that  point 
Connected  to:  Is  used  to  determine  whether  the  start 
or  end  points  of  a  line  are  touching  a  selected  object 
at  one  of  the  start  or  end  points. 

The  following  functions  are  included  in  spatial  SQL 

Adjacent:  Returns  the  common  points  of  the  two  input 
objects.  The  following  examples,  drawn  from 
SpadalWare  help,  detail  how  adjacency  is  utilised: 

Two  points  have  an  adjacency  if  they  have  the  same  coor¬ 
dinates  (which  means  they  are  identical),  or  are  within 
die  database  tolerance  of  each  other 
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Two  polylines  have  an  adjacency  if  they  share  any  line  seg¬ 
ment,  or  intersect  at  any  points). 


Two  polygons  are  adjacent  if  their  boundaries  share  any 
line  segment,  or  their  boundaries  intersect  at  any 
pointjs). 


A  point  and  a  polyline  are  adjacent  if  they  intersect  at  any 
point,  and  a  point  and  a  polygon  are  adjacent  if  the 
point  intersects  the  polygon’s  boundary  (or  vice  versa) 
at  any  point. 


Minimum  Enclosing  Rectangle  (MER):  Returns  the 
smallest  rectangle  that  can  contain  the  submitted  ob¬ 
ject 

Buffer;  Returns  an  object  which  encloses  the  specified 
object  by  the  defined  buffer  distance. 

Centroid:  Returns  the  point  which  is  the  centroid  of  the 
specified  object 

Overlap:  Returns  an  object  corresponding  to  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  two  specified  objects. 

Contain:  From  two  submitted  objects,  the  first  object  is 
returned  if  it  is  completely  contained  by  the  second 
object 


Geometry  union:  Returns  the  geometric  union  of  the 
two  specified  objects. 

Length:  Returns  the  length  of  the  selected  object 
Slope:  Returns  the  slope  of  the  selected  object 
Area:  Returns  the  area  of  the  selected  object 
Perimeter:  Returns  the  perimeter  of  the  selected  ob¬ 
ject 

Skeleton:  Returns  the  skeleton  of  the  specified  object 
The  following  example  displays  the  use  of  spatial  SQL  in  a 
query: 

select  parcel. owner, 

area(overiap(buffer(road.sw_geometry,  IOO.  I), 
parcel. sw_geometry)) 

from  road,  parcel 

where  buffor(road.geometry.  33.  I)  overlaps 
pare  el. geometry 
and  road. status  =  formed'; 

This  selects  the  area  of  road  buffered  to  1 00m  overlapped 
with  the  specified  parcels,  where  a  33m  buffer  of  the 
road  overlaps  the  specified  parcels. 

The  extended  SQL  defined  in  this  section  conforms  to 
the  May  1 996,  SQL/Muftimedio  and  Application  Packages  (SQL/ 
MM)  standards  for  spatial  data  handling.  The  next  section 
will  discuss  a  specific  Spatialware  implementation  of  SQL 
MM  for  utilisation  on  an  Oracle  database. 

2.5.  Spatialware  Implementation  of  SQL 
MM  for  Oracle 

SpadalWare  has  implemented  the  SQL  MM  standard  to 
provide  a  middleware  layer  for  spatially  enabling  Oracle 
databases.  Currently,  this  interface  has  been  implemented 
on  Oracle  and  is  soon  to  be  extended  to  Informix 
databtades  We  will  discuss  the  Oracle  implementation. 

Within  the  Oracle  database.  Spatialware  adds  two  columns 
to  each  table  to  be  spatially  enabled.  These  two  columns 
are  named  SW_MEMBER  and  SW_GEOMETRY.  The 
SW_MEMBER  column  is  of  type  4  byte  integer  and  is  used 
by  the  spatial  indexing.  SW_GEOMETRY  is  of  type  long 
raw  and  holds  a  blob  representation  of  the  spatial  object. 
As  Oracle  is  limited  to  one  long  raw  per  table  only  one 
spatial  object  can  be  added  per  tuple.  This  limitation  can 
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be  overcome  by  using  separate  obits  to  store  alternative 
special  views.  These  two  columns  tofether  represent  the 
ST_SpatialObject  container  that  holds  the  foHowtng  geo¬ 
metric  primitives:  points,  polylines,  circular  arcs  and  poly¬ 
gons  with  or  without  holes.  In  addition,  and  invisible  to  the 
non  DBA  user,  are  tables  that  hold  the  spatial  data  diction- 


The  spatial  index  tables  provide  the  backbone  needed  to 
efficiently  execute  spatial  queries  while  minimising  the  load 
on  the  Oracle  server.The  elegance  of  this  solution  is  shown 
when  considering  the  implications  for  consistency  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  data.  SpatialWare  uses  the  existing  Oracle 
security  defined  for  the  table,  hence,  users'  access  rights 
to  the  spatial  data  and  business  data  will  match. 

The  spatial  query  performance  under  load  matches  the 
Oracle  performance,  so  the  SpacialWare  middleware  layer 
builds  on  the  scalability  of  Oracle.  Furthermore,  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  middleware  layer  onto  a  distributed  server  ac¬ 
cesses  the  Oracle  server  without  competing  for  compu¬ 
ter  resource. 

2.5.1.  Query  Optimization  in  SpatialWare 
SpatialWare  for  Oracle  does  its  own  query  parsing,  which 
manages  RTree  and  all  other  issues  relating  to  die  data¬ 
base.  The  SW  Optimizer  calculates  the  most  efficient  ac¬ 
cess  path,  in  essence  deciding  on  the  how  queries  are  passed 
through  to  Oracle,  tf  a  query  is  non  spatial,  then  it  is  passed 
directly  to  oracle,  while  spatial  queries  are  resolved  in  a 
number  of  steps:  if  the  query  involves  a  join  then  a  greedy 
join  algorithm  is  used  where  the  right  hand  side  is  visited 
once  for  each  object  on  the  left  hand  side. 

2.5.2.  Example  of  Query  Optimization  for 
SpatialWare 

The  following  example  has  been  taken  from  the 
SpatialWare  help  documentation. 

SELECT  Cl  *,C2  *  FROM  C I  .C2  WHERE  C I  .GEOMETRY 
OVERLAPS  C2.GEOMETKT; 

This  query  also  joins  all  the  attributes  of  class  Cl  with  the 
attributes  of  class  C2.  However,  in  this  case,  there  is  a 
"spatial  join  predicate".  The  classes  are  still  joined  in 
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the  order  specified  by  the  FROM  clause,  but  perform¬ 
ance  is  improved  because,  for  every  feature/record  in 
class  C I .  only  the  record  with  those  features  in  C2 
that  satisfy  the  join  predicate  is  joined  -  in  this  case, 
only  those  features  that  overlap  the  feature  of  Cl. 

By  eliminating  records  from  the  inner  plan  through  the 
use  of  a  join  predicate,  performance  is  improved  be¬ 
cause  fewer  records  need  to  be  handled  in  total,  i.e.. 
rather  than  comparing  every  record  in  the  first  data 
set  with  every  record  in  the  second,  only  those  records 
from  the  second  data  set  which  satisfy  the  join  predi¬ 
cate  are  joined. 

3.  Significance  of  Data  in  Spatial  Data 
Warehouses 

Spatially  enabled  databases  extend  the  scope  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  corporate  database  enormously.  Current  business  in¬ 
formation  can  be  spatially  enabled  to  add  real  value.  In 
addmon.  other  data  sets  are  implicitly  spatially  related,  which 
extends  the  scope  of  the  database  enormously,  providing 
analysis  between  data  sets  which  are  seemingly  unrelated 
(until  the  spatial  characteristics  are  consideredj.This  con¬ 
sideration  differs  markedly  from  the  traditional  data  match¬ 
ing  requirements  of  databases  where  all  data  needs  to  be 
modelled  and  integrated. 

Consider  the  addition  of  statistics  New  Zealand  meshblock 
data.  In  a  relational  database,  each  of  the  entities  that 
need  to  have  a  relationship  represented  will  need  to  have 
a  data  matching  process,  followed  by  alteration  of  the  en¬ 
tity  to  contain  the  meshblock  relationship  Within  a  spatial 
data  model,  this  relationship  is  implicit  in  the  data,  hence, 
all  spatial  entities  are  implicitly  related.  Correspondingly,  a 
spatially  enabled  database  needs  to  be  focused  on  adding 
spatial  datasets  of  relevance  to  the  business. 

3.1.  "topological  Constraints  and  Business 
Rules 

Business  rules  in  a  relational  database  are  strict  and  de¬ 
fined,  and  are  generally  managed  dynamically  as  the  data  is 
altered. Within  a  spatially  enabled  database,  these  business 
rules  are  difficult  to  manage  dynamically.  Consider  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  meshblock  and  location.  K  a  new  set 
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of  meshblock  boundary  cables  are  input,  the  boundaries 
may  have  moved  significantly,  and  clients'  meshblock  may 
have  altered.  Effectively,  this  is  altering  the  relationship  with 
none  of  the  relational  referenda!  considerations.  An  ex¬ 
ample  business  rule  could  be  a  checking  process  to  verify 
whether  all  clients  are  in  the  same  meshblock  as  previ¬ 
ously  defined,  and  producing  an  exception  report  that  needs 
to  be  manually  verified. 

Critchlow  Associates  Limited  have  recently  undergone  this 
exact  process  with  the  introduction  of  the  1996  census 
meshblocks.  which  differ  in  location  to  the  1991  census  as 
the  boundaries  have  been  refined  to  more  closely  match 
road  centrelines. 

3.2.  Querying  Without  Mapping 
Components,  to  Improve  Analytical  and 
Operational  Parameters 

Spatially  enabled  entities  are  implicitly  related  to  all  other 
entities  in  the  same  world.  Consider  a  simple  database  of 
spatial  entities  with  no  explicit  relationships.  All  entities 
are  related  implicitly  and  much  significant  business  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  determined. A  more  specific  example  is  the 
relationship  between  reported  crimes  and  their  police  sta¬ 
tions.  These  crime  records  are  explicitly  related  to  the 
station  by  the  dispatch  location.  However,  they  are  implic¬ 
itly  related  to  their  station  by  location.  A  resourcing  study 
of  stations  would  be  biased  towards  the  stations  with  higher 
police  resource  showing  how  many  incidents  were  acted 
on.  while  the  spatial  analysis  would  give  a  different  picture 
of  resource  demand  around  each  station.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  analysis  is  a  combination  of  both  the  spatial  and  the 
relational  models.  In  the  station/incident  case,  true  alloca¬ 
tion  of  resource  could  be  considered  in  both  a  historical 
and  a  predictive  sense,  where  the  spatial  information  sys¬ 
tem  produces  predictive,  and  the  relational  historical. 

This  increase  in  the  information  content  of  the  existing 
database,  by  spatially  enabling  produces  better  operational 
information.  Implicit  relationships  do  not  pre-suppose 
modelling  and  thus  can  have  unbiased  consideration,  while 
relational  models  enforce  modelling,  therefore  implying  bias. 
Consider  station/crime  example.  If  the  dynamic  opera- 
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oonal  resourcing  requirements  were  allocated  in  real  time 
then  the  relational  model  would  only  state  who  was  doing 
the  work.  H  inefficiently  allocated  resource  enforced  poor 
travel  time  decisions,  then  these  decisions  would  be  hid¬ 
den  resulting  in  increased  operational  resourcing.  Alter¬ 
natively  a  spatial  operational  system  would  show  demand 
location;  contain  more  information  relating  to  travel  time; 
provide  the  implicit  relationship  between  station  and  re¬ 
source  requirement:  and  would  produce  improved  opera¬ 
tional  parameters  by  avoiding  pre-supposed  business  mod¬ 
elling. 

4.  Conclusion 

Data  and  data  management  is  the  most  important  compo¬ 
nent  of  spatial  systems.  Much  of  the  traditional  resistance 
to  spatial  information  systems  has  resulted  from  the  pro¬ 
prietary  data  storage  mediums  and  the  need  for  specialist 
skills  to  manage  spatial  data.  Spatial  middleware  layers  re¬ 
move  this  necessity,  allowing  traditional  data  warehouses 
to  store  and  manage  spatial  information  using  relational 
database  technology. 

In  addition  to  the  ability  to  store  the  data,  middleware 
layers  enable  spatial  queries  across  the  enterprise.  Efficient 
businesses  will  use  these  queries  to  build  spatial  business 
models  that  allow  greater  efficiency. This  efficiency  comes 
at  a  significant  innovation  cost  as  many  of  the  implications 
of  spatial  business  are  not  obvious. 
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Abstract 

A  collection  of  geographic  data  from  a  particular  region 
contains  many  explicit  and  implicit  relationships.  The  data 
will  typically  have  been  gathered  according  to  different 
models  of  geographic  space  (Goodchild.  1 992).  Further¬ 
more.  low  level  data  is  often  synthesised  into  higher  level 
objects  to  which  more  meaning  is  ascribed  (semantic  ab¬ 
straction).  This  paper  addresses  the  problems  of  explor¬ 
ing  such  interconnections  between  data  using  state-of-the- 
art  visualisation  techniques  and  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  visual  exploratory  data  analysis  is  a  useful  tool  for 
providing  insight  into  thr  complex  and  subtle  relationships 
that  occur  in  geography  (Tang,  1 992.  Gahegan,  1 996).  Re¬ 
sults  are  giver  the  form  of  images  (in  the  paper), VRML 
scenes  and  video  clips  (which  may  be  downloaded  from 
the  web).  The  tools  and  techniques  described  extend 
beyond  what  can  be  currently  achieved  in  commercial  GIS 
in  terms  of  (i)  the  flexibility  of  scene  description,  (ii)  the 
volume  of  data  (particularly  the  number  of  layers  viewable 
concurrently),  (iii)  the  amount  of  interaction  available  to 
the  user  and  (iv)  the  facilities  with  which  to  study  relation¬ 
ships. 

1.  Introduction 

Currently  available  GIS  are  poorly  equipped  to  visualise 
the  complexity  and  volume  of  data  that  is  routinely  used 
in  spatial  analysis  and  modelling;  this  is  rather  ironic,  given 
that  the  display  of  data  is  a  primary  function.  Instead  of 


extending  an  existing  GIS  (Hartmann,  1992).  or  building 
specific  tools  (Haslett  et  al.  1991),  we  have  chosen  to 
exploit  existing  visualisation  environments,  specifically  IRIS 
Explorer  and  VRML-2  (ISO  IEC.  1 997).  The  reasons  for 
this  are  that  GIS  have  quite  restricted  graphical  capabili¬ 
ties,  which  are  usually  difficult  or  impossible  to  customise. 
By  contrast,  current  visualisation  systems  can  support  our 
needs  well,  albeit  with  some  problems  importing  data. 

The  aim  of  exploratory  visualisation  is  not  to  analyse  the 
data  per  se.  but  rather  to  present  the  data  to  the  user  in  a 
way  that  promotes  the  discovery  of  inherent  structure 
and  relationships.  In  psychometric  colloquialism  this  is 
known  as  inducing  visual'pop  out'  (Csinger.  1992).  Thus.a 
collaborative  mode  of  interaction  is  developed  between 
the  user  and  the  machine,  where  the  visualisation  environ¬ 
ment  produces  a  stimulus  which  is  then  interpreted  by  the 
user,  enabling  full  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  abilities  of 
humans  to  perceive  complex  structural  relationships. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  concentrate  on  some  spe¬ 
cific  techniques  for  studying  relationships  between  layers 
of  data.  A  justification  for  these  techniques  is  given  first, 
drawn  from  the  relevant  psychometric  literature.  Some 
examples  of  their  use  are  then  presented  and  discussed. 

1.1  The  State  of  the  Art  in  Exploratory 
Visual  Analysis 

The  use  of  virtual  reality  and  visualisation  tools  to  study 
interaction  within  and  between  datasets  is  a  relatively  new 
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idea  (Fleamshaw  8  Unwin,  1944).  Most  of  the  research 
conducted  to  date  is  as  yet  only  qualitative  in  nature,  due 
to  three  distinct  problems: 

1 .  The  difficulty  in  defining  the  psychometric  principles 
that  a  ‘good’  visualisation  should  follow 

2.  The  difficulty  in  constructing  visualisation  environments 
which  use  these  psychometric  principles  to  good  ef¬ 
fect. 

3.  The  difficulty  in  measuring  quantitatively  whether  a 
specific  visualisation  follows  these  principles  and  vali¬ 
dating  the  techniques  using  human  subjects. 

Benin  (1981).  Mackintay  ( 1 986)  and  Rheingans  8  Landreth 
(1995)  address  the  first  of  these  problems,  providing  use¬ 
ful  guidelines  from  the  science  of  visual  perception.  Upson 
(1991)  gives  a  useful  introductory  account  of  the  visualisa¬ 
tion  system  design  process.  Freidell «  al.  ( 1 992)  and  Doclos 
8  Grave  ( 1 993)  show  how  such  an  approach  may  be  auto¬ 
mated  using  rules  and  grammars.  O'Brien  et  of.  (199$) 
and  Gahegan  8  O’Brien  ( 1 997)  describe  such  a  rule  base, 
designed  around  the  needs  of  geographic  datasets.  Jung 
(1996)  goes  on  to  show  how  effectiveness  criteria  might 
be  applied  to  an  automatically  produced  visualisation,  to 
evaluate  its  usefulness.  However,  most  of  the  work  in  this 
field  to  date  addresses  the  first  two  points;  it  is  perhaps  as 
yet  too  early  to  address  the  third. 

The  visualisation  paradigms  adopted  here  are  those  of  axis 
and  mark  composition  (Senay  8  Ignatius.  1991;  1994)  where 
a  number  of  spatially  referenced  datasets  are  represented 
using  a  (usually  smaller)  number  of  concurrent  surfaces 
and  layers  of  symbols  or  icons  (Gahegan.  1 996).  The  idea 
is  to  provide  a  spatially  compact  ‘stimulus  space'  within 
which  visualisations  may  be  constructed.  The 'natural  world' 
paradigm  suggested  by  Robertson  (1990)  is  utilised  where 
possible  so  that  the  scenes  have  the  took  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  landscape.  This  has  been  shown  to  work  well  with 
the  human  visual  system,  which  is  highly  optimised  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  various  ‘landscape  metaphors’  (Rheingans  8 
Landreth.  1995). 

1 .2  The  Use  of  Interactors 

By  themselves,  these  paradigms  have  some  cognitive  limi- 
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tations.  caused  by  the  necessity  to  separate  data  into  dif¬ 
ferent  layers,  to  avoid  over-cluttering  in  any  one  layer.  When 
many  layers  of  data  are  required,  as  is  common  with  axis 
composition,  then  the  user's  focus  of  attention  must  shift' 
between  layers  in  order  to  assess  their  inter-relationships 
(to  'see'  pattern  or  structure).  Attention  shifting  is  unde¬ 
sirable;  it  leads  to  a  weakening  of  the  overall  stimulus  (Ber- 
tin,  1981)  at  any  given  point  in  space,  since  it  is  divided 
amongst  n  layers.  In  a  cognitive  sense  it  is  therefore  true 
to  say  that  "the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  a f  the  parts". 


A  mechanism  is  required  to  establish  links  between  layers 
of  data.  To  be  useful  for  exploratory  analysis  this  mecha¬ 
nism  must  facilitate  perception  of  the  structural  and 
positional  relationships  between  specific  regions  in  the  data. 
The  solution  adopted  here  is  the  use  of 'interactors'-  graphi¬ 
cal  icons  that  emphasise  positional  information.  A  number 
of  different  geographical  interactors  are  used  to  communi¬ 
cate  a  variety  of  types  of  relationships  between  data  lay¬ 
ers.  Types  of  interaction  include  the  projection  of  objects, 
pixels,  lines  and  points  between  data  layers  to  describe 
processes  such  as  interpolation,  object  extraction,  classifi¬ 
cation.  edge  detection  and  so  forth.  A  library  of  interactors 
has  been  implemented  by  creating  modules  within  the  IRIS 
Explorer  environment.  Figure  I  shows  an  example  screen 
shot  (from  Explorer)  showing  the  specification  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  (polygon)  interactor  describing  a  geological  region. 

This  paper  principally  describes  one  class  of  interactor, 
used  to  examine  relationships  between  datasets,  particu¬ 
larly  between  higher  objects  and  the  data  from  which  they 
were  made.  Two  specific  approaches  have  been  investi¬ 
gated.  both  of  which  involve  the  use  of  animation  to  com¬ 
municate  interaction.  Animation  techniques  provide  a 
powerful  and  visually  effective  means  of  studying  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  higher  objects  and  their  defining  data 
(Keller  8  Keller,  1993).  Movement  has  been  shown  to 
have  a  high  visual  impact,  and  its  detection  in  humans  uses 
significantly  different  neural  pathways  (Livingstone  8  Hubei, 
1988)  to  the  perception  of 'retinal'  variables;  namely  shape, 
value  (saturation)  size,  texture,  orientation,  and  colour 
(Mackinlay,  1 986).  Animation  is  therefore  highly  comple¬ 
mentary  to  techniques  based  around  shape,  colour  and 
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Figure  /  The  ilehmtum  and  control  ot  mi  abject  mteraetor  m  the  Explorer  Environment  The  shape  desi  nhes  the 
perimeter  r>r  a  water  hath/ 


position.  Rex  &  Risch  ( 1 996)  describe  a  query  language 
for  the  animation  of  geographic  data. 

2.  Styles  of  Interactors 

Two  distinct  methods  for  supporting  interaction  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Examples  and  discussion  are  given  in  Section  3. 

2.1.1  Interactor  Animation 
The  first  method  involves  using  a  set  of  defined  interactor 
tools  (such  as  shown  in  Figure  I ).  which  provide  a  visual 
link  from  one  layer  of  data  to  another.  The  appearance  of 
the  interactor  is  animated  in  one  of  two  possible  ways, 
using  either  transparency  or  projection.  In  the  former  the 
interactor  ‘fades'  in  and  out  between  two  extremes  (usu¬ 
ally  fully  solid  to  fully  transparent).  The  user  is  left  with  a 
‘visual  imprint'  but  may  also  see  all  of  the  obscured  data  in 
a  clear  way  at  some  point  in  the  cycle.  In  the  latter,  the 
interactor  is  projected  from  one  layer  to  another  in  small 
discrete  steps,  again  with  die  aim  of  inducing ‘pop  out’  as  a 
link  between  data  is  established. 


2.1.2  Layer  Transposition  Animation 

The  second  method  animates  the  layers  themselves,  so 
that  one  layer  may  be  ‘moved’  through  another  by  simple 
transposition  along  the  Z  axis.  This  moving  layer  actually 
becomes  a  complex  interactor.  At  least  one  of  the  layers 
(although  possibly  both)  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  surface, 
otherwise  they  will  not  intersect  gradually.  It  is  the  inter¬ 
action  of  those  variables  used  to  provide  the  ‘relief’  that  is 
most  strongly  emphasised.  The  careful  assignment  of  at¬ 
tributes  with  which  to  construct  and  colour  the  surfaces 
is  necessary  for  this  technique  to  be  effective. 

2.2  Performance 

Both  methods  are  computationally  intensive.  In  a  fully  ren¬ 
dered  environment,  as  is  provided  by  visualisation  systems 
such  as  Iris  Explorer,  the  scenes  themselves  can  require 
substantial  computing  resources.  Each  visual  parameter 
(x,  y,  z,  redness,  greenness,  blueness  and  transparency  as  a 
minimum)  use  floating  point  precision.  Coupled  with  the 
relatively  large  size  of  geographic  datasets  this  makes  con- 
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sidarabJc  demands  on  both  the  rendering  speed  and  the 
amount  of  memory  required.  Although  complex  or  large 
scenes  may  be  rendered,  any  interaction  with  the  scene 
will  usually  involve  a  good  deal  of  'swapping',  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  appear  slow  or'steppy'.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  either  restrict  the  extents  of  the  data  (windowing)  or 
reduce  the  spatial  resolution  (sampling).  On  top  of  this 
considerable  demand  we  now  require  smooth  animation 
of  a  single  object  (the  interactor).  Where  performance  is 
inadequate,  we  must  resort  to  constructing  a  video  se¬ 
quence  off-line  (a  task  that  is  easily  automated)  and  then 
viewing  this  in  real  time. 

3.  Results  and  Discussion 

Some  example  results  demonstrating  the  use  of  both  types 
of  interaction  are  given  below.  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever  that  the  printed  page  is  woefully  inadequate  for  rep¬ 
resenting  an  animated  scene  which  is.  by  contrast,  fully 
interactive  (not  to  mention  in  colour);  allowing  the  user 
to  explore  the  data  from  any  viewpoint,  to  animate  and 


move  objects  and  change  their  visual  appearance. 

An  accompanying  web  stte.http^/www.cs.curtm.eduau/gis/ 
visualisation) geocofnp.htm I,  has  been  set  up  for  this  paper 
Here,  the  figures  used  are  viewable  as  high  (and  low)  reso¬ 
lution  colour  images.  The  site  also  contains  VRML  scenes 
and  video  clips  that  may  be  downloaded  and  viewed  from 
within  Netscape  in  a  more  interactive  manner. 

3.1.1  Discussion  of  Interactor  Animation 
Animated  interactors  have  proven  useful  for  studying  cause 
and  effect  relationrhips  between  different  data  layers  to 
address  questions  .  uch  as:  “What  evidence  is  there  to  sup¬ 
port  a  particular  (hypothesised)  structure  in  the  data T  o. 
conversefy,"How  does  a  particular  (known)  structure  appear 
in  the  data ?*’  Both  of  these  questions  refer  to  the  direction 
of  the  interaction,  being  either  from  or  to  primary  data.  As 
a  practical  example.  Figure  2  shows  an  inu, actor  describ¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  a  salt  scald  (outbreak  of  surface  salination) 
used  between  three  data  layers. 

The  lowest  layer  shows  the  source  data  from  LandsatTM 


Figure  2  Three  layers  of  data  describing  an  agricultural  region  (see  text  for  details).  A  semi 
transparent  mtcractor  shows  the.  location  of  a  salt  scald  in  all  three  layers 
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as  a  false  colour  image  fragment,  the  middle  layer  is  a 
landcover  theme  produced  from  the  Landsat  image  by  clas¬ 
sification  and  the  top  layer  contains  some  geographic  ob¬ 
jects  known  from  ground  truth.  In  this  case,  the  salt  scald 
represents  a ‘known’  structure  whose  manifestation  in  the 
imagery  is  to  be  studied. 

If  the  salt  scald  is  known  then  the  interactor  shows  how 
the  scald  is  manifested  in  the  thematic  and  image  domain. 
If  it  is  hypothesised  then  the  interactor  allows  the  user  to 
visually  study  its  appropriateness  or  plausibility. 

Figure  3  shows  a  geological  unit  (the  interactor)  projected 
through  a  surface  which  represents  magnetic  anomalies. 
In  this  case,  the  geological  unit  is  not  known  but  is  hypoth¬ 
esised.  The  aim  is  to  study  the  plausibility  of  the  unit  by 
visually  inspecting  the  scene  to  see  if  the  magnetics  sur¬ 
face  contains  evidence  to  support  it.  This  type  of  task  is 


often  carried  out  by  geo-physicists  (but  using  more  tradi¬ 
tional  techniques)  in  order  to  try  to  model  the  likely  geo¬ 
logical  structure  of  a  region. 

Movie  clips  on  the  web  site  provide  three  animated  exam¬ 
ples  using  the  same  data  as  Figure  2.  Each  example  shows 
a  different  type  of  animation  of  an  interactor  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  salt  scald,  using  (i)  transparency,  (ii)  projection 
and  (iii)  transparency  and  projection  together. 

Interactors  have  two  major  disadvantages.  Firstly,  they  add 
visual  clutter  to  the  scene,  causing  a  good  deal  of 
obscuration  if  not  used  carefully.  Secondly,  their  geometry 
must  be  'defined'  beforehand. 

The  result  of  showing  all  interactors  at  once  is  to  obscure 
all  of  the  underlying  data.  To  counter  the  cluttering,  a 
mechanism  is  needeu  ,o  establish  the  current  focus  of  at¬ 
tention  in  the  scene,  so  that  only  certain  interactors  are 


Figure  3  An  interactor  describing  a  hypothesised  geological  unit  is  projected  onto  a 
magnetics  surface. 
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shown,  and  others  arc  removed.  Obviously,  this  mecha¬ 
nism  must  react  to  changes  in  the  focus  of  attention.  The 
specification  for  VRML-2  provides  a  mechanism  whereby 
focus  of  attention  can  be  supported  interactively,  by  means 
of  hot  objects’;  these  can  generate  messages  according  to 
their  proximity  to  the  pointing  device  within  the  scene.  It 
is  possible  to  project  interactors  only  from  objects  that 
are  currently  ‘hot’,  as  Figure  3  shows. 

Interactors  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  their  perimeter, 
by  a  simple  geometry,  and  it  is  this  geometry  that  is  then 
'projected'  into  the  Z  domain.  In  many  cases,  the  interactor 
represents  a 'known'  structure,  such  as  a  paddock  bound¬ 
ary.  In  this  case,  its  structure  is  explicit  or  implicit  in  the 
data  (depending  on  whether  a  vector  or  a  raster  data  struc¬ 
ture  is  employed).  The  interactors  used  in  the  VRML  ex¬ 
ample  on  the  web  site  are  automatically  derived  from  a 
geological  dataset  in  (Idrisi)  image  format 

3. 1 .2  Discussion  of  Layer  Transposition 
Animation 

Figure  A  shows  instead  che  animation  of  the  layers  them¬ 
selves.  and  requires  a  detailed  explanation.  Two  surfaces 
have  been  constructed,  the  upper  surface  is  a  Digital  El¬ 
evation  Model  (DEM)  on  top  of  which  three  channels  of 
Landsat  TM  data  have  been  draped  (using  a  false  colour 
assignment).  The  lower  surface  is  more  artificial  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  wetness  -  greenness  composite.  Vertical  offset  is 
given  by  Landsat  TM  band  four,  and  colour  is  provided  from 
a  surface  water  accumulation  method  applied  to  the  DEM, 
coloured  on  a  scale  of  green  to  blue,  where  blue  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  values  (the  “wettest").  The  image  in  Fig¬ 
ure  A  shows  a  single  frame  from  the  sequence  as  the  lower 
surface  is  passed  through  the  upper  surface  (the  full  ani¬ 
mation  may  be  downloaded  from  the  web  site).  To  the 
knowledgeable  user,  this  can  give  information  regarding 
likely  environmental  niches  by  showing  the  structural  re¬ 
lationship  between  spectral  response,  water  accumulation, 
height,  aspect  and  slope,  all  of  which  are  discernible  (by 
differing  extents)  from  the  one  animation.  Particularly,  the 
relationships  between  landscape  structure  and  spectral 
response  is  emphasised. 


This  example  raises  a  related  issue:  once  che  capacity  to 
generate  complex  and  artificial  scenes  is  provided,  it  may 
be  difficult  for  users  to  orient  themselves  within  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  'space'  Experience  to  date  has  shown  that  some 
types  of  user  may  find  this  difficult  whilst  others  find  it 
quite  intuitive.  It  is  a  major  premise  of  this  style  of  inter¬ 
action  that  the  human  visual  system  can  'orthogonalise' 
the  various  channels  that  together  make  up  the  stimulus 
space  (Senay  &  Ignatious,  l994;Rhetngans  &  Landreth.  1995). 
Put  more  simply,  humans  can  learn  to  differentiate  between 
the  way  variables  are  assigned  to  visual  attributes. 

Animating  entire  layers  can  cause  much  data  to  be  ob¬ 
scured,  so  choosing  the  'best'  variables  to  assign  to  the  Z 
dimension  is  paramount  This  will  obviously  depend  on 
the  task  at  hand,  so  demands  guidance  in  the  form  of  ei¬ 
ther  a  high  degree  of  user  interaction  or  an  expert  system 
(Gahegan  &  O'Brien.  1 997).  Transparency  may  be  used  so 
that ‘obscured’  data  is  partially  visible,  but  colour  and  shape 
information  become  weaker  as  a  result  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  more  difficult  for  the  user  to  evaluate. 

As  final  examples.  Figure  5  shows  an  isolated  magnetic 
anomaly  (a  geo-physical  data  source)  for  which  magnetic 
intensity  is  doubly-encoded  using  height  and  colour,  an 
example  of  redundant  assignment  to  add  emphasis  (Benin, 
1981).  The  magnetics  layer  is  passed  through  a  SPOT  pan¬ 
chromatic  image  of  the  surface  to  allow  a  study  of  the 
relationship  between  the  anomaly  and  surface  appearance, 
in  this  example,  transparency  is  also  used  (on  the  SPOT 
data)  so  that  the  magnetics  data  is  always  partly  visible. 
However,  the  transparency  weakens  perception  of  the  sur¬ 
face  structure. 

4.  Conclusions ,  Ongoing  and  Further 

Work 

Simple  visual  paradigms,  such  as  the  use  of  animated 
interactors,  are  easy  to  understand  and  to  communicate. 
The  more  complex  paradigms  available  when  animating 
entire  layers  are  less  so,  but  are  capable  of  providing  in¬ 
sight  into  highly  complex  relationships. 

In  order  to  visually  analyse  complex  relationships,  some 
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Figure  4  Dm  intersecting  environmental  surtae.es  {see  /c.\f  tor  details) 


Figure  5  A  single  frame  from  an  animated  nu tuner ie  annmahf  surface  as  it  is  moved  through 
a  S/'OY  image 
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form  of  visual  encoding  must  be  used,  to  give  the  required 
extra  dimensionality  to  the  stimulus  space.  This  minimises 
the  number  of  layers  of  data  required,  which  in  turn  aids 
cognition.  The  assignment  of  data  to  the  various  layers 
and  graphical  objects  remains  a  difficult  problem  which  is 
yet  to  be  fully  solved  and  the  use  of  expert  systems,  to  aid 
the  user  and  to  cost  out  the  huge  numbers  of  alternatives, 
is  currently  being  investigated  (Gahegan  &  O'Brien.  1 997). 
The  software  described  here, in  the  form  of  Explorer  scene 
graphs,  modules  and  VRML  scripts  can  be  made  available 
to  other  researchers  on  request 

Various  schemes  to  utilise  the  remaining  visual  attributes 
of  an  interactor  are  possible.  As  examples,  colour  may  be 
used  to  specify  the  direction  of  interaction,  and  opacity 
may  be  used  to  show  the  degree  of  confidence  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  a  particular  object  (Howard  &  MacEachren,  1 996). 

Ongoing  work  also  includes  the  design  of  various  scenarios 
for  exploring  data,  specifically  addressing  a  user's  needs 
when  focussed  on  a  particular  object  group  of  objects  or 
a  dividing  boundary  between  objects.  Future  developments 
will  involve  adding  some  adaptive  behaviour  into  the  visu¬ 
alisation  environment  so  that  the  needs  of  the  user  are 
catered  for  without  lengthy  or  verbose  system  interac¬ 
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Abstract 

The  display  of  a  vector  of  data  values  at  a  set  of  spatially- 
distributed  sample  points  presents  some  interesting  visu¬ 
alisation  problems. Typical  display  devices  provide  only  two 
spatial  di  mentions  plus  colour,  making  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
sign  new  methods  for  representing  the  data.  This  paper 
describes  a  tool  under  development  that  allows  users  to 
visualise  the  spatial  ripening  characteristics  of  fruit  Sugar, 
acid  and  moisture  content  can  be  measured  using  non¬ 
destructive  Near  Infrared  Reflectance  (NIR)  analysis  tech¬ 
niques.  We  introduce  the  notion  of  spectrum  and  spatial 
tools  and  show  how  they  may  be  combined  to  form  a 
flexible  visualisation  environment  for  exploring  NIR  data. 
These  notions  may  be  generalised  to  areas  such  as 
LANDSAT  imagery.  We  expect  that  high  performance 
computing  systems  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  tools  so 
that  they  can  operate  at  a  wide  range  of  spatial  scales. 

1.  Introduction 

Scientific  visualisation  can  be  described  in  two  ways:  as  a 
tool  for  discovering  and  under  standing,  and  as  a  tool  for 
communicating  and  teaching  (DeFanti,  1990).  It  is  used  to 
present  information  to  users  in  visual  forms  that  appeal  to 
their  intuitive  understanding.  Thus,  visualisation  tools  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  extraction  of  knowledge  from  complex  datasets. 
This  paper  describes  a  tool  that  is  being  developed  to  al¬ 
low  users  to  visualise  data  about  the  ripening  characteris¬ 
tics  of  fruit.  These  characteristics,  such  as  sugar,  acid  and 
moisture  content  can  be  measured  using  non-destructive 


Near  Infrared  Reflectance  (NIR)  analysis  techniques 
(Ciuraak,  1 995,  Murakami,  1 993,  Murakami.  1 992).  By  com¬ 
paring  the  information  gained  by  NIR  analysis  with  the 
physio  chemical  properties  of  the  fruit  it  is  possible  to 
relate  specific  NIR  spectral  features  to  desirable  product 
attributes.  Once  this  has  been  done  NIR  analysis  will  be 
able  to  be  used  as  an  obfec  live  measure  of  fruit  quality. 
This  information  could  then  be  used  to  manage  fruit  de¬ 
velopment  and  storage  processes  to  maximize  market  ac¬ 
ceptance.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  predict  fruit  maturity 
and  post-harvest  characteristics  prior  to  harvest. 

The  multidimensional  nature  of  the  NIR  data  introduces 
some  interesting  visualisation  prob  lems.The  data  is  four 
dimensional,  whereas  the  display  device  only  provides  two 
dimensions.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  discover  two  di¬ 
mensional  methods  for  representing  the  data  (McCormick, 
1987).  Also,  the  users  of  the  application  wish  to  explore 
the  dataset  to  discover  new  features,  so  it  is  important  to 
create  an  application  with  a  high  degree  of  interaction  to 
assist  them.  In  order  to  tackle  these  problems  this  imple¬ 
mentation  provides  a  suite  of  interactive  visualisation  tools 
rather  than  a  single  display  mode.  In  addition  users  are 
given  the  power  to  modify  the  display  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  approaches  described  here  are  applicable  to  all  visu¬ 
alisation  systems  that  work  with  a  set  of  scalar  values 
measured  at  spatially-distributed  sample  points.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  reflectance  data  gathered  from  a  fruit  using  an 
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NIR  probe  is  exactly  analagous  to  spectral  reflectance  data 
measured  by  a  satellite  orbiting  the  earth. 


The  current  tool  is  useful  for  exploring  spatial  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  NIR  data  across  individual  fruit.  Ideally,  we  would 
like  to  analyse  spatial  relationships  at  a  wide  range  of  scales, 
for  example  comparing  different  fruit  from  the  same  tree, 
different  trees  in  the  same  orchard,  or  different  orchards 
in  the  same  geographic  region.  Data  exploration  of  this 
kind  is  not  practical  using  our  current  workstation-based 
system.  It  will  require  the  high  RAM  capacity  and  rapid 
paging  abilities  of  high  performance  computing  systems. 
The  work  described  here  is  part  of  a  continuing  joint  re¬ 
search  between  the  University  of  Otago  and  the  Horticul¬ 


ture  and  Food  Research  Institute  of  New  Zealand. 


2.  Data  collection 


The  data  for  this  project  is  provided  by  HortResearch  It 
consists  of  diffuse  reflectance  spectra,  comprised  of  indi¬ 
vidual  light  intensities  measured  at  O.Snm  intervals,  col¬ 
lected  from  specific  locations  on  the  sub-surface  of  intact 
fruit.  The  spatial  coordinates  of  these  locations  were  also 
provided.  So  far.  datasets  have  been  collected  from  Gala 
apples  and  kiwifruit 


The  spatial  coordinates  were  obtained  using  a  Polhemus 
FasTrak  T  M  device  (Smith.  1995).  Each  fruit  was  placed 
inside  a  cylinder  with  the  major  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
cylinder's  straight  edge,  as  shown  in  Figure  I  .A  longitudi¬ 
nal  line  of  nine  holes  had  been  drilled  at  1 5  degree  inter¬ 
vals  around  the  cylinders  circumference.The  stylus  of  the 
tracker  is  pushed  through  each  of  the  holes  to  measure  a 
position  on  the  fruit  surface.  These  point  locations  corre¬ 
spond  to  one  eighth  of  the  fruit  The  fruit  is  then  routed 
45  degrees  to  collect  the  next  set  of  points,  and  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  repeated  until  the  whole  fruit  surface  has  been  sam¬ 
pled.  In  total  71  points,  distributed  across  eight  points  of 
latitude  and  nine  points  of  longitude,  are  selected  for  spec¬ 
tral  analysis.This  collection  method  results  in  a  3D  dataset 
in  cylindrical  coordinates.  These  must  be  converted  to 


Cartesian  coordinates  before  visualisation. 


After  the  FasTrak(TM)  device  is  removed  from  the  guide 
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holes,  a  Near  Infrared  Reflectance  (NIR)  probe  is  inserted 
to  record  the  diffuse  visible- to- NIR  spectrum  at  the  fruit's 
subsurface  at  each  of  the  71  points.  The  diffuse  visible- to- 
NIR  spectrum  was  sampled  at  1 100  intervals  in  the  spec¬ 
tral  range  of  SOSnm  to  I016nm  using  an  Ocean  Optics 
miniature  fibre  opoc  probe  and  charged  couple  device 
(CCD)  spectrophotometer. The  sampled  spectrum  shows 
the  amount  of  energy  that  is  reflected  at  each  different 
measured  wavelength  (Hall.  1968).  There  is  a  minor  error 
term  between  intensity  measurements  within  a  spectral 
reading.  This  error  is  related  to  the  noise  characteristics 
of  the  1100  elements  contained  in  the  CCD  array  sensor 
of  the  spectrometer. 


Commercially  available  spectral  analysis  packages  such  as 
Grams/31  (Glactic  Industries  Corp..  Salem.  NH.  USA) 
may  be  used  to  compare  reflectance  spectra  for  different 
points  on  the  fruit  These  tools  are  not  sufficient  for  our 
task  because  they  do  not  preserve  the  spatial  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  points  that  are  being  compared. 


3.  Visualisation  methods 


The  data  described  in  the  previous  section  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  four  dimensional:  the  points  on  the  fruits  subsurface 
where  wavelengths  were  measured  must  be  described  in 
3D  in  order  to  maintain  their  spatial  relationships.  The 
intensities  measured  over  the  sampled  spectrum  are  the 


fourth  dimension. 


Since  the  data  has  more  dimensions  than  the  display,  no 
single  visualisation  method  will  be  able  to  display  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  dataset  simultaneously.  For  this  application. 


the  user  cannot  determine  in  advance  which  view  will  be 


best  Fortunately  the  computer's  flexibility  allows  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  suite  of  visualisation  tools  that  present 
different  conceptual  views  of  the  data.  By  using  the  tools 
interactively  and  in  concert  the  user  can  explore  and  dis¬ 


cover  features  of  interest. 


The  tools  currently  provided  are  divided  into  two  catego¬ 
ries:  Spectrum  tools  and  spatial  tools.  Spectrum  tools  dis¬ 
play  the  intensity  at  all  measured  wavelengths  for  a  single 
point  on  the  fruit  surface.  Spatial  toots  display  3D  fruit 
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geometry  and  intensity  values  for  a  single  wavelength  at  all 
surface  points  These  categories  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  following  subsections 

The  tools  were  developed  using  the  OpenGL  library  and 
theTcl/Tk  scripting  language  OpenGL  is  a  standard  graph¬ 
ics  library  designed  for  real-time  applications  {Neider.  1 993). 
It  is  designed  to  encourage  the  development  of  portable 
programs.  OpenGL  is  a  library  of  functions  that  can  be 
called  from  a  high-level  language,  in  this  instance  C  is  used. 
OpenGL  makes  it  particularly  easy  to  create  and  interact 
with  3D  polygonal  models. 

T cl/Tk  was  also  chosen  for  its  flexibility.Tk  provides  a  pack¬ 
age  of  tools  that  are  used  for  creating  application  inter¬ 
faces. Tel  is  an  interpreter  that  builds  the  program’s  inter¬ 
face  from  command  scripts  (Ousterhout.  1994.  Welch. 


enciMitatiM 

I  97. 

1995)  Using  scripts  rather  than  library  calls  allows  the 
interface  to  be  modified  while  the  application  is  running 
This  feature  creates  a  small  decrease  in  terms  of  speed, 
however  this  >s  not  significant  in  our  application 

The  software  tools  described  here  are  available  for  many 
platforms;  for  the  implementations  described  here,  a  Sili¬ 
con  Graphics  Indigo  workstation  was  used 

3. 1  Spe<  (rum  tools 

Spectrum  tools  display  the  intensity  at  ail  wavelengths  for 
a  single  point  on  the  fruit  surface  This  is  essentially  a  2D 
graphing  problem;  For  each  of  1 100  wavelength  samples, 
we  have  a  single  intensity  value  We  can  present  the  data 
as  a  2D  scatterplot.  a  line  drawing,  or  a  histogram  These 
are  presented  in  Figure  3  Because  of  its  high  contrast,  we 
have  found  the  spectral  histogram  tool  to  be  the  most 
useful. 

\.Z  Spatial  tools 

The  following  views  have  a  common  trait  that  sets  them 
aside  from  the  spectrum  tools;  Each  spatial  tool  shows 
multiple  points  on  the  fruit  surface,  but  intensity  at  only 
one  wavelength.  This  enables  comparison  of  intensities 
between  points,  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  observe 
their  spatial  relationships. 

3.2.1.  31)  Scatterplot  View. 

The  spatial  coordinate  data  can  be  plotted  in  a  virtual  3D 
space,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  A  perspective 
projection  transforms  the  3D  model  into  a 
2D  picture  for  display  (Foley.  1 990). The  user 
can  interact  with  the  scene  using  a  virtual 
trackball  (Glassner.  !990).The  mouse  manipu¬ 
lates  the  viewing  position  so  the  model  can 
be  seen  from  any  angle,  giving  trie  impression 
of  a  three  dimensional  object. 

Plotting  the  points  in  3D  is  not  sufficient;  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  way  to  show  the  spectral 
data.  This  can  be  achieved  by  displaying  the 
intensities  at  a  single  wavelength  as  colour  in 
formation.  By  mapping  the  largest  intensity 
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Figure  3  The  spectrum  tools  (a)  the  point  plot,  (b)  the  line  plot,  and  (c)  the  spectral  histogram 


to  white  and  the  smallest  to  black,  these  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  values  can  be  shown  as  levels  of  gray  on  the  fruit 
model.  A  slider  can  be  used  to  select  the  individual  wave¬ 
length  to  display. 

Representing  intensity  with  grayscale  has  a  drawback.  If 
the  model  is  shown  on  a  24-bit  monitor,  there  is  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  254  grey  values.  This  means  that  it  is  only  possible 
to  distinguish  between  254  intensity  values  in  the  dataset. 
By  using  the  red.  green,  and  blue  channels  independently  it 
is  possible  to  increase  this  number  by  a  factor  of  six.Ware 
(Ware.  1988)  suggests  that  the  lack  of  colour  resolution  is 


a  minor  problem  when  compared  with  systematic  errors 
that  can  arise  from  interpretive  effects  of  the  human  visual 
system,  such  as  simultaneous  contrast  With  this  in  mind 
it  is  more  important  to  reduce  these  perceptual  effects 
than  it  is  to  reduce  quantisation  of  the  displayed  data.  In 
accordance  with  this  philosophy  an  approximation  to  the 
visual  spectrum  is  made  available  as  a  colour  map  for  the 
wavelength  data. The  3D  scatterplot  view  with  the  visual 
spectrum  colour  map  is  shown  in  Figures  5a  and  5b. 

3.2.2.  3D  Model  View. 

The  points  chosen  for  each  fruit  represent  a  rather  sparse 
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sample.  In  order  for  the  fruit  to  be  dhpfryed  as  a  "skin" 
the  intensity  information  is  interpolated  between  points. 
The  method  used  to  interpolate  this  colour  information  is 
known  as  Gouraud  shading  (Foley  1990).  Gouraud  shad¬ 
ing  is  a  popular  technique  because  it  is  simple  and  can  be 
computed  using  graphics  hardware.  It  is  useful  to  extend 
these  points  to  form  a  skin  for  two  reasons  First,  the  shape 
of  the  model  is  clearer  if  it  is  represented  as  a  skin.  Sec¬ 
ond.  the  point  colour  is  interpolated  across  an  area,  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  to  see.The  skin  is  made  from  polygonal  sur¬ 
faces  constructed  using  adjacency  information  extracted 
from  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  each  point  The  30 
scatterplot  view  is  compared  to  the  30  model  view  in 
Figure  S. 

3.2.3.  The  Map  View. 

The  3D  tools  are  useful  for  viewing  the  fruit  in  a  virtual 
environment  but  it  is  restrictive  since  at  any  time  the  back 
part  of  the  fruit  is  occluded,  leaving  the  data  only  partially 
visible.  It  is  possible  to  “unwrap"  the  model  view  so  that 
the  full  surface  of  the  fruit  is  shown  in  one  picture.  This  is 
shown  in  the  map  view.  An  example  map  view  is  shown  in 
Figure  6.  The  data  collection  method  provides  a  natural 
latitude-longitude  coordinate  system  for  the  data.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  this  partitioning  allows  us  to  use  any  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  developed  by  cartographers  for  mapping  the  earth. 
In  order  to  "flatten"  the  fruit  surface  our  current  tool  sim¬ 
ply  plots  longitude  as  the  x-axis  and  latitude  as  the  y-axis 
in  what  is  known  as  an  equirectangular  projection  (Snyder. 

1 993).  All  2D  maps  of  curved  objects  will  contain  distor¬ 
tions.  and  while  accuracy  of  the  equirectangular  plot  is 
high  at  the  fre  t's  equator  it  decreases  rapidly  as  the  poles 
are  approached.  In  this  application  the  effects  of  distortion 
are  reduced  somewhat  since  the  poles  of  the  fruit  are  not 
sampled. 

3.2.4.  The  Height  Field  View. 

The  map  view  reduces  visual  complexity  and  allows  us  to 
use  the  3D  graphics  hardware  for  another  purpose.  In  the 
height  field  view  intensities  are  interpreted  as  altitudes, 
and  the  data  is  displayed  as  a  3D  relief  map. This  artificial 
terrain  helps  to  clarify  the  relative  distance  between  in- 
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Figure  4  The  3D  spatial  points 


tensity  values,  which  is  difficult  to  determine  when  only 
colour  information  is  used. The  height  field  can  be  viewed 
from  any  angle  by  manipulating  a  virtual  trackball.  The 
heights  also  respond  interactively  to  movement  of  the 
wavelength  slider.  It  is  important  to  incorporate  a  station¬ 
ary  reference  for  this  view,  otherwise  the  surface  appears 
as  if  it  is  floating  in  space.  The  stationary  reference  is  cre¬ 
ated  by  vertical  lines  below  the  height  field  in  Figure  7. 

A  new  slider  is  introduced  for  the  height  field  view.  It  con¬ 
trols  the  height  of  the  maximum  value  that  is  in  the  dataset- 
acting  as  a  scaling  constant  for  the  virtual  aititudes.This  is 
provided  so  the  user  can  exaggerate  the  disparity  between 
similar  intensity  values  that  are  displayed.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  applying  heights  to  the  intensity  values  in  the 
3D  model  view  would  not  be  beneficial. The  3D  object  is 
too  complex  to  act  as  an  adequate  reference  for  the  chang¬ 
ing  amplitudes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
bumps  that  represent  fruit  geometry  and  bumps  that  rep¬ 
resent  intensity  data. 

4.  View  integration 

The  views  described  in  the  previous  section  are  combined 
to  create  a  single  application.  Each  view  presents  different 
aspects  of  the  data,  so  they  are  made  to  occupy  separate 
windows  that  are  simultaneously  visible.  To  support  ex¬ 
ploration  using  multiple  windows,  the  parameters  from  each 
view  are  linked. 

Each  point  shown  on  the  map  view  can  be  selected  by 
clicking  or  dragging  the  mouse  in  the  display  window. The 
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closest  point  to  the  mouse  js  highlighted  and  the  spec¬ 
trum  data  relating  to  that  point  is  used  to  create  a  spec¬ 
tral  histogram  As  the  mouse  is  dragged  between  points 
the  histogram  changes  interactively.  It  is  possible  to  select 
and  drag  a  wavelength  indicator  on  the  histogram.  As  this 
is  done,  the  wavelength  shown  in  the  map  view  is  updated 
accordmgly.This  single  environment,  illustrated  in  Figure  8. 
is  maintained  to  avoid  confusing  the  user. 

In  the  current  application,  the  3D  model  view  and  the  height 
Field  view  are  also  linked  to  the  wavelength  selected  m  the 
spectral  histogram  view.  A  screen  shot  of  the  application 
along  with  descriptions  of  the  interaction  methods  is  given 
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in  Figure  9  The  cohesion  between  the  views  provides  a 
fast  and  effective  way  to  view  the  data. 

5.  Conclusion  and  tutitrc  wink 
The  integrated  application  was  recently  presented  to  a 
group  of  scientists  at  HortResearch.  Their  response  illus¬ 
trated  that  the  views  create  a  visualisation  environment 
that  encourages  exploration  of  the  dataset.  Interacting  with 
the  raw  data  graphically  gives  the  user  a  rapid  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  data.  The  provision  of  multiple 
views  has  created  a  great  level  of  flexibility  for  exploring 
the  dataset  The  presentation  stimulated  many  ideas  about 
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Fmure  w  The  integrated  application  uvh  tour  interaction  met  hails  hi  the  height  field  new  (/)  and  the  U)  nun  tel 
vteu  (.■{).  the.  niause  nets  as  a  virtual  trackball  to  rotate  the  abject  Fruit  sample  f/otitts  are  started  hit  the  mouse  to 
the  map  view  (J).  and  the  selected  wavelength  is  changed  hi)  dragging  the  mduatar  m  the  spn  mil  h:  <tagram  vine 
{4) 


how  the  tools  can  be  enhanced  and  has  defined  a  clear 
path  for  their  future  development.  The  cools  are  consid¬ 
ered  promising  and  the  project  is  continuing. 

We  would  like  to  tune  some  of  the  interaction  paradigms 
that  are  used  in  the  system.  For  example,  it  would  be  use¬ 
ful  to  be  able  to  select  sample  points  in  each  of  the  spatial 
displays,  not  just  the  map  view.  It  would  also  be  helpful  if 
the  spatial  tools  automatically  centered  the  currently  se¬ 
lected  sample  point.  This  could  be  done  by  scrolling  the 
map  and  height  field  views  and  rotating  the  model  view. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  users  gam  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  NIR  datasets  using  the  visualisation  tool. 
Controlled  perceptual  studies  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  user's  impres  sion  of  the  visualised  data  matches  the 
reality  of  the  raw  data.  Possible  areas  of  inaccuracy  include 
the  use  of  a  quantised  colour  scale  to  display  intensity, 
linear  interpolation  of  intensity  between  sample  points, 
and  the  equi rectangular  map  projection. 


Because  NIR  data  collection  is  inexpensive  and  non-inva- 
sive,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  response  of  an  individual 
fruit  throughout  its  maturation  process  without  removing 
it  from  the  vine.  Portable  scanners  are  already  under  de¬ 
velopment  (Martinsen,  1 996). The  most  exciting  follow  up 
re  search  will  involve  the  display  of  NIR  data  at  varying 
spatial  scales  and  across  the  temporal  dimension.Analysis 
of  this  type  of  data  may  enable  researchers  to  predict  post¬ 
harvest  quality  prior  to  harvest. They  may  also  be  able  to 
provide  farmers  with  advice  on  how  to  situate  trees  and 
orchards  to  maximise  high-quality  yield. 

The  NIR  data  for  a  single  fruit  at  a  single  point  in  time 
requires  about  3 1 7  kilobytes  of  storage.  When  this  number 
is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  apples  in  a  tree,  the  number 
of  trees  in  an  orchard,  the  number  of  orchards  in  a  region, 
and  the  number  of  days  to  maturity,  the  memory  require¬ 
ments  quickly  reach  the  terrabyte  range.  In  order  explore 
such  a  dataset  interactively,  we  will  need  very  large  RAM 
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spaces,  tut  (agirtg  capabtHties.  and  high-speed  graphic,  hard¬ 
ware  capable  of  implementing  a  zoomable  interface  ( Perkn . 
1993). 
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Abstract 

Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS)  provide  functionality  for 
visuaSsing,managing  and  manipulating  spatially  referenced  data. 
For  straight  forward  spatial  queries  users  perform  these  func¬ 
tions  through  a  graphical  user  interface,  for  more  advanced 
spatial  models  the  user  is  often  required  to  write  a  program  as 
a  formulation  of  the  problem.  The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to 
find  out  what  type  of  programming  language  is  suitable  for 
users  who  do  not  have  extensive  programming  experience,  and 
yet  provides  powerful  modelling  capability.  The  paper  reviews 
different  types  of  programming  paradigms  and  the  abstrac¬ 
tions  they  support  ft  argues  that  a  combination  of  decision 
rules  and  object-oriented  paradigms  offer  a  clear  and  effective 
language  interface  to  GIS.  The  rules  are  structured  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  tabular  form  to  simplify  their  specification  The  ap¬ 
proach  emphasises  a  style  of  programming  that  is  attuned  to 
spatial  data  models  and  programs  are  easy  to  comprehend. 

1.  Introduction 

A  necessary  part  of  solving  problems  with  computers  is 
to  express  them  in  a  formal  way.  The  appropriate  compu¬ 
ter  tool  to  solve  geographical  problems  is  a  Geographic 
Information  System  (GIS).  Such  systems  provide  the  basic 
functionality  for  visualising,  managing  and  manipulating  spa¬ 
tially  referenced  data.  Problem  solving  is  expressed  using  a 
computer  language  either  provided  by  the  system  or  one 
that  interoperates  with  the  system.  Users  of  GIS  are  faced 
with  the  task  of  writing  programs  as  a  concrete  formula¬ 
tion  of  their  particular  problem  for  not  only  advanced  spa¬ 
tial  analysis  problems,  but  also  for  many  oh  hoc  queries. 


Given  that  most  users  of  GIS  are  professionals  in  a  land 
related  discipline,  and  not  professional  programmers,  then 
it  is  important  to  make  the  language  interface  to  a  GIS  as 
easy  to  use  and  intuitive  as  possible. 

Novice  users  often  find  writing  programs  to  be  a  daunting 
task.  Assuming  there  is  a  systematic  or  scientific  approach 
to  the  problem  being  solved,  expressing  this  in  a  program 
is  still  a  difficult  intellectual  activity. This  paper  has  identi¬ 
fied  two  fundamental  reasons  for  this: 

1  Representation  mismatch  between  the  object  level  rep¬ 
resentation  of  spatial  data  in  the  programming  language 
and  the  application  view.  This  problem  occurs  when 
the  application  presents  information  in  one  way  but 
the  programming  environment  to  access  and  manipu¬ 
late  that  information  is  different.  A  popular  way  to 
present  information  in  GIS  is  as  a  map  organised  into 
thematic  layers,  whereas  in  a  programming  environ¬ 
ment  the  user  is  presented  with  tables  containing 
records.This  also  affects  the  way  queries  are  expressed. 
For  instance  the  application  interface  provides  asso¬ 
ciative  access  by  querying  feature  properties,  whereas 
the  programming  language  may  provide  data  access  by 
retrieving  records  based  upon  relative  record  num¬ 
bers  in  a  table. 

2  Problem  specification  mismatch  between  the  way  a  user 
expresses  a  problem  and  how  programming  languages 
implement  the  solution. This  occurs  when  a  users  ex¬ 
presses  a  problem  in  set  theoretic  terms,  yet  is  forced 
to  resolve  the  problem  in  an  application  program  as  a 
sequence  of  operations  on  individual  records.  Many 


programming  languages  compel  a  programmatic  ap¬ 
proach  to  solve  a  problem  involving  detailed  actions  in 
strict  operational  order. 

This  paper  examines  programming-language  integration 
with  GlS.We  consider  elements  of  programming  including 
control  structures,  data  structures,  arithmetic,  and  so  forth. 

In  particular  we  explore  the  potential  of  decision  tables  to 
express  query  and  modelling  problems  in  a  conceptually 
intuitive  way.  Decision  tables  express  condition-action 
clauses  in  a  tabular  form.  Arencte  et  al.  ( 1 995)  show  this  to 
be  a  flexible  technique  for  decision  support  in  facility  plan¬ 
ning.  We  further  explore  their  integration  with  operational 
semantics  of  GIS.VVie  propose  that  decision  tables  be  used 
in  combination  with  object-oriented  methods  to  provide 
a  very  direct  and  concise  way  to  solve  geographical  prob¬ 
lems.  To  demonstrate  the  concept,  a  prototype  develop¬ 
ment  is  described  where  decision  tables  are  integrated 
with  the  programming  framework  used  by  a  commercial 
GIS. 

The  outline  of  this  paper  is  as  follows.  Sections  2  and  3 
characterise  programming  languages  by  the  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  abstractions  they  support.  It  is  concluded  that  a 
combination  of  decision  rules  and  object-oriented  access 
to  spatial  features  provides  a  uniform  and  convenient  no¬ 
tation.  Section  4  advocates  the  use  of  decision  tables  as  a 
presentation  style.  Examples  for  a  non-trivial  spatial  query 
demonstrate  the  concepts. 

2.  Background 

Programming  paradigms  can  be  characterised  according 
to:  i)  the  data  abstractions,  and  ii)  the  procedural  abstrac¬ 
tions  they  support. 

I  Data  abstraction  refers  to  the  way  information  content 
is  represented.  Low  level  languages  use  simple  value 
types,  like  integers  and  reals,  while  high  level  languages 
support  more  abstract  object  types  and  data  model¬ 
ling  relationships.  Objects  types  impose  a  class  defini¬ 
tion  to  describe  structural  properties  (state  informa¬ 
tion)  and  behavioural  properties  (operations).  Data 
modelling  relationships  define  how  objects  may  be  re¬ 
lated.  This  includes  associative  relationships  for  struc- 
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tural  linkages  between  objects,  composition  relation¬ 
ships  where  objects  form  part  of  an  aggregation  hier¬ 
archy,  and  generalisation  relationships  where  objects 
share  common  semantics  in  an  inheritance  hierarchy. 

2  Procedural  abstraction  refers  to  the  way  actions  are  de¬ 
fined  and  controlled  within  the  programming  language. 
Low  level  languages  solve  problems  in  terms  of  im¬ 
perative  commands.  The  program  code  describes  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  solve  the  problem  as  a  rigidly  controlled 
set  of  detailed  actions.  Program  control  is  expressed 
by  either  sequential  instructions,  repetition  or  branch¬ 
ing  conditional  constructs.  Examples  of  low  level  lan¬ 
guages  include  FORTRAN  and  C.  High  level  languages 
solve  problems  in  a  declarative  fashion  The  program 
code  specifies  the  desired  outcome  or  goal.  Program 
control  is  less  rigid  and  may  be  based  upon  reasoning 
to  prove  a  hypothesis.  Examples  of  high  level  languages 
include  C++  and  PROLOG. 

So  what  are  the  best  language  characteristics  to  use  in 
GIS?  We  reduce  the  scope  of  this  question  by  focussing  on 
a  programming  paradigm  that  is  designed  for  a  typical  GIS 
user,  namely  one  who  does  not  have  a  significant  amount 
of  training  in  programming  techniques.  Any  procedural 
abstractions  would  need  to  be  implicit  to  harmonise  with 
the  way  a  user  attempts  to  solve  a  problem,  and  should 
exercise  a  reasonably  obvious  method  of  control  over 
spatial  features.  It  would  support  a  range  of  queries  on 
spatial  databases  without  the  user  needing  to  understand 
the  intricacies  of  computer  algorithms. The  data  abstrac¬ 
tions  used  within  the  language  need  to  be  tightly  inter- 
weaved  with  the  way  information  is  managed  and  manipu¬ 
lated  at  the  user  level.  In  modern  systems  this  means  the 
language  must  harmonise  with  geographic  data  modelling 
methods  and  with  user  interface  paradigms  used  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  geographic  information. 

3.  Programming  Paradigms 
Programming  languages  employ  different  types  of  data  ab¬ 
stractions  and  procedural  abstractions.  Different  types  of 
languages  stress  one  characteristic  over  another.  Four  main 
paradigms  are  identified: 
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•  Logic  Programming 

•  Functional  Programming 

•  Rule-Sued  Programming 

•  Object-Oriented  Programming 

3.1  Logic  Programming 

Logic  programming  applies  rules  of  exact  logic  to  solve 
problems,  or  to  be  more  exact  it  applies  rules  of  first  or¬ 
der  predicate  logic.  Problems  are  expressed  u  statements 
to  represent  things  that  we  believe  about  the  world. The 
statements  are  composed  of  a  set  of  logical  terms  and 
logical  connectors.The  rules  for  evaluating  statements  are 
given  by  a  truth  table  shown  in  Figure  I . 

In  first  order  predicate  logic  all  objects  belong  to  a  single 
universe.This  leads  to  a  characteristic  of  “flatness”  in  pure 
logical  languages.  All  objects  are  universal  and  so  are  the 
axioms  by  which  they  are  related. There  is  no  procedural 
abstraction  in  first  order  predicate  logic. 

In  practice,  logic  programming  languages  use  some  proce¬ 
dural  mechanisms  to  interpret  logical  statements.The  most 
popular  of  these  programming  languages  is  PROLOG 
(Bratko.  1 990).  A  logical  statement  is  expressed  as  a  Horn 
clause  consisting  of  a  conclusion  head  “C  and  several  con¬ 
ditional  terms  "B"  in  the  body.  They  have  the  form: 

“B,  and  B;  and  Bj . . .  and  BN  implies  C" 

Different  combinations  of  a  head  and  body  create  three 
types  of  clauses:  queries,  rules  and  facts.  The  fundamental 
form  of  programming  control  is  a  query  that  is  answered 
by  searching  for  matching  facts,  or  rules  whose  heads  match 
the  query  and  whose  body  may  be  proven.  This  ability  to 
search  through  a  set  of  facts  and  to  further  deduce  rela¬ 
tions  from  rules  gives  PROLOG  its  deductive  capability. 
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The  power  of  PROLOG-ltke  languages  to  express  both 
spatial  queries  and  spatial  models  has  been  well  demon¬ 
strated.  LOBSTER  is  an  early  example  of  a  prototype  sys¬ 
tem  that  used  PROLOG  as  the  language  interface  to  query 
a  spatial  DBMS  (Egenhofer.  1 990). The  prototype  provided 
a  high  level  language  to  manipulate  symbolic  representa¬ 
tions  of  spatial  features.  This  was  possible  because  the 
DBMS  was  able  to  handle  complex  record  structures,  and 
user  defined  functions  could  be  programmed  as  buittins  to 
the  PROLOG  interpreter.  Spatial  data  types  for  points,  lines, 
areas,  and  surfaces  were  defined  in  the  DBMS  and  manipu¬ 
lated  at  a  semantic  level  by  the  rules  and  face  expressed 
in  Horn  clauses.  All  low  level  access  to  spatial  data  and 
spatial  manipulation  is  handled  by  the  builtin  functions.This 
ability  to  include  declarative  expressions  of  spatial  queries 
within  a  logic  language  is  viewed  as  a  key  requirement  by 
other  researchers  (Abdelmoty  et  of..  1 993). 

3.2  Functional  Programming 
Functional  programming  is  based  upon  mathematical  con¬ 
cepts  of  mapping  functions.  A  function  maps  object  values 
from  one  domain  to  another.  This  is  expressed  formally 
fX®T ,  the  function  f  maps  object  values  from  the  domain 
X  to  the  domain  /  The  object  returned  by  a  function  de¬ 
pends  only  on  its  arguments.  In  addition  functions  do  not 
induce  any  side  effects  so  all  state  information  evolves  in 
an  explicit  and  controlled  way.This  trait  is  known  as  refer¬ 
ential  VxmsporencyAny  transformations  on  objects  are  han¬ 
dled  by  explicitly  returning  new  objects.This  has  a  bearing 
on  the  data  and  procedural  abstractions  used  by  functional 
languages.  Both  rely  upon  mapping  functions  to  express 
structural  and  behavioural  relationships. 

Advanced  functional  languages  have  a  powerful  expressive 
quality  with  the  ability  to  use  higher  order  functions  (a 

Implication  function  of  a  function  of  a . )  to  per- 

p ^  q  form  symbolic  manipulation  and  proofs 

pyj  in  programs.  Functions  are  also  treated 

false  as  first  class  objects  so  they  may  be 

fake  used  as  arguments  and  may  be  the  re- 

tfuc  turn  value  from  a  function.  A  math- 

ematical  style  of  programming  is  ob- 
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tamed  by  using  algebra  expressions  instead  of  function 
names.  Examples  of  functional  languages  include  LISP  this 
manipulates  objects  as  a  list  of  unitype  symbols,  and  ML 
that  is  a  language  that  manipulates  objects  with  more  ad¬ 
vanced  data  types  (Paulson.  1996). 

A  GIS  database  perceived  and  manipulated  by  a  functional 
language  is  viewed  as  a  collection  of  objects  together  with 
a  collection  of  functions.  This  has  not  proven  to  be  a  very 
attractive  quality  for  feature-based  GIS  applications  as  there 
is  not  sufficient  selective  distinction  between  the  different 
operations  permitted  on  various  types  of  spatial  features 
(ie.  point,  linear,  and  area  features).  However.  GIS  applica¬ 
tions  that  use  a  simple  image-based  structure  are  more 
predisposed  to  this  type  of  manipulation.  Map  algebra  is  an 
example  of  a  function-oriented  language  used  in  GIS  for 
manipulating  and  analysing  surface  data  (Tomlin,  1991).  Map 
algebra  uses  a  set  of  conventions  to  provide  finer  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  geographic  locations  (ie.  local,  neighbour¬ 
hood.  zonal)  but  these  are  still  manipulated  by  functional 
transformations.  Map  algebra  has  the  advantage  of  a  straight 
forward  notation  and  is  very  useful  for  developing  models 
of  spatial  interpretations. 

3.3  Rule-Based  Programming 
Rule-based  programming  is  a  special  case  of  logic  program¬ 
ming.  The  language  is  based  on  a  procedural  scheme  with 
the  canonical  condition-action  form: 

IF  condition-pattern  THEN  actions. 

The  left-hand  side  consists  of  several  conditions  that  re¬ 
turn  a  logical  result-The  right-hand  side  consists  of  several 
actions.  Actions  can  fire  other  rules,  establish  new  facts, 
and  perform  procedural  operations.  Rules  express  rela¬ 
tionships  and  meta-information.  Rules  are  grouped  in  rule- 
sets  known  to  the  inference  engine.The  engine  works  in  a 
continuous  loop,  at  each  cycle  a  rule  that  matches  some 
condition-pattern  is  chosen  and  che  related  actions  are 
fired.The  execution  stops  when  no  more  rules  are  fi  reabie 

Rule-based  programming  uses  a  simple  procedural  abstrac¬ 
tion  to  search  for  goals  that  satisfy  the  condition-pattern 
and  then  subsequently  firing  the  action  clauses.  Queries 


are  solved  as  proofs  computed  from  the  facts  and  rule  set 
Rule-based  programming  does  not  directly  support  data 
abstractions  but  relationships  can  be  expressed  by  meta¬ 
rules. 

f  ule-based  programming  provides  a  model  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  process  that  suits  a  range  of  problems  used  for  spa¬ 
tial  reasoning  (Scarponcini «  of..  1 99$).The  techniques  have 
been  used  in  several  od  hoc  system  developments  for  deci¬ 
sion  support  (Lowes  and  Bellamy,  1994)  (Davis  and 
McDonald,  1993). 

3.4  Object-Oriented  Programming 
Object-oriented  programming  (OOP)  is  based  on  concepts 
for  objects,  classes ,  and  the  inheritance  mechanism  between 
classes.  An  object  is  an  instance  of  a  class  to  hold  all  re¬ 
lated  state  information.  Since  objects  can  reference  other 
objects,  it  is  possible  to  build  compositions  of  more  com¬ 
plex  objects. The  classes  in  a  program  define  categories  of 
objects  which  share  the  same  state  information  and  pro¬ 
cedural  interfaces.  Inheritance  provides  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  classes  based  upon  a  taxonomy  hierarchy.  These 
organising  principles  are  formally  based  upon  classification 
theory. 

OOP  has  become  very  popular  as  it  provides  a  mental 
leverage  for  designers  to  encapsulate  the  structure  and 
behaviour  of  design  problems  as  objects.  Data  abstraction 
is  supported  through  associative  references  to  express 
structural  relationships  between  objects. and  class  inherit¬ 
ance.  Procedural  abstractions  are  provided  in  two  ways. 
The  permissible  actions  on  an  object,  and  a  configuration 
of  objects,  are  integrated  as  part  of  the  object  class  de¬ 
scription.  But  the  final  implementation  code  still  uses  low 
level  procedural  mechanisms  to  perform  operations  in 
sequence,  by  conditional  branching,  or  within  an  iteration. 
A  disadvantage  is  that  these  control  constructs  involve 
the  introduction  of  state  variables  to  hold  computational 
values  between  operations  and  procedures. 

Writing  a  program  in  an  OOP  language  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  the  program  object-oriented.  But  in  general 
programs  incorporate  object-oriented  design  principles 
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(Rumbaugh  et  of.,  1 99 1 ).  OOP  is  especially  suited  to  prob¬ 
lems  where  these  is  a  large  number  of  entities  to  be  mod¬ 
elled.  each  with  complex  structural  relationships  and  op¬ 
erational  semantics.  In  recent  years  OOP  has  made  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  on  graphical  user  interfaces  (GUI's)  and 
the  application  programming  environment.  Desktop  GIS's 
often  use  object-oriented  concepts  in  the  user  interface 
and  application  programming  environment  But  in  most 
cases  spatial  data  handling  is  still  based  upon  a  geo-rela- 
tional  model,  and  so  data  abstractions  such  as  association 
and  inheritance  are  not  applied  to  the  spatial  data. 
Morehouse  (1990)  discusses  the  implications  and  difficulty 
of  having  true  object-oriented  modelling  semantics  for 
spatial  databases.The  OpenGIS  Specification  (OGC.  1 997) 
incorporates  object-oriented  geo-processing  concepts.The 
full  development  of  models  to  allow  user  defined  schemas 
will  require  information  representation  specified  by  data 
dictionaries,  schematic  catalogues. geometry  rules.  etc.This 
technology  specification  will  have  anjmp  ~ 
the  adoption  of  object-oriented  data  abstractions  within 
GIS  programming  languages. 

3.5  Summary 

Different  programming  paradigms  may  be  characterised 
by  the  data  and  procedural  abstractions  employed.  The 
four  paradigms  and  the  types  of  abstractions  supported 
are  summarised  in  Figure  2.  Note  that  most  language  im¬ 
plementations  use  a  combination  of  programming  para¬ 
digms.  or  programmers  adopt  a  style  suited  to  one  or  an¬ 
other  programming  paradigm.  Therefore  in  practice  this 
taxonomy  is  less  well  defined. 
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Our  objective  was  to  find  a  language  that  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  and  is  able  to  express  a  solution  in  a  very  direct  and 
concise  manner.  To  avoid  any  representation  mismatch  the 
data  model  must  be  consistent  between  the  application 
user  interface  and  the  programming  language.  If  the  pre¬ 
scribed  view  of  geographic  information  is  feature-based, 
then  the  programming  language  must  support  data  access 
and  manipulation  using  feature  structures.  Ukewise  to  avoid 
any  problem  specification  mismatch  the  style  of  expres¬ 
sion  must  be  consistent  between  the  application  user  in¬ 
terface  and  the  programming  language.  If  the  prescribed 
view  of  geo-processing  is  set-theoretic  operations  then 
the  programming  language  must  support  set  queries  and 
set  operations  on  map  features. 

We  believe  the  geo-relational  model  is  easily  compre¬ 
hended.  Users  assume  that  programming  a  GIS  requires 
manipulating  attribute-  nr  defined  map  feature  sets.  In  an 
jfaju«nH^^jmigrasnBiji|g«iwiniiiniant  this  type  of  daa 
an^rocedural  abstraction  is  easily  supported  for  queries 
on  a  single  data  set.  But  for  compound  queries  involving 
several  data  sets  one  quickly  finds  that  intricate  control 
constructs  and  intermediate  state  information  (record 
numbers,  lists  of  attribute  names  and  values,  iterating  vari¬ 
ables.  etc.)  are  needed.  Most  users  are  not  accustomed  to 
this  programming  style,  and  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
program  code  with  the  problem  at  hand.We  believe  that  a 
combination  of  some  aspects  of  functional,  object-oriented 
and  rule-based  paradigms  offers  a  better  solution.  An  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  interpretation  of  spatial  features  provides  a 
simple  semantic  interpretation  of  geographical  data,  all  fea¬ 
tures  belong  to  a  themes  in  a  map  with  appropriate  op- 
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Figure  2  Programming  paradigms  and  the  types  of  abstractions  employed 
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•rations  on  member  features.  The  rule- based  paradigm 
provides  a  simple  mechanism  to  control  program  flow. 
Users  can  easily  grasp  the  IF-THEN  rules  and  see  how  it  is 
applied  generally.  Programmers  do  not  need  to  construct 
or  navigate  between  objects,  this  is  inferred  from  the  pat¬ 
tern  and  action  syntax  of  the  IF-THEN  rules. 

One  disadvantage  of  rules  is  that  they  become  unyielding 
and  their  specification  is  difficult  to  understand  for 
nontrivial  problems.  To  simplify  the  way  rules  are  struc¬ 
tured  we  have  explored  decision  tables. The  next  section 
shows  how  structured  rule-sets  are  organised  into  a  tabu¬ 
lar  form. 

4.  Decision  Ttibles 

Rule-sets  are  difficult  to  interpret  for  any  reasonably  sized 
knowledge  base.An  alternative  technique  for  representing 
decision  rules  is  as  decision  trees  (Giarratano  and  Riley. 

1 994)  or  decision  tables  (Reilly  et  of.,  1 987). 

The  different  forms  for  representing  rules  can  be  shown 
by  example.The  example  describes  rules  for  choosing  the 
best  wine  to  have  with  a  meal. 

Given  the  following  rule-set; 

IF  (main_course  is  beef)  THEN  (wine  is  red) 

IF  (maincourse  is  fish)  THEN  (wine  is  white) 

IF  (main  course  is  poultry)  AND  (meat  is  light)  THEN  (wine 
a  white) 
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Figure  4  Decision  Tilth. 


IF  ( mamjeourse  is  poultry)  AND  (meat  is  dork)  THEN  (wine 
is  ltd) 

This  can  be  represented  in  a  graph  form  as  a  decision  tree 
shown  in  Figure  3. 

This  can  also  be  represented  in  tabular  form  as  a  decision 
table  shown  in  Figure  4. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  decision  tables  include  com¬ 
pactness,  self-documentation,  modifiability  and  complete¬ 
ness  checking  (Reilly  et  of.,  1 987).  Given  that  information  is 
stored  and  viewed  in  a  tabular  form  in  geo-relational 
databases,  it  seems  fortuitous  to  represent  the  rules  in  a 
similar  form.This  presents  the  user  with  a  very  consistent 
representation  of  data  and  procedures. 

4.1  Prototype  Implementation 
The  concept  of  using  decision  tables  for  spatial  query  and 
modelling  was  explored  by  implementing  a  prototype  tool. 
The  tool  needed  to  either  interoperate  or  to  be  pro¬ 
grammed  with  a  GIS  that  offered  object-oriented  language 
features.  Arc  View  (ESRI,  1994)  was  used  because  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  comprehensive  application  development  environ¬ 
ment  that  included  an  object-oriented  programming  lan¬ 
guage 
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Figure  3.  Decision  Tree 
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The  organising  principle  in  Arc  View  n  that  (hematic  spa- 
o*l  infanMdon  >  defined  and  rendered  within  *  geographi- 
cal  portal  called  a  view.  A  new  contains  a  sac  of  themes  all 
registered  to  the  same  geographical  space.  Each  theme  rep¬ 
resents  a  defined  sec  of  geographic  features  with  their  own 
distinct  display  characteristics.  Each  thama  corresponds 
to  a  fao-ralational  modal  of  a  data  sourca.Tha  geo-reia- 
oonal  modal  (Morahousa,  1 985)  is  basad  upon  a  raiaoonal 
data  model  where  recognised  tables  have  one  column  with 
values  for  a  spatial  domain-A  sat  of  these  tables  each  mod¬ 
elling  some  thematic  set  of  spatial  features  which  share  a 
common  geographical  extant  are  the  basis  of  the  layered 
database  concept. 

The  prototype  cool  was  implemented  in  Arc  View  using 
the  native  programming  environment.  The  algorithm  to 
implement  the  rule-based  approach  is  a  backward  chain¬ 
ing  inference  engine  as  described  in  Giarratano  and  Riley 
(1994.  p:566).  Goal  objects  were  matched  against  the  set 
of  features  in  a  theme.The  pattern  matching  was  performed 
on  feature-attributes  for  specified  subject  clauses  and  as¬ 
sociated  values  in  the  columns  of  the  decision  table.  The 
syntax  adopted  was  that  a  table  was  identified  by  its  the¬ 
matic  name,  this  was  placed  in  brackets  to  Indicate  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  free  variable  that  ranges  over  the  set  of  features 
in  a  theme. 

For  example: 

[treej  growth  rate  is  a  free  variable  that  ranges  over 
the  set  of  features  in  the 
"tree  'theme  with  the  named  at 
tribute  “gtowth_rate”. 


facts  linked  to  features  to  be  inferred  in  a  natural  way.  It 
also  relieved  the  programmer  from  the  burden  of  setting 
up  variables  to  hold  this  state  information  which  was  only 
used  during  the  inference  process. 

4.2  Example 

Two  examples  of  decision  tables  are  described.  The  first 
example  shows  a  simple  query  that  may  be  expressed  us¬ 
ing  an  advanced  query  tool  provided  within  desktop  GIS 
The  second  example  demonstrates  a  more  conqilex  query 
that  would  not  be  readily  represented  by  any  table  query 
tool. 

The  example  is  based  on  a  public  works  problem.  Trees 
located  near  powerlines  need  to  be  periodically  trimmed 
to  avoid  interference  with  electrical  cabievAn  application 
view  would  include  a  feature  table  for  tree  locations  and 
powerknes. 

In  the  first  example  a  decision  table,  see  Figure  5.  is  used 
to  express  the  following  query. 

check  trees  within  10  meters  of  a  power* ne  and  have  not 
been  trimmed  for  2  years. 

In  the  second  example  a  decision  table,  see  Figure  6.  is 
used  to  develop  a  more  realistic  query  to  account  for  dif¬ 
ferent  growth  rates  in  trees: 

check  trees  wafer  (0  meters  ofapowerfne  where  the  growth 
from  last  trim  height  is  now  within  one  meter  of  powerline 
height 

Tree  height  obviously  varies  over  time  as  a  function  of 
recorded  height  plus  growth  that  has  occurred  since  it 


Rule  inference  worked  by  attempt- 


ing  to  match  against  feature-at- 

Cl 

[tree], shape. Distance  To([povreriir>e].shape) 

<  10 

- 

tributes.  The  combination  of  a 

C2 

[tree], Since  Trim 

<2 

- 

- 

theme  name  and  attribute  domain 

name  identifies  fuauri  e  aui  ibutes  ii  i 

A 

[tree], check 

true 

false 

false 

data  tables.  If  a  matching  feature- 

attribute  could  not  be  found  then 

Figure  5.  Decision  Thble  for  first  query  example 

Cl 

[tree].shape.Orstonce7b([povverline].shape) 

<  10 

- 

this  was  treated  as  a  new  attribute 

C2 

[poweriinej.height  -  [cree].betght 

<  1 

- 

- 

derived  as  part  of  the  inference 

A 

[treej.check 

true 

false 

false 

_ 

process.  This  allowed  new  derived  Figure  6  Decision  Table  for  second  query  example 
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C  [tree], type  pin*  oak  ash 

“  [tr**].growth  0.9  *  [tre*]inc*7hm  0.2  *  [tr*a].SmceTnm  0.7*  [tr**]  SnceTnm 
A2  [tre*].height  [trcc].trimH*i|ht  +  [treejgrowth 

Figure  7  Decision  Thble  to  deduce  tree  height 


was  last  trimmed.  The  second  condition  In  the  decision 


table  specifies  a  [tr**].h*ifht  which  is  not  a  persistent  at¬ 
tribute  of  tress.  With  pattern  matching  a  decision  table  is 
found  that  lists  this  attribute  (goal)  in  its  action  clause. 


Therefore  it  is  able  to  infer  this  information  from  the  de¬ 


cision  table  shown  in  Figure  7  and  calculate  the  growth 
based  upon  the  type  of  tree. 


growth  =  rate  *  peroid 


Note  that  both  feature  attributes  for  [tree].growth  and 
[tree]. height  are  derived  for  the  purpose  of  the  pattern 
inference  and  therefore  are  virtual  attributes  defined  pro¬ 


grammatically. 


5.  Conclusion 


The  paper  has  reviewed  the  different  programming  para¬ 
digms  used  in  computer  languages.  The  goal  is  to  assess 
what  programming  paradigm  would  best  suit  integration 
into  the  user  environment  of  a  desktop  GIS. We  conclude 
that  a  combination  of  a  rule-b-sed  and  object-oriented 
programming  paradigms  delivers  an  easy  way  for  users  to 
perform  relatively  complex  queries  and  formulate  models 


in  a  GIS.  Researchers  have  demonstrated  that  these  meth¬ 
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that  a  graphical  interface  is  provided  for  users  to  express 
and  execute  queries.  The  next  milestone  wW  be  to  test 
the  tool  on  a  wide  range  of  queries  and  distribute  a  robust 


version  of  the  tool. 
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Many  environmental  managers  face  semi-naturai  landscapes 
that  are  complex  at  various  scales.  Such  is  the  case  of 
investigating  the  spread  of  exotic  woody  plana  in  the 
tussock-grasslands  of  the  Flagstaff-Swampy  Ridge  near 
Dunedin.  New  Zealand.  Image  processing,  supervised  clas¬ 
sification  and  analysis  was  performed  on  the  IDRISI  GIS. 
Three  aerial  photographs  taken  in  1975,  1985  and  1990 
were  digitally  scanned,  rubbersheeted  as  ortho-photographs, 
and  used  as  unintelligent  bands.  Supervised  classification 
by  reclassification  was  based  on  the  contrast  of  vegetation 
patches.  Four  classes  emerged;  woody  plants,  tussocks, 
grasses  and  bare  ground.  Many  errors  occurred,  especially 
pixel  aliasing.  Temporal  change  in  the  landscape  pattern 
was  seen  by  using  fractals,  calculated  for  each  patch  type  in 
a  raster  environment.  The  increasing  fractal  dimension  for 
the  tussock  patches  over  time  corresponds  to  an  invasion 
of  woody  plana  and  subsequent  fragmentation.  Ground 
truthing  supported  this  finding,  showing  that  the  heterog¬ 
enous  landscape  is  linked  by  small  area  environments  that 
offer  safe-sites  to  plana,  especially  pig  rootings.  Future 
IGIS  will  combine  knowledge  about  a  plant’s  characteris¬ 
tics  linked  the  landscape.  This  will  allow  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  spread  and  establishment  woody  exotic 
plana  in  New  Zealand's  landscapes. 

Key  words;  environmental  heterogeneity,  exotic  woody 
plana,  fractal  dimension,  GIS,  IDRISI,  pig  rooting,  raster, 

safe-sites. 
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1.  Complex  environments  and  patch 
dynamics. 

Seen  by  some  as  a  threat  to  the  natural  flora  and  fauna,  to 
others  a  'natural'  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  landscape, 
invading  plana  in  New  Zealand  have  been  a  continuing 
topic  of  debate. 

Interactions  between  environmental  variables  are  erfttn 
complex,  especially  over  semi-natural  tussock  landscapes. 
Traditional  ecological  methods  and  transects  are  often  too 
simple  to  explain  patterns,  especially  where  wilding  coni¬ 
fers  are  found  in  New  Zealand’s  high  country.  Managers 
of  these  lands  face  a  wealth  of  often  conflicting  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  spread  of  wilding  exotic  conifers  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  originating  from  "take-off  sites"  (Ledgard  and  C ro¬ 
ver,  1991).  These  areas  are  favourable  for  growth,  and 
subsequent  dispersal  of  wind  blown  plana.  Analysis  of 
natural  patterns  needs  an  unbiased  approach  to  pattern 
analysis  from  accessible  imagery,  especially  where  woody 
species  spread  along  natural  boundaries. 

2.  Patterns  and  analysis. 

Suites  of  aerial  photography  allow  cost-effective  images 
for  showing  detailed  change  in  the  environment.  They  visu¬ 
alise  theories  of  landscape  ecology  that  see  the  environ¬ 
ment  as  a  mosaic-like  landscape  pattern  of  individual,  but 
interconnected,  patches.  These  patches  are  communities 
or  species  assemblages  are  surrounded  by  a  matrix  of  veg¬ 
etation  of  distinctive  structure  or  composition  (Forman 
and  Godron,  1981).  Patterns  in  a  landscape  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  non-uni form  resource  distribution  in  the 
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FIGURE  I  Hypothesised  spatial  arrangement  between  macro-patches 


landscape.  The  patch  boundary  can  be  defined  in  terms  of 
a  gradient  between  two  neighbouring  macro-patches, 
where  the  boundary  is  the  locus  of  points  that  exceed  a 
specified  threshold  (Musick  and  Grover.  1991).  Ludwig 
and  Cornelius  (1987)  documented  change  along  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  gradient,  using  a  split-window  gradient  analysis. 
They  found  “discontinuities;”  areas  of  extreme  differences 
in  the  hypothetical  positions  of  patches  along  the  gradient 
Orfoci  and  Orfoci  ( 1 990)  identify  that  raw  populations  are 
being  compared,  however  their  differences  from  the  ex¬ 
pected  Squared  Euclidean  Distance  values  would  repre¬ 
sent  mosaic-like  arrangements  between  macro-patches 
(Figure  I).  In  vegetation  studies,  these  may  correspond  to 
contrasting  vegetation  zones. 

Although  the  split-plot  may  not  coincide  with  the  actual 
environmental  or  vegetationaJ  edge.  Hardt  and  Forman 
(1989)  show  that  the  shape  of  an  edge  is  critical  for  the 
recruitment  of  woody  seedlings.  This  reflects  varying  scales 
of  activity,  both  abiotic  and  biotic.  They  stated  that  a  bound¬ 
ary  has  a  thickness  even  when  the  edge  is  discrete.  Hence 
2-dimensional  studies  are  required  to  identify  boundary 
zone  dynamics.  Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS) 
offers  the  opportunity  to  use  images  for  analysis,  repre¬ 
senting  the  environment  at  fine  scales;  thus  allowing  a  ho¬ 
listic  perspective. 

The  holistic  environment  as  hypothesised  in  Figure  I  com¬ 
prises  smaller  entities;  and  is  only  homogenous  at  the  small¬ 
est  scale,  excepting  fuzzy  boundaries.  This  is  shown  by 
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Sc  halier  (1994)  by  the  application  of  landscape  units  to  a 
GIS,  that  an  effective  overlaying  of  patches  can  best  be 
achieved  by  determining  the  'smallest  common  unit'.  With¬ 
out  reference  to  heterogeneity,  this  shows  that  the  small¬ 
est  part  of  the  environment  has  its  own  unique  qualities  of 
measured  heterogeneity  and  small-scale  processes.  This  is 
especially  applicable  in  a  GIS  approach  to  analogies  of  a 
complex  environment.  This  does  away  with  the  need  to 
define  a  boundary  in  terms  o f  ecotone  or  ecodine.  In¬ 
stead.  it  refers  to  the  characteristics  of  the  patches  them¬ 
selves  as  part  of  a  combined  landscape.  Greater  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  landscape  and  individual  plants.  By  measur¬ 
ing  patch  perimeter  to  patch  area,  fractals  offer  an  inde¬ 
pendent  guide  for  landscape  ecology.  From  work  in  soil 
mapping.  Burrough  (1983)  shows  low  fractals  as  "short- 
range  variations''  and  high  fractals  as  long-range  hierabcal 
effects.  Forman  ( 1 997)  also  described  hypothesized  val¬ 
ues  of  patch  shape  reflecting  patch  stability.  Simple  shapes 
with  low  fractal  values  were  stable,  higher  fractals  repre¬ 
sented  a  complex  environment  These  can  be  used  to 
measure  the  opportunities  for  woody  plant  expansion  and 
their  effects  along  an  ecological  boundary,  by  using  a  de¬ 
tailed  remote  sensing  study  in  a  GIS  environment 

3.  Methods. 

The  study  area  was  in  the  headwaters  of  Nichol’s  Creek. 
Flagstaff-Swampy  Ridge,  near  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  (Fig¬ 
ure  2).  Vegetation  is  predominantly  Ononochkn  rigida  (snow 
tussock),  with  Ph ormium  cookinum  (flax).  Patches  occur  of 
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FIGURE  2  The  study  area,  looking  south  (Study  site  outlined  m  white ) 


invading  woody  plants;  natives  Comma  vounttersn  and 
leptospermum  scop anom.  and  exotic  Cytisus  s copanus  and 
Uexeuropoeus.  The  area,  now  part  of  a  water  reserve,  was 
once  grazed  and  has  been  oversown  with  many  exotic 
grasses.  IDRISI.  a  raster-based  GIS,  was  used  for  image 
enhancement  and  classification  of  vegetation  patches,  and 
calculation  of  the  fractal  dimension  in  a  raster  environ- 
ment 

Enlargements  of  contact  prints  from  aerial  surveys  in  1 985 
and  1 990;  and  a  bromide  copy  from  1 979  were  scanned  in 
at  360  dots  per  inch  on  a  flat-bed  scanner,  then  imported 
inco  the  IDRISI  environment  as  256  grey-scale  TIFF  files. 
Mean  and  median  filters  were  used  to  remove  random 
noise  in  the  images  from  silver  nitrate  crystals  in  the  en¬ 
larged  photograph  that  showed  as  high  and  low  values  in 
homogenous  areas.  Images  were  rubbersheeted  to  pro¬ 
duce  aerial  ortho-photographs,  which  gave  independent 
bands.  Images  were  matched  to  the  1990  image  due  to 
the  number  of  points  that  could  be  identified  with  reason¬ 
able  certainty.  Prominent  points  such  as  fenceposts,  crowns 
of  individual  trees,  patches  of  bare  ground  were  used  as 
control  points  between  images.  A  bilinear  quadratic  move¬ 
ment  was  used  to  speed  processing  time.  Points  were 
clustered  along  the  boundary  to  give  a  higher  accuracy 
where  the  most  change  was  expected  occur.  The 


reformatting  also  gave  each  set  the  same  number  of  col¬ 
umns  and  rows.  The  area  used  for  the  analysis  was  an 
approximate  500  meter  square  subsampled  area,  taken  to 
minimise  the  large  distortion  between  bands.  A  larger 
contrast  in  grey-scale  values  was  made  by  stretching  the 
band  to  give  256  values.  Reclassification  gave  four  vegeta¬ 
tion  classes:  woody  plants,'tussock'.'grass'.and'bare'  ground. 
The  decision  points  for  this  supervised  classification  are 
given  in  Table  I .  Patches  were  identified  with  the  GROUP 
function,  matching  like  pixels  in  the  same  unique  identifier, 
including  those  on  the  diagonal. 

To  overcome  the  effects  of  geometry  of  pixels  either  sin¬ 
gly  or  as  groups, Olsen  et  of.  (1 996)  modify  the  fractal  di¬ 
mension  from  Peitgen  and  Saupe  (1988)  by  avoiding  the 
regression  of  the  patch  perimeter  (P)  to  the  patch  area 
(A).  Olsen  et  of.  ( 1 9%)  then  calculated  the  constant  of 
proportionality  from  Equation  I .  where  a  single  pixel  (with 
four  sides)  is  the  simplest  case.  Equation  I  solved  for  k.  a 
single  pixel  with  area  I  and  perimeter  4  as  the  simplest 
case.  The  constant  of  proportionality  for  the  cell  is  ob¬ 
tained  as  k  =  4.  The  fractal  dimension  used  for  this  re¬ 
search  for  calculating  the  fractal  dimension  of  a  patch  in  a 
raster  had  the  constant  subsitutated  in  and  the  log  taken 
(Equation  I). 

D  =  2  *  In  (P/4)  /  In  (A)  Equation  I . 


TABLE  I  Decision  points  used  in  the  supervised  classification  of  each  image 


classification  types 

image 

woody 

tussock 

grass 

bare 

1979 

1  -  114 

115-212 

213-255 

not  classified 

I98S 

1  -  122 

141  -  186:208  -  219 

122-  140;  186  -  207 

220  -  255 

1990 

1  -  151 

152-  176 

177-  199 

200  -  255 
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Study  ska  patch  typa 


Sub-sample  patch  typa 


kn»ft 

woody 

tussock 

grass 

bare 

woody 

tussock 

grass 

bare 

1*71 

1.47 

1.73 

I.SI 

1.29 

1.61 

I.S4 

IMS 

1.41 

I.S6 

1.62 

1.40 

1.37 

1.62 

1.78 

1.34 

1*90 

I.3S 

1.70 

1.58 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

1.5$ 

1.46 

Single  pixal  polygons  were  removed,  and  like  pixels  grouped 
together  as  patches  with  unique  identifiers.  The  area  and 
perimeter  of  each  patch  was  calculated,  and  the  fractal 
dimension  (the  D  value)  was  found  as  for  Equation  I  by 
overlaying  images. 

A  subset  of  1000  by  1000  pixels  randomly  placed  within 
the  study  site  was  taken  to  identify  local  effects  of  scale  on 
the  fractal  dimension;  single  pixels  were  not  removed.  The 
results  from  this  are  discussed  after  analysis  of  the  study 


4.  Analysis. 

A  reclassification  of  grey-scale  values  was  used  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  patches.  This  gave  a  better  separation  be¬ 
tween  classes  in  the  bands  than  signatures  did.  due  to  the 
overlapping  range  of  values  within  each  signature  file. 
Where  values  overlapped  there  was  a  high  chance  that  a 
pixel  was  assigned  to  the  wrong  class.  This  can  be  seen  as 
'noise.'  for  example  tree  crowns  can  be  identified  by  their 
lightness,  and  are  classed  as  'tussock.'  There  may  also  be 
misdassification,  where  flax  plants  are  seen  as  woody  spe¬ 
cies  because  of  their  low  grey-scale  values. 

Some  categories  had  to  be  added  together:  for  example, 
pine  trees  and  native  bush  as  ‘woody’,  and  'grassed'  areas 
with  bare  ground  as 'grass’  in  the  1979  image.  Stretching 
the  1979  band  to  the  full  256  grey  scale  values  did  not 
increase  the  contrast  due  to  areas  of  high  reflectance;  it  is 
likely  that  both 'grass'  and 'tussock'  values  have  bare  ground 
included  in  them.  This  is  not  a  problem  except  where 
species  specific  information  is  required,  and  where  tex¬ 
tural  values  change  with  position  and  aspect 

The  modal  frequency  of  pixels  indicated  the  fractal  dimen¬ 
sion  of  the  macro-patch.  Tussock  and  'grass'  patches  en- 
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closed  by  invading  woody  plants  show  a  decrease  in  their 
fractal  dimension.  Such  patches  are  small,  and  often  regu¬ 
lar.  This  may  indicate  that  they  are  individual  tussocks, 
stable  areas  of  tussock,  or  patches  unsuitable  for  woody 
plants.  By  1 990  the  tussock  macro-patch  has  broken  up 
into  smaller  patches  with  a  similar,  and  lower,  fractal  di¬ 
mension.  As  the  environment  fragments,  the  D  value  in¬ 
creases.  When  the  patch  is  reduced  in  size,  patches  with  a 
lower  value  remain.  This  shows  that  fractals  indicate  the 
fragmentation  of  the  landscape. 

Smaller  patches  of  tussock  show  lower  fractal  dimensions 
(approx  I  ■40)  and  occur  around  the  outside  of  the  macro¬ 
patch  towards  the  woody  macro-patch.  This  may  indicate 
that  they  are  constant  within  the  landscape  -  as  they  are  in 
the  area  of  a  patch  of  Chionochloa  compkua.  However,  the 
tussock  macro-patch  also  crosses  the  main  track  in  part 
and  must  be  used  with  caution  when  seen  as  a  whole  as 
there  will  be  pixel  aliasing  in  these  track  areas.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  the  D  value  for  woody  plant  patches  occurs  as 
the  area  becomes  greater,  with  the  macro-patch  joining 
'woody'  patches  in  the  tussock  macro-patch  The  value  of 
O  is  significantly  different  from  the  tussock  macro-patch, 
and  separates  the  two  macro-patches  in  terms  of  spread. 

The  patches  within  the  woody  macro-patch  are  noise  from 
errors  in  classification,  but  their  effect  is  minimal.  How¬ 
ever,  some  heterogeneous  patches  are  classed  as  both  'tus¬ 
sock’  and  ‘grassed’.  This  suggests  the  underlying  heteroge¬ 
neity  within  both  of  these  classes.  The  fractal  dimension 
of  grassy  patches  in  the  woody  macro-patch  is  1 .30;  a  low 
D  value  perhaps  indicating  a  stable  influence  within  the 
environment.  The  presence  of  this  patch  can  be  seen  in 
aerial  photographs  since  1949.  However  the 'grass'  patches, 
which  surround  many  tussock  patches,  have  fractals  aver¬ 
aging  1 .39,  but  reflect  fragmentation,  especially  in  the  1 990 
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image.  They  are  the  primarily  places  where  woody  plants  1.41  (Figure  3).  This  is  the  effect  of  the  mean  and  median 

invade.  This  is  simitar  to  the  :990'bare'  patches  in  an  area  fitters  smoothing  complex  shapes  during  image  enhance- 

of  pig  rooting,  which  has  a  D  value  of  1.30.  ment.  However,  without  filtering  high  impulse  noise  would 


Pig  rootings  offer  safe-sites  (Harper,  1 977)  for  plant  growth 
in  the  environment.  In  these  disturbed  areas,  .eedtings  are 
protected  from  drying  winds,  gives  insulation  from  cold, 
have  a  constant  nutrient  supply,  and  a  reduction  in  compe¬ 
tition  by  other  species.  Gore  seedlings,  from  the  seed 
bank,  are  quick  to  occupy  bare  ground  and  form  close  knit 
patches.  This  is  an  important  interaction  a:  the  small-scale 
and  an  important  mechanism  for  disturbance  in  this  area. 

Other  identifiable  patches  form  to  make  the  track,  which 
is  classed  as  'bareVgrassed',  and  'tussock'.  It;  fractal  ranges 
from  1.30  to  1.40  in  the  1979  and  1 990  images,  but  is  1.60 
in  the  1 90S  image.  This  high  value  is  due  to  its  irregularity 
with  its  length,  or  misdassification  from  shadows  along  its 
edge.  Otherwise,  its  low  value  of  D  corresponds  to  a 
stable  patch  within  a  landscape,  even  though  they  are  not 
linked  together  as  the  same  patch  type 

The  randomly  placed  sample  of  the  site  1000  by  1000  pixels 
assessed  the  change  in  scale  on  the  fractal  dimension  of 
the  macro-patches.  Table  3  shows  a  reversing  trend  of 
modal  values  for  the  fractal  dimension  to  the  study  site. 
This  occurs  from  the  local  effects  (Feder.  1 988)  of  re-siz- 
ing  the  woody  and  tussock  macro-patches;  and  the  straight 
lines  of  the  edge  of  the  image,  which  also  give  simpler 
shapes. 


increase:  as  will  the  complexity  of  the  method. 

5.  Data  quality. 

Goodchila  ( 1 994)  argues  that  although  remote  sensing  and 
GIS  are  applicable  to  vegetation  analysis  they  vary  as  to 
their  integration.  Cartographic  boundaries  are  often  seen 
as  discrete  lines  or  homogenous  areas  of  constant  width 
between  distinctive  spatial  units.  Small  areas  may  also  be 
smaller  than  the  minimum  mapping  distance  and,  as  with 
most  cartographic  drawing,  are  subject  to  generalisation. 
The  method  allowed  a  landscape  bount  try  between  two 
ecosystems  to  be  a  heterogenous  area  composed  of 
patches,  smaller  than  the  minimum  mapping  distance  for 
conventional  map  adding  to  the  detail  of  the  study. 

However,  the  scale  of  investigation  in  a  raster  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  pixel  or  grid  size,  so  the  smallest  feasible 
scale  of  investigation  remains  uncertain.  There  must  be  a 
balance  between  too  much  information,  and  over  gener¬ 
alisation.  The  orientation  of  the  raster  is  also  of  prime 
importance, especially  at  larger  scales  where  the  grid  must 
be  orientated  with  the  boundary  of  the  study  area  in  mind. 
This  is  because  a  boundary  and  a  sampling  grid  must  be 
similarly  orientated  (Burrough,  1 987).  In  that  important 
respect,  die  topology  of  the  raster  system  may  not  match 
coordinates  which  are  plotted  close  together.  Thus  the 


Some  values  of  D  for  the  study  site  wei  e  not  included  in  fractal  dimension  calculated  for  square  metres  is  different 

the  analysis,  tending  to  be  complex  patches  greater  than  from  cell  values.  Further,  objects  may  not  fit  into  the  grid 


of  a  square  raster  especially  where  the  object  is  too  small 


FIGURE  3  Presence  /absence  (hlack/u’hite)  of  fractals,  for  all  patch  types 
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for  the  pixel,  so  the  pixel  becomes  an  alias  of  the  true 
feature  (Gahegan,  1 994).  Objects  that  are  able  to  be  cap¬ 
tured  may  not  be  positively  identified.  This  is  the  case  of 
pixel  aliasing,  where  pixels  do  not  represent  the  object 
they  describe.  This  occurs  where  large-area  pixels  do  not 
irdude  the  classes  of  information,  or  the  decision  points 

in  the  reclassification  are  incorrect. 

5. 1  Errors  in  classification. 

Ground  truthing  shows  that  some  areas  may  appear  as 
woody  plants,  but  are  flax  or  the  small  shadows  of  large 
tussocks;  and  that  ‘grassed’  areas  (as  seen  by  their  lighter 
tones)  may  include  some  tussocks,  especially  on  sunlit 
slopes.  This  means  that  the  error  between  images  is  not 
constant  Ditferences  in  shadow  angle,  light  quality  be¬ 
tween  images,  and  the  reflectance  of  the  ground  and  veg¬ 
etation  meant  that  classifications  were  not  interchange¬ 
able  between  bands. and  errors  wouid  occur  over  the  study 
site. 

A  large  source  error  in  data  capture  comes  from  the  use 
of  only  one  bandwidth  per  data  set  (visible  light  as  seen  by 
256  tones  of  black  and  white).  With  the  reclassification 
remote  sensing,  some  pixels  will  be  reclassed  incorrectly. 
This  can  be  seen  by  the  number  of ‘tussock’  patches  with 
in  the  woody  macro-patch.  The  photographic  paper  may 
not  be  as  responsive  as  a  digital  signal,  giving  a  systematic 
type-sample.  Where  the  photo  is  lighter,  as  on  the  north¬ 
ern  side  of  a  hill,  it  also  has  higher  reflectance  values  than 
southern  sides.  These  hotspot’  points  occur  where  the 
photograph’s  angfe  varies  in  relation  to  the  sun’s  angle,  a 
problem  with  ortho-photographic  images  that  have  not 
been  corrected  to  the  nadir  (ie.  solar  angle  directly  over 
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head).  The  reflectance  of  pme  trees  may  be  up  to  five 
times  the  original  reflectance  value  (Dymond,  1996),  and 
would  be  even  greater  for  bare  land.  Future  Integrated 
GIS  (K..J)  will  incorporate  Triangulated  Irregular  Networks 
(TIN)  that  combined  with  co-ordinates  from  sub-metre 
Global  Positioning  Systems  (GPS),  tilt  and  tip  displacement 
from  the  camera  would  be  removed  and  allow  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  topography  (relief  displacement)  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Further,  for  analysis  by  the  supervised  classifica¬ 
tion,  a  weighted  index  of  classified  grey-scale  values  for 
the  various  slope  aspect  and  angles  would  reduce  errors 
from  shading  effects  and  bright  illumination  when  using 
reclassification. 

This  also  shows  in  the  reclassification  of  grey-scale  values 
for  a  single  tree  (Figure  4).  The  vector  line  shows  th-s 
approximate  position  of  the  plant,  the  dark  area  below 
this  is  the  plant's  shadow.  A  histogram  of  the  spectral 
response  for  this  plant  shows  the  range  of  pixels  with  grey¬ 
scale  values  [indicated  along  the  x-axis]  from  58  to  188, 
with  the  higher  numbers  being  lighter.  Much  of  the  classi¬ 
fication  from  analysing  the  histograms  of  training  sites  would 
overlap  with  other  sites. 

Although  some  generalisation  may  be  made  by  this  method, 
the  error  is  still  less  than  that  by  individually  assigning  each 
small-area  pixel  to  a  class  based  on  a  training  s»te.  The 
minimum  mapping  distance  would  also  require  eight  pixels 
to  surround  a  ‘patch’  of  one  pixel.  Ground  truthing  vali¬ 
dated  most  of  the  supervised  classification  results  and 
emphasised  the  importance  of  small-scale. 


FIGURE  4  Histogram  of  a  swale  tree  from  the  1990  bund  (outlined  left) 


The  test  site  for  the  fractal  dimension  shows  that  the  scale 
of  resolution  is  important;  the  analysis  of  macro-patches 
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should  identify  largest  patch  and  use  that  as  the  boundary 
for  further  study.  Thus  landscape  studies  with  fractals  from 
raster  images  should  be  from  the  largest  area  and  resolu¬ 
tion  possible.  This  will  also  avoid  errors  that  occur  from 
the  straight  edge  of  the  sub-sampled  area  being  included 
in  a  patch's  perimeter. 

6.  Fractals  and  vegetation 
fragmentation. 

Figure  5  shows  the  tussock  macro-patch  from  1979  to 
1990.  Although  entirely  connected,  this  patch  has  been 
pixel  thinned  (I  in  1 0)  for  display.  The  woody  plants  in¬ 
vade  into  the  ‘grassed’  and  'tussock'  areas,  opening  up  the 
tussock  macro  patch.  They  overtop  the  tussocks  when 
they  expand.  This  increases  the'woody'  area  and  decreases 
the  perimeter  to  area  ratio.  Expansion  by  woody  plant 
growth  has  meant  that  the  boundary  between  the  two 
macro-patches  has  become  in-filled.  This  smooths  out  the 
complex  area  and  decreases  the  value  of  D  for  woody 
plants. 

Miller  ( 1 994)  noted  that  heterogeneity  in  the  environment 
could  be  seen  from  the  apparent  "holes"  in  a  patch.  This 
heterogeneity  and  fragmentation  is  shown  by  patch  isola¬ 
tion,  where  the  macro-patch  becomes  opened  up  from 
within  (Merrin  and  Wegner,  1992);  smaller  units  become 
separated  from  one  another  as  connections  within  the 
macro-patch  disappear.  These  patches  have  lower  D  val¬ 
ues,  and  may  be  stable  as  individuals  and  patches  resistant 
to  invasion,  unlike  the  hypothesis  of  Forman  (1997).  Thus 
what  the  contrasting  fractals  show  is  the  dynamic  frag- 
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mentation  of  the  tussocks  from  the  invasion  of  woody 
plants,  on  the  Flagstaff-Swampy  Ridge 

7.  Conclusions. 

For  research  into  the  landscape,  ortho-photographs  and 
fractal  analysis  are  inexpensive  and  highly  effective  tools 
for  the  landscape  planner  to  build  up  a  database  of  the 
area  using  GIS.  As  patches  in  the  present  study  were  de¬ 
fined  by  the  canopy  cover,  the  fractal  dimension  does  not 
show  how  the  patches  are  occupied.  The  fractal  dimen¬ 
sion  describes  landscape  boundary  dynamics,  where  inter¬ 
actions  between  macro-patches  are  of  interest.  If  small- 
scale  environmental  conditions  for  survival  of  an  invasive 
plant  are  available  from  the  interactions  within  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  it  will  tend  to  be  in  a  landscape  boundary  zone. 
Small-area  analysis  by  a  GIS  with  a  plant  database  would 
identify  the  mechanisms  of  those  forces  that  promote 
change  in  the  landscape,  as  would  an  integrated  DTM-wind 
field  to  show  take-off  sites.  An  overlay  of  the  fractal  di¬ 
mension  for  functional  and  measurable  physical  proper¬ 
ties  may  be  a  profitable  area  for  future  research. 
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.1.  Introduction 

Neural  networks  are  now  accepted  tools  in  many  areas  of 
business  and  science;  comprising  an  important  group  of 
powerful  emergent  data-driven  technologies,  sometimes 
described  as  a  "solution  looking  for  a  problem".  Reason¬ 
able  simulation  programs  are  now  available  in  the  form  of 
commercial  and  public  domain  packages  -  for  both  UNIX 
and  PC  platforms.  These  modem  computer-based  solu¬ 
tions  have  various  distinct  real-world  operational  uses;  their 
practical  implementation  can  be  achieved  in  several  alter¬ 
native  modes  (pertaining  to  their  association  with  existing 
ideas  and  methods);  and  they  possess  a  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant  computational  advantages  that  can  be  profited  from 
e.g."intelligent"  data  analysis  and/or  modelling,  high-speed 
information  processing,  and  robust  data  handling/error 
tolerance.  However,  within  the  geosciences,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  neural  networks  has  thus  far  tended  to  focus  on 
the  mundane  replication  of  existing  equation-based  tools 

-  or  on  solving  problems  that  are  of  a  simplistic  or  other¬ 
wise  straightforward  nature  e.g.  satellite  image  classifica¬ 
tion.  At  the  heart  of  this  bottleneck  lies  a  fundamental 
belief  in  existing  solutions  and  an  unwillingness  to  explore 
beyond  that  which  is  known  and  trusted. 

Much  of  our  existing  available  geographical  data  resides  as 
grid-based  maps  or  models  within  a  raster  GIS;  and  satel¬ 
lite  information  continues  to  be  supplied  in  a  similar  for¬ 
mat  -  albeit  spread  across  several  different  spectral  bands 

-  at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
anticipated  growth  in  demand  for  future  geographical  prod¬ 


ucts  and  solutions  -  that  will  be  required  from  such  data  - 
there  is  a  pressing  need  to  maximise  our  effort  towards 
devising  new  and/or  alternative  approaches  to  the  prob¬ 
lematic  task  of  storing,  manipulating,  and  processing  spa¬ 
tial  information.  Neurocomputing  offers  one  possible  an¬ 
swer,  and  to  help  foster  "increased  awareness”  of  poten¬ 
tial  neural  network  solutions  within  the  geographical  sci¬ 
ences.  three  simple  experiments  have  been  carried  out  in 
an  initial  attempt  to  explore  the  opportunities  associated 
with  employing  neural  networks  for  replicating,  improving, 
and  creating  raster-based  products.  In  each  case  the  pro¬ 
posed  solution  demonstrates  the  capabilities  of  this  novel 
approach  to  tackling  otherwise  complex  mapping  and  map- 
based-modelling  problems.  The  results  of  this  exercise  are 
best  visualised  in  graphical  form  using  appropriate  maps 
and  diagrams  -  which  are  provided  here  and  on  the  ac¬ 
companying  poster. 

2.  Replicating  Multiple  Maps 

New  methods  are  needed  to  overcome  the  two  related 
spatial  data  handling  problems  of  information  storage  (enor¬ 
mous  volume  requirement)  and  data  retrieval  (rapid  ac¬ 
cess  requirement).  If  raster  maps,  either  alone  or  in  re¬ 
lated  groups,  could  be  replaced  with  neural  network  mod¬ 
els  -  the  storage  space  requirement  would  be  reduced  to 
minuscule  levels  and  information  processing  operations 
could  switch  from  file-based  data  retrieval  (slow)  to  chip- 
based  data  computation  (fast)  procedures. 

Brakensiek  &  Rawls  (1983)  in  their  work  on  the  use  of 
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infiltration  procedures  for  estimating  runoff  produced  a 
number  of  “soil  texture  look-up  charts"  -  from  which  can 
be  obtained  various  parameters  associated  with  the 
“Brooks-Corey  Soil  Water  Retention  Equation"  (Brooks 
&  Corey,  1964)  and  "Green-Ampt  Infiltration  Equation" 
(Green  ftAmpt,  191 1  (  These  charts  were  developed  from 
simulations  based  on  c.  5.000  soil  data  records  and  are 
said  to  represent  average  soil  conditions  prior  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  agronomic  practice.  Each  chart  comprises  a  three 
dimensional  surface. plotted  as  a  limited  number  of  isolines 
in  soil  texture  space,  and  has  a  triangular  format:  x-axis 
being  percentage  clay,  y-axis  being  percentage  sand,  and  z 
value  being  the  required  soil  parameter.  Different  charts 
were  produced  for  various  different  organic  matter  per¬ 
centages.  with  each  “soil  parameter  and  organic  matter 
percentage  combination"  comprising  a  set  of  four  triangu¬ 
lar  diagrams,  wherein  each  triangle  represents  the  percent¬ 
age  porosity  change  associated  with  a  different  level  of 
surface  compaction.  Two  soil  parameters  were  selected 
for  modelling  viz.  effective  porosity  [cm3  cm-3]  and  satu¬ 
rated  hydraulic  conductivity  [cm  hr-  IJ.The  relevant  charts 
were  those  pertaining  to  the  0.5*  level  of  organic  matter. 
There  were  eight  charts  in  cocal  -  comprising  four  triangu¬ 
lar  diagrams  for  each  of  the  two  soil  parameters  -  with 
each  triangle  representing  a  different  level  of  porosity 
change  associated  with  surface  compaction  (0%,  10%,  20%. 
and  30%).  The  eight  isolines  charts  were  digitised  using 
ARC/INFO.  To  increase  the  number  of  significant  figures 
and  facilitate  later  integer-based  processing  the  isoline  val¬ 
ues  for  effective  porosity  and  saturated  hydraulic  conduc¬ 
tive /were  multiplied  by  1 0.000  and  1 .000  respectively.The 
digitised  vectors  were  converted  to  node-based  point  data 
and  all  points  reflected  in  space  using  a  bespoke  awk  script 
-  thus  extendin'  their  actual  borders  -  to  help  minimise 
the  production  of  spurious  edge  effects  in  subsequent  in¬ 
terpolation  operations.  Eight  interpolated  raster  surfaces 
were  constructed  from  the  expanded  point  data  in  GRASS 
(Geographic  Resources  Analysis  Support  System)  using 
“regularised  spline  fitting  with  tension  and  smoothing" 
(Mitasova  &  Mitas,  1993a  &  1993b).  Each  final  map  com¬ 
prised  a  raster  grid  of  2000  x  2000  cells  -  with  the  original 
triangle  being  located  in  the  upper  lefthand  comer  of  the 
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central  1000  x  1000  square  block.  5,000  random  point 
samples  were  taken  from  within  the  area  of  each  original 
triangle  on  each  map,  the  co-ordinates  for  this  operation 
being  held  in  a  random  lookup  table,  generated  from  a 
uniform  distribution  -  with  the  extracted  data  being  writ¬ 
ten  to  file.The  final  data  contained  20.000  patterns,  com¬ 
prising  5,000  points  for  each  level  of  porosity  change,  and 
with  each  pattern  containing  five  variables,  percentage  sand; 
percentage  clay;  percentage  porosity  change;  effective  po¬ 
rosity;  and  saturated  hydraulic  conductivity.  All  five  vari¬ 
ables  were  then  subjected  to  linear  normalisation  between 
zero  (lowest  possible  value  for  that  variable  in  the  dataset) 
and  one  (highest  possible  value  for  that  variable  in  the 
dataset). The  normalised  file  was  split  into  two  equal  data 
sets;  one  for  training  the  network,  the  other  for  split-sam¬ 
ple  validation  purposes. 

The  Stuttgart  Neural  Network  Simulator  was  used  to  con¬ 
struct  a  two-hidden-layer  feedforward  network  with  a 
3:12:12:2  configuration  and  with  all  appropriate  connec¬ 
tions  enforced.The  input  nodes  were  for  percentage  sand, 
percentage  clay,  and  percentage  porosity  change.The  out¬ 
put  nodes  were  for  effective  porosity  and  saturated  hy¬ 
draulic  conductivity.  Network  training  was  undertaken 
using  "backpropagation  without  momentum  '.  The  learn¬ 
ing  rate  was  reduced  according  to  a  sliding  scale  at  pre-set 
intervals  and  the  network  was  observed  to  converge  in  a 
smooth  and  uneventful  manner.  Training  was  stopped  at 
30,000  epochs.  Error  reduction  was  observed  to  be  al¬ 
most  non-existent  after  30.000  epochs  indicating  broad- 
scale  convergence.  The  average  final  sum  squared  error 
per  output  node  was  just  over  0.36  normalised  units.  At 
each  point  of  charge  in  the  learning  rate  both  training  and 
validation  datasets  were  passed  through  the  trained  net¬ 
work  in  its  non-training  mode  and  network  output  plot¬ 
ted  against  model  output  In  all  instances  the  two  plots 
were  quite  similar  -  whicn  is  indicative  of  good  generalisa¬ 
tion  and  modelling.  Scatterplots  for  the  valid  ion  data  at 
the  final  stage  of  the  learning  process  are  reproduced  here 
in  Figures  I  and  2.  Whilst  some  almost  insignificant  dis¬ 
crepancies  can  be  seen  to  occur  in  the  uppermost  and 
lowermost  sections  -  in  each  case  the  end  product  other- 
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Figure  1  Modelling  effective  porosity  values  derived  from  sod  texture  look  up  charts  with  an  artificial  neural 
network  Scale  is  in  normalised  units.  Line  of  perfect  agreement  drawn  in  black 


Figure  2.  Modelling  saturated  hydraulic  conductivity  values  derived  from  soil  texture  look-up  charts  with  cm 
artificial  neural  network  Scale  is  ,n  normalised  umfs  Line  of  perfect  agreement  drawn  in  black. 
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here  is  that  food  continuous  distributions  can  ba  utad  to 
Mtar  out  (legitimise)  tha  numerous  spatial  inconsistencies 
that  axist  within  their  poor  or  erroneous  counterparts,  it 
is  quite  feasible  for  a  neurai  network  to  modal  aM  possible 
domains  within  a  spatial  database  indudinf  those  impor¬ 
tant  relationships  that  exist  both  within  and  between  the 
various  individual  components  eg.  if  a  network  is  trained 
with  a  combination  of  locational  (reiathe  or  absolute)  and 
multiple  environmental  data  then  the  solution  surface  will 
perforce  be  all  embracing  The  neural  network  would  use 
otherwise  unknown  relationships  that  exist  within  the  spa¬ 
tial  data  to  form  its  model,  thus  providing  a  multi-source 
holistic  tool  for  predicting  the  spatial  distributions  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  phenomena,  which  could  operate  at  the  level 
of  an  individual  cell  within  each  raster  grid.  This  process 
would  provide  a  robust  error-tolerant  multi-dimensional 
non-linear  solution  to  what  is  otherwise  a  difficult  model¬ 
ling  task:  and  at  the  same  time  create  a  mechanism  that 
could  be  used  to  recognise  and  remove  tangible  inconsist¬ 
encies. 

An  interpolated  map  of  long  term  mean  annual  rainfall 
(UMAR)  for  the  period  1961-1990  was  constructed  for 
Northwest  England  ( 1 3.000km1)  based  on  raingauge  data. 
This  is  a  large  region  that  extends  from  Buxton  in  Derby¬ 


shire  (south-east)  to  Carlisle  in  Cumbria  (north-west),  and 
composes  a  diverse  area  encompassing  the  north  west 
seaboard,  the  lowlands  of  the  Lancashire  Plain,  and  the 
major  upland  areas  of  England  (including  the  Lake  District 
and  Pennines).  There  are  1 .384  raingauge  sites  in  this  re¬ 
gion  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  lowlands  (Figure  3).  In 
the  uplands,  there  are  few  ramgauge  sites,  and  their  spatial 
and  eievabonal  distribution  is  quite  uneven.  The  informa¬ 
tion  collected  at  these  sites  is  used  for  constructing  inter¬ 
polated  surfaces  of  average  values,  and  these  surface  val¬ 
ues  are  in  cum  used  to  calculate  water  balances  for 
reservoired  upland  catchments,  which  provide  potable 
water  for  cities  such  as  Manchester.  The  LTMAR  surface 
was  generated  to  a  50m  grid,  using  gaussian  kngmg,  in  ARC/ 
INFO.  It  contained  a  lot  of  internal  smoothing,  often  across 
large  areas  where  there  had  been  little  or  no  original  in¬ 
put  data,  and  had  serious  edge  problems  Additional  sur¬ 
face  information  was  available  in  the  form  of  an  O.S  “Land 
Form  Panorama"  50m  x  50m  raster  digital  elevation  model, 
from  which  slope  and  aspect  values  for  each  cell  in  the 
raster  grid  were  computed,  using  standard  GIS  tools.  A 
variance  surface  (confidence  measure)  was  also  generated 
as  a  natural  output  of  the  kriging  operation.  In  this  investi¬ 
gation  the  aim  was  to  model  die  general  relationship  be- 


Figure  3:  Elevarinnal  distribution  of  ramgauge  sites  in  North  West  England 
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MW  a  combination  of  topographic  and  locational  fac¬ 
tors  ( independent  variabiet)  and  the  kriged  LTMAR  map 
(dependent  variable)  -  based  on  the  recognised  influence 
of  terrain  on  rainfall  -  with  the  ultimate  foal  of  creating  a 
mechanism  that  could  filter  out  (legitimise)  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  inconsistencies.  16,000  random  points  were  sampled 
from  the  five  raster  layers  in  the  GIS  database  (elevation, 
slope,  aspect  variance  and  LTMAR  maps),  the  co-ordinates 
for  this  operation  being  held  in  a  random  lookup  table, 
generated  from  a  uniform  distribution  •  with  both  sam¬ 
pling  coordinates  and  extracted  data  being  written  to  file. 
Given  the  circular  nature  of  “aspect"  these  values  were 
transformed  into  their  sine  and  cosine  equivalents^!)  eight 
variables  were  then  subjected  to  linear  normalisation  be¬ 
tween  zero  (lowest  possible  value  for  that  variable  in  the 
GIS  database)  and  one  (highest  possible  value  for  that  vari¬ 
able  in  the  GIS  database).  The  normalised  file  was  split 
into  two  equal  data  sets;  one  for  training  the  network,  the 
other  for  split-sample  validation  purposes.  The  Stuttgart 
Neural  Network  Simulator  was  used  to  construct  a  two- 
hidden-layer  feedforward  network  with  a  7:18:18:1  con¬ 
figuration  and  with  all  appropriate  connections  enforced. 
The  input  nodes  were  for  easting,  northing,  elevation,  slope. 


cos(aspect),  sm( aspect),  and  kriged  variance.  The  output 
node  was  for  kriged  LTMAR.  Network  training  was  under¬ 
taken  using  “backpropagation  without  momentum".  The 
learning  rat*  was  reduced  according  to  a  sliding  scale  at 
pre-set  intervals  and  the  network  was  observed  to  con¬ 
verge  in  a  smooth  and  uneventful  manner  -  ai^ert  with 
sharp  drops  at  each  change  in  the  learning  rate.  Training 
was  stopped  at  30,000  epochs.  Error  reduction  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  almost  non-existent  at  this  point  indicating 
broad-scale  convergence.The  final  sum  squared  error  for 
the  output  node  was  just  over  2.67  normalised  units.  At 
each  point  of  change  in  the  learning  rate  both  training  and 
validation  datasets  were  passed  through  the  trained  net¬ 
work  in  its  non-training  mode  and  network  output  plot¬ 
ted  against  model  output  In  all  instances  the  two  plots 
were  quite  similar  -  which  is  indicative  of  good  generalisa¬ 
tion  and  modelling.  A  scatterplot  for  the  validation  data  at 
the  final  stage  of  the  learning  process  is  reproduced  here 
in  Figure  4.  Throughout  most  of  the  plotting  space  the 
output  data  exhibits  a  modest  spread  of  values;  there  are 
no  major  outliers,  and  the  general  trend  has  a  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  line  of  perfect  agreement  -  with  values 
both  above  and  below  it  -  thus  providing  further  evidence 


Figure.  4  Modelling  Long  7 inn  Mean  Annual  Rainfall  in  North  West  England  with  an  artificial  neural  netuvrk 
Scale  is  in  normalised  units  Line  of  perfect  agreement  drawn  m  black 
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Figure  5  Long  Term  Mean  Annual  Rainfall  maps  tor  the  Rochdale  Todmorden  area 


of  good  modelling.  In  the  uppermost  sections  of  the  plot 
a  slight  but  nevertheless  consistent  underestimation  is 
observed. These  high  values  are  concentrated  in  one  small 
geographical  area  -  the  Lake  District  -  which  is  therefore 
perhaps  not  modelled  to  the  same  standard  as  the  rest  of 
this  region. 

Two  representative  windows  were  next  selected  and  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  GIS  database,  converted  into  the  required 
format,  and  passed  through  the  trained  network  viz.:  a 
mountainous  area  with  high  absolute  adjustments  (Lake 
District,  267km2)  and  an  inland  area  with  low  absolute 
adjustments  (Rochdale-Todmorden.  1 92km2).  The  outputs 
from  this  exercise  were  shipped  back  into  the  GIS  thus 
creating  two  corrected  LTMAR  maps  that  could  be  used 
for  visual  and  statistical  analysis.  Before  and  after  maps 
are  provided  for  the  Rochdale-Todmorden  area  in  Figure 
5.  These  two  maps  exhibit  a  similar  range  indicative  of 
detailed  adjustment  and  fine-tuning  (original,  1 1 50- 1 566mm; 
corrected,  1 1 23- 1 509mm)  and  the  corrected  map  exhib¬ 
its  numerous  minor  modifications  throughout  -  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  changes  ranging  from  -252  to  + 1 99mm. 
Moreover,  in  accordance  with  theoretical  knowledge  about 
the  relationship  between  elevation  and  rainfall,  the  final 
map  now  better  mimics  the  elevation  surface  (high  posi- 
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tive  correlation,  +  0.89). There  also  remains  a  reasonable 
positive  correlation  between  the  original  and  corrected 
LTMAR  maps  (+0.58)  which  is  a  measure  of  the  level  of 
adjustment  that  has  been  made.  It  is  logical  to  assume 
that  a  good  result  would  produce  a  positive  “middle  of  the 
range”  statistic  since  a  high  correlation  would  indicate  in¬ 
sufficient  alteration  (overfitting)  and  a  low  correlation 
would  indicate  excessive  adjustment  (underfitting).  The 
results  also  show  a  marked  decrease  in  LTMAR  for  high 
rainfall  values  and  a  marked  increase  in  LTMAR  for  low 
rainfall  values  (high  negative  correlation  between  original 
LTMAR  and  neural  network  adjustments.  -0.72)  which  is 
instructive.This  experiment  altogether  demonstrates  the 
unharnessed  potential  of  using  neural  networks  to  form 
complex  spatial  models  at  the  regional  scale  -  for  error 
trapping,  surface  adjustment,  and  data  investigation  pur¬ 
poses. 

4.  Creating  New  Maps 

Derived  products  created  using  either  standard  or  bespoke 
GIS  functions  are  now  commonplace  e.g.  slope. aspect,  and 
flow  accumulation  maps  generated  from  digital  elevation 
models.  Nethertheless.  several  standard  GIS  algorithms 
are  now  criticised  in  the  literature  as  being  grid-square 
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case-intolerant.  and  commensurate  with  these  simplistic 
or  inappropriate  algorithms  being  applied  in  an  unskitted 
manner  -  there  a  often  a  deleterious  knock-on  (Meet  (Zhou 
etat.i  997).  Moreover,  standard  modelling  practice  requires 
one  to  choose  between  a  limited  number  of  alternative 
system-dependent  equation-based  strategies,  and  it  is  of¬ 
ten  the  case  that  one  or  more  intermediate  rasters  must 
be  computed  and  stored  from  a  tedious  succession  of  func¬ 
tional  operations.  With  proper  training  however  it  is  en¬ 
visaged  that  better  results  could  be  obtained  from  a  neu¬ 
ral  network  solution  that  incorporated  either  standard 
inputs  or  standard  inputs  plus  additional  terrain-based  in¬ 
puts;  the  latter  facilitating  a  more  informative  description 
of  the  local  point-based  area.  Such  models  could  also  in¬ 
corporate  two  or  more  simple  processing  operations  and 
generate  appropriate  data  values  “on-the-fly"  -  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  overall  intermediate  data  storage  requirements. 

Morrison's  trigonometric  surface  (Morrison,  1971;  1974) 
is  a  single  equation  that  takes  the  form  of  49  sine  and 
cosine  terms  all  added  together,  and  represents  a  least- 
squares  fit  to  121  data  points  read  from  a  square  lattice 
on  Hsu  &  Robinson's  ( 1 970)  Surface  III,  which  is  a  real 
topographic  map.  This  “equation  surface"  can  be  proc¬ 


essed  using  the  symbolic  manipulation  methods  of  differ¬ 
ential  calculus  to  obtain  a  partial  derivative  of  the  original 
equation  in  both  x  and  y  directions  (Jones,  1 996).  The  true 
slope  value  at  a  particular  point  on  the  surface  can  then 
be  determined  from  the  partial  derivatives  in  the  manner 
described  by  Sharpnack  A  Akin  ( 1 969)  i.e.  gradient  in  the 
down  dtp  direction.  5,000  random  point  samples  were 
generated  from  the  original  equation  and  its  partial  de¬ 
rivatives,  comprising  a  grid  of  nine  elevation  values  with  a 
10  unit  (100m)  offset,  together  with  local  slope  value  for 
the  central  point  -  the  co-ordinates  for  this  operation  be¬ 
ing  held  in  a  random  lookup  table  generated  from  a  uni¬ 
form  distribution.  AH  five  variables  were  then  subjected  to 
linear  normalisation  between  zero  (lowest  possible  value 
far  that  variable  in  the  dataset)  and  one  (highest  possible 
value  for  that  variable  in  the  dataset).The  normalised  fife 
was  split  into  two  equal  data  sets;  one  for  training  the 
network,  the  other  for  split-sample  validation  purposes. 

The  Stuttgart  Neural  Network  Simulator  was  used  to  con¬ 
struct  a  two-hidden-layer  feedforward  network  with  a 
9:12:12:1  configuration  and  with  all  appropriate  connec¬ 
tions  enforced.  The  input  nodes  were  for  the  nine  eleva¬ 
tion  values.  The  output  node  was  for  true  central  slope. 


Figure  6  Predicting  slope  values  from  grid  squares  on  a  trigonometric  surface  with  an  artificial  neural  network 
Scale  is  in  normalised  units  Line  of  perfect  agreement  drawn  in  black 
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Natwork  training  wu  undertaken  using  ‘backpropagaoon 
without  momentum". The  learning  rate  wax  reduced  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  sliding  scale  at  pre-set  intervals  and  the  net¬ 
work  was  observed  to  converge  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
manner  -  with  the  error  curve  following  a  jagged,  stair¬ 
cased,  downhill  path  -  thus  suggesting  this  might  not  be 
the  most  efficacious  modelling  solution.  Training  was 
stopped  at  20,000  epochs.  Error  reduction  was  observed 
to  be  almost  non-existent  at  this  point  indicating  broad- 
scale  convergence.  The  final  sum  squared  error  for  the 
output  node  was  just  over  0.06  normalised  units.  Ac  each 
change  in  the  teaming  rat*  both  training  and  validation 
datasets  were  passed  through  the  trained  network  in  its 
non-training  mode  and  network  output  plotted  against 
model  output  In  all  instances  the  two  plots  were  quite 
similar  -  which  is  indicative  of  good  generalisation  and 
modelling.  A  scatterplot  for  the  validation  data  at  the  final 
stage  of  the  learning  process  is  reproduced  here  in  Figure 
6.  Throughout  most  of  the  plotting  space  the  output  data 
exhibits  a  limited  spread  of  values,  and  although  there  are 
one  or  two  minor  outliers  in  the  central  region,  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  has  a  close  association  with  the  line  of  perfect 
agreement  -  with  values  both  above  and  below  it  -  thus 
providing  further  evidence  of  good  modelling.  However, 
notable  discrepancies  exist  at  both  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  graph,  where  the  network  has  failed  to  predict  cor¬ 
rect  results. Whether  these  problems  are  related  to  archi¬ 
tectural  considerations  or  inadequate  deterministic  inputs 
is  a  matter  for  further  investigation.This  experiment  alto¬ 
gether  demonstrates  the  unharnessed  potential  of  using 
neural  networks  to  process  map  based  data  at  both  indi¬ 
vidual  cell  and  localised  grid  square  levels. 

5.  Conclusions 

Various  map-based  modelling  tasks  have  been  attempted 
and  good  results  were  achieved.  So,  given  that  in  all  in¬ 
stances  little  or  no  effort  was  made  to  achieve  an  optimal 
solution,  for  example  in  terms  of  different  network 
architectures  or  data  input  formats  -  the  inference  from 
these  experiments  must  be  that  real  possibilities  do  exist 
for  using  neurocomputing  solutions  to  perform  geographi¬ 


cal  information  storage  and  processing.  More  rigorous 
detailed  experimentation  should  therefore  be  undertaken 
in  order  to  advance  the  current  state  of  knowledge  in  this 
area  of  science. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  advocates  the  spatiaksation  of  common  data 
analysis  by  applying  the  techniques  used  in  (geo-)spatial 
data  analysis  to  any  form  of  attribute  space.  It  proves  the 
distinction  between  spatial  and  non-spatial  data  to  be  an 
artificial  one.  New  light  is  thrown  onto  the  discussion  of 
the  relational  database  model  and  its  applicability  in  spatial 
procedures.  At  the  same  time,  the  somewhat  halted  inves¬ 
tigation  of  simplicial  structures  as  a  means  of  analysing 
spatial  relations  is  expanded  by  using  them  as  a  form  of 
representation  of  combinatorial  concepts 

1  Introduction 

Classification  schemes  are  an  impress  of  the  human  brain 
on  a  set  of  data  (Gould.  1 98 1 .  p.  299).  they  do  not  depict 
reality  and  destroy  the  richness  of  ambiguity.  Research  in 
combinatorial  mathematics  and  algebraic  topology  (Atkin, 
1974)  and  the  number  crunching  capabilities  of  today's 
computers  help  us  to  handle  creativtly  the  additional  com¬ 
plexity  that  set-based  approaches  imply.  All  the  current 
research  in  fuzzy  technologies  (Davis  and  Keller,  1996; 
Dawson  and  Jones.  I995;jiang  and  Kainz,  1996;  Molenaar, 
1996;  Usery,  1996)  bear  witness  of  the  renewed  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  richness  of  ambiguity  as  the  backcloth  that  holds 
our  data  together. 

One  of  the  biggest  myths  in  spatial  analysis  is  the  singular¬ 
ity  of  spatial  data.  While  there  is  some  justification  to  the 
feet  that,  historically,  the  efficient  access  of  large  spatial 


databases  required  special  data  structures  (Samet,  1990). 
this  should  hardly  be  a  handicap  anymore  (Vanrw,  1991; 
Nieuwenhuijs,  1 995),  and  it  is  time  that  we  free  ourselves 
of  the  mental  straight  jacket  that  current  geographic  infor¬ 
mation  systems  (as  well  as  other  geospatial  software)  im¬ 
pose  on  us. 

Space  is  one  of  the  fundamental  human  experiences.  Cog¬ 
nitive  studies  (Mark.  1 989;  Golledge.  1 990;  Nyerges,  1 992) 
prove  that  people  tend  to  'spatialise"  many  aspects  of  their 
everyday  life.  As  such,  spatial  metaphors  (Kuhn.  1992)  are 
powerful  means  of  categorisation  (Rosch  and  Lloyci.  1 978; 
Lakoff  and  Johnson.  1 980;  Johnson,  1 987 ;  Lakoff,  1987).  they 
help  us  to  structure  the  complexity  of  reality.  Research  in 
multidimensional  domains,  such  as  in  environmental  appli¬ 
cations,  face  a  similar  problem  of  complexity.  However,  they 
do  not  yet  employ  such  cogent  concepts  like  neighbour¬ 
hood,  proximity,  or  shape.The  methodology  introduced  in 
this  paper  overcomes  the  schism  between  spatial  and  non- 
spatial  data  by  treating  each  non-spatial  category  as  an¬ 
other  dimension.  Since  the  analysis  of  high-dimensional  data 
is  difficult  to  conceptualise,  methods  of  combinatorial  to¬ 
pology  will  be  used  to  represent  and  reason  in  n-dimen- 
sional  space.  This  paper  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  publica¬ 
tions  (Albrecht  and  Kemppainen,  1 996;  Kemppainen  and 
Albrecht,  1 996)  where  the  author  develops  a  formal  frame¬ 
work  for  the  extensibility  of  spatial  operators  and  the  first 
where  algebraic  specifications  as  well  as  graphical  language 
are  employed  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  current  refi- 

resen  rations  of  the  spatial  domain. 
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2  Spatialisation  of  Attribute  Space 

The  traditional  concepts  of  spatial  reasoning  do  not  need 
to  be  restricted  to  the  two  geometrically  defined  vari¬ 
ables  that  are  usually  employed  to  describe  a  given  loca¬ 
tion  on  the  earth's  surface. They  can  rather  be  applied  to 
any  conceivable  space  and  thus  create  attribute  landscapes. 
Following  Goodchild’s  (1990)  definition,  geographic  infor¬ 
mation  consists  of  a  location  *.  y  and  parameters  <zr  z2 . 

zn>  measured  at  this  location  forming  a  tuple  T  =  <x,y,  z,. 

z2 . z>.  In  general,  these  variables  can  be  mapped  to  a 

continuous  scale  and  represented  as  vectors,  or  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  as  axes  that  put  up  an  n- dimensional  space. Thus, 
each  attribute  can  be  a  dimension  just  as  time  is  used  as 
one  dimension  in  change  detection  analysis  (Macleod  et 
a/.,  1 993;  Yuan,  1996).  although  it  will  be  argued  further 
down  that  time  is  ^dimensional  as  well.  Since  each  axis  is 
a  vector,  all  the  topology-based  rules  of  spatial  reasoning 
apply  in  these  non-geometric,  better:  not  earth-referenced, 
spices.  Hence  the  term  spatialisation’  of  attribute  space. 

The  spatial  metaphor  may  just  as  well  be  employed  for 
attribute  landscapes  and  the  mere  existence  of  scatter  plots, 
as  they  can  be  found  in  a  number  of  current  statistical 
packages,  proves  that  this  idea  is  not  far-fetched.  However, 
this  scarcely  utilises  the  abundance  of  spatial  metaphors 
for  explorative  data  analysis  (Aspinall  and  Lees,  1 994).  One 
example  for  innovative  use  of  attribute  space  in  a  geo¬ 
spatial  application  is  Gahegan  (1996)  who  visualises  at¬ 
tribute  landscapes  using  slope,  flow  length  and  accumula¬ 
tion  to  depict  a  hydrological  data  space. 

One  way  to  represent  those  n- dimensional  spaces  is  by 
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depicting  each  n-dimensional  object  as  a  n-simpiex  (see 
Table  I  and  the  corresponding  Figures  I  -3  in  the  appendix). 

The  concept  of  Q-analysis'  introduced  by  Atkin  ( 1 974, 1 977, 
1981)  provides  a  uniform  formal,  set-based  approach  to 
the  definition  of  space  that  lends  itself  to  the  definition  of 
a  new  spatial  data  model  Attempts  into  this  direction  have 
been  made  by  Egenhofer  and  Herring  ( 1 990).  however,  their 
approach  is  geared  toward  geometry  only  and  lacks  the 
degrees  of  freedom  offered  by  Q-analysis.  Due  to  length 
constraints  enforced  by  the  editors,  only  the  additional 
advantages  of  Q-analysis  'wer  what  has  already  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Maine  school  will  be  presented  here.  The 
interested  reader  is  referred  to Vanacek  and  Ferrucci  (1991) 
and  Faltings  (1995). 

Each  row  in  Table  I  can  be  represented  by  a  simplex  (see 
figure  3  a,b,c.  f,  g). Together  they  form  a  simplicial  complex 
KY(X,I)  where  I  symbolises  the  relation  between  X  andY 
(the  whole  process  could  be  inverted  by  looking  down 
the  columns  and  thereby  analysing  KX(Y.  I)).  Each  simplex 
can  be  dissected  into  the  faces  that  it  is  made  of. The  easi¬ 
est  example  is  the  three-dimensional  Ys  (see  Table  2).  It 
consists  of  one  3-dimensional  face  (a  tetrahedron),  four  2- 
dimensional  faces  (triangles),  six  I  -dimensional  faces  (lines) 
and  four  0-dimensional  faces  (points)  The  faces  are  q-con- 
nected  if  they  share  (q  +  I )  vertices.The  notion  of  q-level 
can  be  understood  as  a  kind  of  filter  that  restricts  the 

1  Atkin  s  Q-analysis  is  an  unfortunate  denominator  for  an 
analytical  technique  that  has  nothing  whi  -soever  to  do 
with  Q-mode  analysis  known  in  factor  analysis. 
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Thhlc  2  Dissection  of  the  n-ihmensional  simplex  Y _ 
into  0-( n- 1  ^dimensional  faces 

view  onto  the  simplex  to  the  dimensionality  q.This  filter 
has  the  same  effect  as  living  in  Abbot's  ( 1 884)  'Fiatland' 
where  it  is  impossible  for  its  inhabitants  to  perceive  any¬ 
thing  of  higher  dimensionality  (with  all  the  consequences 
marvellously  described  in  this  little  novel). 

A 

The  dimensionality  of  a  simplex  is  called  top-q  (Cf  )  and 
the  dimensionality  at  which  it  begins  to  connect  with  other 
simplices  bottom-q  (Cf  ).  These  two  indicators  can  be 
employed  to  define  a  measure  of 

(<7+l)-(g-l) 

Eccentricity  A 

(<7  +  l) 

which  neatly  describes  the  connectivity  of  a  particular  sim¬ 
plex  in  comparison  to  global  connectivity  within  the 
simplicial  complex.  A  global  measure  of  structure  is  given 
by  the  structure  vector  Q.  which  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  q-connected  components  for  values  of  q  from  0  to  dim 
K.  The  simplicial  complex  in  Figure  /  is  fairly  well  inter¬ 
connected  allowing  for  high-dimensional  traffic  between 
the  individual  simpfices.  Figure  4  is  a  realistic  example  of  an 
organisation  consisting  of  several  well-functioning  depart¬ 
ments  which  are  only  loosely  connected  via  I  -dimensional 
simplices.  Communication  across  the  q-hole  is  restricted 
to  this  one  dimension  and  the  effect  is  the  *>ame  as  the 
experience  of  a  cube  living  in  Ftatland  Depending  on  the 
degree  to  which  a  q-hole  reduces  connectivity  within  the 
complex,  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  obstructive  object  of 
value  q.  Applied  to  social  activities,  q-holes  describe  the 
limitation  of  freedom  that  an  individual  experiences  in  a 

particular  structure. 


3  Relevance  to  the  Application  of  CIS 
Analysis  in  Social  Sciences 

Couclelis  and  Gale  (1988)  define  a  hierarchy  of  higher- 
level  spaces  chat  start  with  the  conventional  Euclidean  space 
but  then  extends  to  physical,  sensorimotor,  perceptual, 
cognitive  and  finally  symbolic  space.  While  they  focus  on 
algebraic  group  theoretical  notions,  it  is  presumed  here 
that  these  spaces  can  only  be  sustained  by  releasing  some 
of  the  restrictions  of  higher-level  mathematical  spaces,  i.e., 
advancing  the  hierarchy  of  Couclelis'  spaces  we  have  to 
descend  the  ladder  of  mathematical  spaces.  Arguably,  the 
best  setting  for  reasoning  in  cognitive  spaces  is  then  rela¬ 
tional  space  with  some  of  the  methods  of  Q-analysis. 

Cognition  is  based  on  experience. We  constantly  enhance 
our  cognition  by  adding  experiences  to  our  structural 
model  of  the  world  with  our  current  cognitive  state  being 
a  cover  set  of  all  previous  experiences  (faces)  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  (simplicial)  complex  of  our  cognitive  world 
model.  Q-analysis  is  the  only  tool  known  to  the  author 
that  allows  to  analyse  the  natural  complexity  of  experien¬ 
tial  space-time,  especially  with  respect  to  the  parallel  uni¬ 
verses  of  members  of  a  community.  It  opens  a  whole  new 
set  of  opportunities  for  the  analysis  of  time  lines  (/prisms) 
introduced  by  Hagerstrand  ( 1 975).  and  only  sporadically 
followed  up  (e.g.  Miller,  1991;  Forer.  1 993). As  an  add-on.  it 
fuels  the  discussion  about  the  nature  of  time  as  discussed 
in  various  standardisation  committees  (e.g.  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Organisation’s  technical  committees  on 
Geoinformation  or  Structured  Query  Languages)  who 
ponder  about  its  characterisation  by  attributes  or  as  a 
dimension.  Figure  S  depicts  the  at  least  two-dimensional 
nature  of  time. 

The  comparison  of  different  structure  vectors  and  the 
analysis  of  obstruction  areas  provides  insight  to  the  forces 
that  result  in  a  particular  structure  (and  if  the  matrix  in¬ 
cludes  locational  information  to  the  social  construction  of 
space  (Gregory  and  Urry,  1 98S;  Lefebvre.  1991)).  Q-analy¬ 
sis  is  a  tool  that  permits  the  simulation  of  different  sce¬ 
narios  for  changes  in  the  (infra-)  structure  of  data  matrix. 
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4  Conclusion 
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In  earlier  papers  (Albrecht  and  Kemppainen.  1996; 
Kemppainen  and  Albrecht.  1996)  the  author  argued  that 
there  ( I )  exists  a  hierarchy  of  spaces,  and  (2)  the  GIS  do¬ 
main  would  profit  from  the  definition  of  spatial  operations 
at  as  low  a  conceptual  space  as  possible. With  this  paper  it 
could  be  shown  that  we  lose  little  (there  is  some  ambigu¬ 
ity  introduced  by  working  in  less  constrained  spaces)  but 
gain  a  lot  in  additional  analytical  power  by  employing  the 
richness  of  data  that  has  not  been  normalised  (for  use  in 
relational  databases)  nor  restricted  to  strict  functional 
relationships  which  hide  higher-dimensional  patterns  of 
whatever  data  set  we  examine.This  way,  several  birds  can 
be  killed  with  one  scone.  The  unpleasant  dichotomy  be¬ 
tween  spatial  and  non-spatial  analysis  can  be  resolved  and 
for  the  first  time  we  have  the  opportunity  to  overcome 
the  schism  between  what  is  accused  to  be  a  positivist  tool 
and  adherents  of  post-structural  scientists  in  the  humani¬ 


ties  (Pickles.  1 995). 
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Appendix 


Figure  I  Simphcial  complex  KY(X.  1)  representing  the  matrix  of  Table  1 


O-simplices :  X,  X,  Xb  Xg 


1-simplices : 


2-simplices : 


Figure  2  The  A-simplex  YS(X)  and  its  decomposition  in  ()-,  I  -,  and  2-dimcnsional  faces 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  mid-latitude  areas,  variation  in  local  temperatures  asso¬ 
ciated  with  topography  is  a  significant  factor  that  needs  to 
be  accommodated  in  environmental  models  and  future 
land-use  strategies  Qualitatively,  variation  of  temperature 
within  complex  landscapes  is  well  understood.  However, 
quantification  of  these  patterns  has  been  limited.  Tem¬ 
peratures  measured  at  standard  climate  stations  give  a 
broad  indication  of  spatial  and  temporal  variations  in  re¬ 
gional  climate  but  do  not  explain  local  patterns  of  climate 
variation.  However,  sites  for  climate  stations  are  selected 
to  conform  to  standard  conditions  (i.e..  flat,  large  fetch, 
unshaded,  etc.)  to  allow  easy  comparison  between  sta¬ 
tions.  Data  collected  at  such  sites  are  frequently  not  rep¬ 
resentative  of  much  of  the  surrounding  area,  and  estimat¬ 
ing  local  climate  from  nearby  standard  sites  is  likely  to 
involve  significant  error. 

Previous  attempts  to  explain  spatial  variation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  New  Zealand  have  focussed  largely  on  empirical 
modelling  and/or  spatial  interpolation  from  existing  stand¬ 
ard  climate  station  data.  Typically,  site  properties  such  as 
latitude,  altitude  and  distance  from  coast  are  utilised  in 
these  approaches  (Norton,  1985).  While  these  may  pro¬ 
vide  acceptable  regional  results,  they  are  not  adequate  for 
establishing  focal  scale  variability  where  factors  such  as 
aspect  are  significant  Of  the  meso-scale  climate  studies 
in  New  Zr-Jand  only  Turner  and  Fitzharris  (1986)  have 
explicitly  sampled  a  landscape.  However,  their  sample  did 
not  incorporate  factors  which  could  easily  be  mapped  au¬ 
tomatically  (e.g.,  elevation,  slope,  or  aspect).  This  makes  it 
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difficult  to  interpolate  local  climate  to  other  adjacent  ar¬ 
eas.  This  paper  describes  the  development  and  testing  of 
an  empirical  model  for  predicting  the  spatial  variability  of 
soil  temperature  within  the  central  South  Island  high  coun¬ 
try  of  New  Zealand  which  is  based  on  site  characteristics 
which  can  be  easily  derived  from  a  digital  elevation  model 
(DEM). 

2.  METHOD 

Tfemperature  data  collection 
Temperature  data  were  collected  from  43  sites  in  the 
Grampians  range  in  a  stratified  sample  grouped  by  eleva¬ 
tion  and  aspect  (Fig.  I ).  Sites  ranged  in  altitude  from  600 
to  1800  metres,  and  within  each  altitudinal  stratum  sites 
approximating  the  four  primary  aspects  (i.e..  north,  east, 
south,  and  west)  were  sampled.  At  Glentanner  some  50 
km  to  the  north  west,  a  further  27  sites  provide  a  similarly 
stratified  and  replicated  sample  from  800  m  to  1400  m. 

Attributes  recorded  for  each  site  included  altitude,  aspect, 
and  slope.  Aspect  was  recoded  into  degrees  south  of  north 
(i.e.,0  -  180°).  Temperature  data  were  collected  quarterly 
(February,  May,  August,  November)  using  a  hand  held  dig¬ 
ital  thermometer  probe  lowered  down  20  mm  diameter 
PVC  access  tube  embedded  0.75  m  into  the  ground  with 
its  lower  extremity  sealed  by  a  protruding  aluminium  alloy 
plug  to  provide  good  thermal  contact  with  the  soil.  A 
water/anti-freeze  mix  in  each  tube  (to  a  depth  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5  cm)  provided  good  thermal  contact  for  the  tem¬ 
perature  probe. 
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Figure  1  Location  map,  and  sampling  scheme  for  the  43  sites  in  the  Grampians  Range 
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The  site  attribute  data  (independent  variables)  and  soil 
temperature  data  (dependent  variable)  were  analysed  us¬ 
ing  multiple  linear  regression  to  derive  an  empirical  model 
relating  soil  temperature  to  site  characteristics  (altitude, 
aspect  and  slope)  for  each  season.  Data  from  both  net- 
worits  of  sites  were  used  to  calculate  regression  interac¬ 
tion  terms  to  determine  inter-site  variability  of  regression 
coefficients,  giving  an  indication  of  the  model's  applicability 
to  the  surrounding  area,  which  is  one  where  a  significant 
rainfall  gradient  occurs. 


MicmataUu' 

I  97 1 

3.  RESULTS 

Correlation  coefficients  (H)  from  the  seasonal  regression 
analyses  were  high,  ranging  from  0.83  to  0.96.  These  sea¬ 
sonal  regression  models,  a  25  metre  resolution  DTM,  and 
raster-based  GIS  were  used  to  derive  maps  illustrating 
patterns  of  soil  temperature  variation  over  the  144  km' 
study  area  (eg..  Fig.  2). 

Regression  interaction  terms  between  elevation  and  loca¬ 
tion  (0.001).  and  aspect  and  location  (-0.003  to  0.001)  are 
small  (Table  I ),  and  clearly  indicate  that  the  regression 


Figure  2  Map  of  soil  temperatures  for  the  Grampians  Range,  February  (summer)  1992,  based  on  regression  model 
and  25  m  resolution  DEM  SoilTemp  =  2.1 1R8  -  0  007  (altitude)  -  0  022  ( aspect )  -  0  01  fi  (slope),  r  =  0  89.2 
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Date 

Constant 

Altitude 

Aspect 

Slope 

Location/ 

altitude 

Location/ 

aspect 

Location/ 

slope 

February  93 

20.897 

-0.007 

-0.018 

0.014 

0.001 

0.001 

-0.028 

May  93 

14.694 

-0.006 

-0.025 

0.039 

0.001 

-0.003 

-0.026 

August 

939.161 

-0.005 

-0.025 

0.051 

0.001 

0.000 

-0.039 

November  93 

16.028 

-0.008 

-0.022 

0.030 

0.001 

-0.002 

-0.019 

1993 

15.692 

-0.007 

-0.022 

0.033 

0.001 

-0.001 

-0.028 

February  94 

23.391 

-0.007 

-0.024 

0.031 

0.001 

0.001 

-0.017 

May  94 

14.903 

-0.006 

-0.029 

0.048 

0.001 

-0.003 

-0.022 

August  94 

8.257 

-0.005 

-0.0  IS 

0.023 

0.001 

-0.002 

-0.035 

November  94 

18.365 

-0.009 

-0.018 

+0.020 

0.001 

-0.003 

-0.004 

1994 

15.837 

-0.006 

-0.022 

+0.021 

0.001 

-0.002 

-0.025 

Ihblr  it  Results  of  combined  regression  analysis  The  constant,  altitude  and  aspect  columns  represent  regression 
coefficients  lor  data  from  both  sites  combined.  The  locational  interaction  terms  gne  an  indication  of  the  difference 
in  regression  coefficient  values  between  the  two  sites 


model  is  sufficiently  robust  to  be  applied  throughout  the 
Mackenzie  Basin  (an  area  in  excess  of  1 5000  km2). 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  this  survey  provide  a  good  picture  of  the 
pactems  of  spatial  variation  in  soil  temperature.  The  strik¬ 
ingly  stable  relationship  between  temperature  variation  and 
altitude,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  aspect,  suggests  that  the 
regression  coefficients  determined  from  this  study  will  be 
applicable  over  significant  areas  (at  least  1 5%)  of  the  South 
Island  high  country.  Establishing  a  network  of  study  sites 
in  coastal  areas  and  over  a  wider  latitudinal  range  could 

yield  more  universally  applicable  models. 
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1  Introduction 

Graphs  are  an  ubiquitous  part  of  Computer  Science,  as 
well  as  many  other  fields.  Spatially  embedded  graphs  are  a 
common  feature  of  many  urban  geographic  applications. 
Transport,  utility,  population  all  occur  along  spatial  net- 
works.The  study  of  abstract  graphs  is  an  established  field 
within  discrete  mathematics.The  study  of  spatially  embed¬ 
ded  graphs  however  is  a  relatively  new  field.  Commercial 
packages  that  handle  spatially  embedded  graphs  do  so  at 
the  most  basic  level  (ESRI  1 992)  We  have  put  together  the 
issues  identified  by  others  and  the  author  on  this  subject. 

A  comprehensive  design  for  handling  spatially  embedded 
graphs  in  geographic  applications  will  be  a  goal  worth 
exploring.  The  issues  identified  are, 

I  A  graph  model  with  associated  query  language 

2.  Multiple  representation  of  graphs 

3.  Subgraph  maintenance 

4.  Dynamic  segmentation 

5.  Spatial  indexing  of  linear  spatial  objects 

The  first  three  issues  above  can  be  dealt  with  as  graph 
issues  without  reference  to  their  geometric  attributes. 

The  last  two  arise  purely  from  geometric  considerations. 

2  Graph  model 

In  terms  of  the  entity  relationship  model  a  graph  must  be 
represented  as  a  many  to  many  cyclic  relationship.  The 
graph  semantics  is  captured  in  the  cyclic  relationship.  Im¬ 
plementation  of  this  cyclic  relationship  using  traditional 
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DBMS  requires  this  many  to  many  relationship  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  down  to  a  one  to  many  relationships  (Figure  I  ).Thus 
the  graph  semantics  is  lost  in  the  final  representation  lead¬ 
ing  to  inefficient  handling  of  graph  traversal.  Within  the 
object  oriented  paradigm  it  is  appropriate  to  consider 
new  models  to  explicitly  capture  the  graph  semantics. 
Girting  ( 1 994)  explores  a  graph  model  where  the  many  to 
many  cyclic  relationships  are  explicitly  recorded  in  a  data¬ 
base  schema  thus  capturing  the  graph  semantics.The  defi¬ 
nition  of  an  edge  class  which  is  a  many  to  many  relation 
between  objects  of  another  class  defines  a  graph.  An  or¬ 
dered  collection  of  edge  objects  that  are  serially  con¬ 
nected  defines  a  path  over  the  graph.  The  path  concept 
over  a  single  graph  does  not  add  much  value  to  the  data 
model.  However  it  is  possible  to  define  multiple  edge 
classes  in  the  database  schema.  In  other  words  we  have 
multiple  graphs  that  could  share  common  objects  as  their 
nodes.  Thus  a  path  can  be  defined  over  edges  from  many 
edge  classes.  A  good  example  is  public  transport  (Guting 
1 994).  The  physical  network  of  routes,  lines  over  which 
services  exist,  and  the  time  schedules  can  all  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  separate  graphs  with  shared  nodes  across  the 
graphs. 

3  Multiple  Representation 
As  in  any  geographic  applications  multiple  representation 
of  the  same  physical  graph  must  be  considered.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  spatially  embedded  graphs  multiple  representa¬ 
tions  arises  from  two  requirements.  One  is  when  data 
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represented  in  disparate  coordinate  systems  are  to  be 
treated  as  one  seamless  graph.  Electrical  networks  with 
schematic  diagrams  of  sub  stations  and  cross  section  data 
of  major  junctions  are  an  example.  Newell  et  al  (1994) 
provides  a  means  of  plugging  these  graphs  together  as  a 
single  graph  for  network  analysis.The  second  use  of  multi¬ 
ple  representation  is  to  represent  graphs  at  many  scales 
and  detail. 

A  simple  solution  to  graph  generalisation  is  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  2.  Subgraphs(within  the  dotted  line)  can  be  treated  as 
a  node  at  a  higher  level  with  all  edges  leading  out  of  the 
subgraphs  to  be  treated  as  edges  from  this  node  at  the 
higher  level.  Problems  arise  with  this  approach  since  the 
edges  going  out  of  the  subgraph  at  the  lower  level  may  not 
adequately  represent  the  edges  from  the  node  at  the  higher 
level.Therefore  we  also  need  to  create  edges  at  the  higher 
level  to  represent  those  edges  leading  outside  the  subgraph. 

Mainguenaud  (1995)  outlines  a  solution  which  permits 
subgraphs  to  be  represented  in  the  above  fashion. The  so¬ 
lution  is  to  setup  the  graph  in  layers  where  a  strict  hierar¬ 
chy  of  nodes  is  maintained  (Figure  3)  Every  node  at  a  higher 
level  is  effectively  a  subgraph.  Some  of  the  nodes  at  a  higher 
level  may  not  expand  into  a  subgraph  at  the  next  level  but 
remain  as  a  single  node.  Each  layer  has  its  o  vn  collection 
of  edges.  The  edges  of  a  higher  layer  must  also  be  related 
to  the  edges  at  a  lower  layer.  The  scheme  has  a  strict  and 
pre-wired  hierarchy.  Situations  where  different  groupings 
down  the  layer  is  required  exists.  Location  problems  are  a 
case  in  hand.  These  problems  are  solved  using  heuristic 
algorithm  or  linear  programming  techniques.  In  both  cases 


grouping  subgraphs  into  nodes  can  be  used  to  reduce  prob¬ 
lem  size.  It  is  also  known  that  different  groupings  can  pro¬ 
duce  different  results. Thus  it  is  necessary  to  solve  these 
problems  with  many  different  groupings  to  ensure  that 
the  obtained  results  are  satisfactory. 

4  Subgraph  maintenance 

Subgraphs  are  a  recurring  theme  for  handling  spatially 
embedded  graphs.  We  have  already  identified  some  of  these 
in  the  previous  sections.  In  a  graph  model  the  subgraph 
selection  may  be  used  to  generate  a  graph  reduced  in  size 
over  which  a  graph  query  can  be  applied.  Subgraph  group¬ 
ing  for  representing  graphs  at  many  levels  of  granularity 
was  described  in  (section  3).  We  consider  the  theme  of 
subgraph  maintenance  at  a  single  abstraction  level  for  a 
specific  use. 
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Location  problems  deal  with  the  location  and  allocation  of 
services  among  urban  population.  Population  in  an  urban 
area  can  be  modelled  as  a  spatially  embedded  graph  where 
the  nodes  and  edges  are  loaded  with  population  and  serv- 
ices.The  solution  to  the  location  problem  is  through  heu¬ 
ristic  graph  algorithms  to  create  subgraphs.The  subgraphs 
thus  generated  must  be  maintained  as  the  allocation  zones 
for  the  services  (Figure  A). 

5  Access  to  geometry /Dynamic 
Segmentation 

All  issues  of  spatially  embedded  graphs  considered  so  far 
have  treated  the  graph  edges  at  a  certain  abstraction  level 
as  a  whole  entity  that  is  indivisible.At  the  physical  level  the 
graph  edges  of  spatially  embedded  graphs  have  a  linear 
geometry.  Application  requirements  exists  that  need  to 
access  locations  along  this  linear  geometry.  Examples  are 
locating  physical  features  along  street 

networks,  address  geocoding,  urban  zones  represented  as 
subgraphs  where  the  subgraph  includes  only  part  edges  of 
the  base  graph. 


At  the  level  of  physical  representation  of  spatially  embed¬ 
ded  graphs  it  is  necessary  to  provide  access  to  intermedi¬ 
ate  locations  on  the  graph  edges.  Techniques  used  to  pre¬ 
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vide  this  access  have  been  referred  to  as  dynamic  segmen¬ 
tation  (Dueker  et  al  1 992). The  object  oriented  paradigm 
can  be  exploited  to  provide  a  uniform  interface  for  ac¬ 
cessing  linear  geometry.  Naguteswaran  eta  ( 1 996)  explores 
this  idea  further.  Figure  5  depicts  the  idea.  LSO  (Linear 
Spatial  Object)  is  an  abstract  class  for  the  three  types  of 
linear  geometry  that  can  exist.  BasicLSO  is  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  linear  geometry  using  a  series  of  points.  SubLSO 
is  a  linear  geometry  defined  as  a  section  of  an  existing 
linear  geometry.  LinearConnectedLSO  represents  those 
geometry  formed  by  the  concatenation  of  many  other  lin¬ 
ear  geometries  in  a  network. 

€  Spatial  indexing  of  linear  spatial  ob 
jects 

The  family  of  PM  trees  (Samet  1 989)  index  a  network  of 
linear  spatial  objects  over  its  geometric  space.  Another 
approach  to  spatial  indexing  of  such  networks  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  such  networks  as  a  noce  list  with  an  edge  list  associ¬ 
ated  with  each  node.The  nodes  can  then  be  indexed  with 
point  quad-trees  (Samet  l989).The  merits  of  these  spatial 
indexing  schemes  for  access  in  main  memory  as  well  as 
access  in  secondary  storage  is  worth  investigating. 

7  Summary 

We  have  identified  a  broad  issue  within  spatial  database 
research  namely  handling  spatially  embedded  graphs  and 
presented  some  important  problems  that  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  relation  to  it  Most  of  these  are  discussed  in 
isolation  in  the  literature.  The  author  is  working  on  the 
issue  of  subgraph  maintenance  as  a  tool  for  solving  loca¬ 
tion  problems. 
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Abstract 

Two  different  methods  of  land  classification  are  compared 
on  the  same  area  of  land.The  traditional  method  of  classi¬ 
fying  land  from  aerial  photographs  is  compared  with  a 
ground-based  classification  using  a  Global  Positioning  Sys¬ 
tem  (GPS).  Both  methods  are  utilised  as  separate  layers  in 
a  Geographical  Information  System  (GIS)  to  produce  a 
geocoded  database  of  two  tussock  grassland  block  areas 
on  Tara  Hills  High  Country  Research  Station,  Omarama. 
New  Zealand.  This  was  part  of  a  larger  study  where  pro¬ 
ductivity.  utilisation  by  merino  sheep,  and  botanical  com¬ 
position  of  ecological  units  within  high  country  pasture 
are  being  measured. 

Morphological  structures  and  some  vegetational  patterns 
can  easily  be  identified  on  aerial  photographs  but  are  not 
always  representative  of  ecological  units.  Detailed  ground- 
based  surveys  are  often  required  to  produce  large  scale 
land  classification  maps  of  smaller  areas.  GPS  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  ground-based  surveys  appears  to  be  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  very  effective  mapping  tool,  with  additional  ben¬ 
efits  for  geocoding;  but  is  more  expensive. 

Introduction 

Traditionally  land  use  classification  in  New  Zealand  high 
country  is  broadly  based  on  aerial  photography.  For  ex¬ 


ample  soil  mapping  to  a  scale  of  1:253.440  (4  mile  to  I 
inch)  and  land  use  capability  mapping  was  based  on  aerial 
pltotographs  and  associated  ground-truthing. 

Interest  in  accurate  and  quick  identification  of  ecological 
units  within  fenced  blocks  of  high  country  pasture  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  requirements  for,  and  risks  to 
their  sustainability,  lead  to  a  consideration  of  alternative 
mapping  techniques  incorporating  ground  based  geocoding 
of  boundaries. 

A  traditional  map  derived  from  aerial  photographs  was 
compared  with  a  map  produced  by  ground  based  field 
mapping  using  differentially  corrected  data  captured  with 
the  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  for  the  same  area  of 
land. 

GPS  is  a  US  government  maintained  network  of  24  satel¬ 
lites  which  are  constantly  emitting  signals  for  global  re¬ 
ception. Through  trilateration,  ranging,  accurate  timing  and 
with  satellite  position  information,  ground  location  of  re¬ 
ceivers  can  be  determined  to  an  accuracy  of  about  +/-  1 0 
m.  GPS  allows  rapid  creation  and  updating  of  GIS  (Geo¬ 
graphical  Information  Systems)  databases  now  commonly 
used  in  resource  management  and  other  fields. 
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Effective  mineral  exploration  requires  a  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  factors  and  processes  which  resuit  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  economic  deposits.  To  apply  this  knowledge,  a 
sound  three-dimensional  understanding  of  the  geology  and 
structure  of  a  region  is  required.  In  most  cases,  surface 
geology  can  be  mapped  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
however,  the  geology  at  depth  has  to  be  inferred  from 
geophysical  methods,  or  through  drilling  programs,  and  is 
therefore  mapped  at  much  lower  spatial  resolution.  This 
anisotropy  in  spatial-data  quality,  coupled  with  the  scarcity 
of  three  dimensional  geographic  information  systems  (GIS), 
makes  computer-based  exploration  at  a  camp-  or  district- 
scale  very  difficult. 

The  process  of  computer-based  three-dimensional  min¬ 
eral  exploration  is  being  addressed  at  the  Centre  forTeach- 
ing  and  Research  in  Strategic  Mineral  Deposits  within  the 
Department  of  Geology  and  Geophysics  at  The  University 
ofWestem  Australia^  research  project  is  in  progress  which 
attempts  to  define  a  three-dimensional  gold  prospectivity 
model  for  the  Wiluna  goldfield.The  aim  of  this  research  is 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  factors  which  spa¬ 
tially  control  the  location  of  the  known  ore  bodies,  and 
especially  of  high-grade  zones  within  these  bodies.  Also, 
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the  research  aims  to  identify  potential  continuations  of 
known  ore  bodies,  and  to  attempt  to  locate  new  prospec¬ 
tive  areas  for  gold  mineralisation  further  to  the  south  of 
die  present  goldfield. 

The  Wiluna  goldfield  comprises  a  region  approximately 
3km  x  5km,  and  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Archaean  Yilgarn  Block  ofWestem  Australia,  approximately 
four  kilometres  south  of  the  Wiluna  townsite.  The  area 
has  been  mined  for  gold  since  the  early  1 900s,  and  pres¬ 
ently  comprises  1 1  open-cut  and  underground  gold  mines. 
Geological  information  for  the  region  includes  detailed 
surface  mapping  and  over  6.000  unevenly  distributed  drill 
holes,  totalling  in  excess  of  300km  of  core  samples.  The 
drill-core  has  been  assayed  for  gold  and  gold-related  ele¬ 
ments,  including  arsenic,  antinomy,  and  sulphur.  Plans  and 
sections  from  mine  construction  activities  provide  detailed 
three-dimensional  information  for  limited  areas.These  data 
have  been  entered  into  a  3D  mining  package,  and  a  model 
of  the  surface  and  interpolated  sub-surface  geology  and 
structure  constructed.  This  model  will  be  used  as  a  base 
on  which  to  conduct  a  gold  prospectivity  analysis 

Several  GIS-based  methods  have  been  developed  to  as- 
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sess  and  map  prospectivity  on  a  global  to  district  scale 
using  datasets  such  as  geological  maps,  aeromagnetic  and 
radiometric  data,  topography,  and  satellite  imagery. 
Prospectivity  mapping  methodologies  can  be  split  into  two 
broad  groups:  knowledge  driven  and  data  driven.  Knowl¬ 
edge  driven  methodologies  involve  the  application  of  con¬ 
ceptual  models  to  appropriate  spatial  dataset  eas 
data-driven  methodologies  look  for  significant  a- 

tionships  between  known  sites  of  mineralisau-  .  .1  sur¬ 
rounding  geological  features.  Identified  spatial  relationships 
are  quantified  as  mappabie  criteria  and  are  ultimately  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  single  prospectivity  map. Techniques  applied 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  include  Boolean  logic,  in¬ 
dex-overlay.  Bayesian  statistics,  fuzzy  logic  and  artificial 
neural  networks. 

The  majority  of  assessments  to  date  have  been  two-di¬ 
mensional  in  nature  and  normally  conducted  at  a  scale 
where  deposits  can  be  adequately  represented  as  point 
feauires.This  research  has  the  additional  complications  in 
that  the  third  dimension  must  be  addressed,  and  that  the 
scale  of  observation  is  such  that  ore-bodies  have  a  definite 
volume,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  simple  point  objects. 
Although  present  mining  packages  are  good  at  visualising 
three-dimensional  bodies,  and  are  capable  of  measuring 
lengths,  areas  and  volumes,  most  packages  lack  an  in-built 
macro  language  which  would  allow  a  quantitative  exami¬ 
nation  of  gold  prospectivity.  Consequently,  dedicated  data 
handling  programs  are  being  developed  to  extract  the  spa¬ 
tial  information  from  the  mining  software  and  to  conduct 
quantitative  spatial  analysis  techniques  to  identify  and  quan¬ 
tify  significant  spatial  relationships  between  high-grade  ore 
zones  and  the  surrounding  geology. 

/-  Objectives 

Through  the  integration  of  two-dimensional  surface  geo¬ 
logical  maps  and-three-dimensiona!  subsurface  information 
of  the  Wiluna  goldfield,  the  aim  of  this  research  is  to  con¬ 
struct  a  three-dimensional  geological  model  of  the  area 
and  to  quantitatively  analyse  controls  on  gold  mineralisa¬ 
tion.  Use  of  these  controls  to  define  methodology  for  re¬ 
gional  GIS-based  gold  prospectivity  analysis. 
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2-  Data  collection 

Data  available  for  this  project  includes: 

a)  a  detailed  geological  surface  map  at  scale  1 :2  500  pro¬ 

duced  in  a  previous  research  (S.Hagemann,  l992).This 
map  is  available  in  digital  format  and  was  updated  with 
more  recent  information.  It  includes  main 
lithostratigraphic  units,  first-,  second-  and  third-order 
structures,  and  measurements  of  azimuth  and  dip  of 
faults. 

b)  an  extensive  drillhole  database  including  exploration 
and  evaluation  records.  The  information  contained  in 
the  database  includes- 

>  6000  drillholes  (RC,  diamond,  evaluation) 

>  375  000  meters  of  drill 

>  200  000  Au  assays 

>  95  000  geochemical  assays 

>  95  000  magnetic  susceptibility  of  host  rock  meas¬ 
urements 

>  1 5  000  rock  descriptions 

detailed  geological  maps  of  pit  and  underground  works 
and  interpreted  geological  cross  sections. 

3-  Data  inti  id  3D  modelling 

To  achieve  the  best  g.  ..>.  v  ualization  of  the  complex 
environment  of  the  geological  subsurface,  the  available  in¬ 
formation  was  integrated  using  a  mining  visualisation  soft¬ 
ware.  A  3D  model  was  construct  in-elating  the  sur¬ 
face  map  with  the  drillhole  information,  undergiou  i  min¬ 
ing  maps  and  interpreted  geological  section;. 

A  number  of  problems  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  proc 
ess  of  interpretation  and  integration  of  data. These  prob¬ 
lems  are  technological  as  well  as  inherent  to  the  data. 
Present  mining  visualisation  software  require  high  speciali¬ 
sation  and  the  process  of  updating  the  model  according  to 
new  information  is  difficult  and  extremely  time  consum¬ 
ing.  In  terms  of  the  data,  good  correlation  is  achieved  in 
dense  sampled  areas  but  an  increasing  degree  of  interpo¬ 
lation  and  uncertainty  is  introduced  in  poorfy  sampled  ar¬ 
eas  combined  with  the  inherent  anisotropy  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  geologic  subsurface. 
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4-  Controls  of  the  mineralisation 

It  is  accepted  that  the  fold  mineralisation  is  late  in  the 
tectonic  evolution  of  the  Yilgam  era  ton  (Groves,  1993). 
The  fault  system,  along  with  relevant  lithological  contacts, 
is  the  principal  control  of  the  mineralisation.  As  the  faults 
play  a  critical  role  in  the  siting  of  the  ore  bodies,  an  accu¬ 
rate  spatial  representation  of  this  structures  is  required. 

The  traces  of  the  faults  on  the  surface  map.  their  projec¬ 
tion  in  the  underground  mining  maps,  and  the  drillhole 
intersection  of  the  fault  in  subsurface,  provide  the  lines 
and  points  used  to  create  these  entities  in  space.  An  em¬ 
pirical  spatial  resolution  of  I S  m  was  adopted  for  the  basic 
cells  that  represent  three  dimensional  geological  solids. 
Lines  and  points  were  spatially  gridded  at  this  resolution, 
and  a  best  polynomial  algorithm  fitted  aTIN  (triangulated 
irregular  network)  to  these  points.  In  all  cases,  control 
points  were  left  without  gridding  to  validate  the  interpola¬ 
tion  accuracy.The  final  surfaces  look  smooth  and  realistic 
and  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  spatial  analysis. 

5-  Data  extraction 

In  this  study  the  kind  of  datasets  required  for  analysis  are 
dependent  primarily  on  the  type  of  deposit  investigated. 
The  Wiluna  lode  gold  deposits  are  predominantly  struc¬ 
turally  controlled  with  relative  lithologic  control.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  solid  3D  representation  of  faults  and  struc¬ 
tures  of  first  to  third  order  is  required  to  identify  suitable 
relationships  with  gold  mineralisation  and  specially  of  high- 
grade  accumulations  within  these  bodies. 

From  Jie  final  3D  model,  the  TIN  representation  of  solid 
geologic  entities  can  be  exported  in  various  formats  for 
further  analysis.  For  this  project  ASCII  files  of  the  format 
{xl,yl,zl,x2.y2,z2,x3,y3.z3}  which  represent  the  spatial 
coordinates  of  the  three  comers  of  the  basic  triangular 
units,  were  extracted  for  each  entity. 

6-  Spatial  analysis  of  the  fault  system 
Considering  that  the  ore  bodies  are  mainly  controlled  by 
faults  and  are  present  in  determinated  sites,  but  not  in 
others,  it  is  inferred  that  particular  geometrical  features 
along  these  faults  are  responsible  for  gold  deposition  along 
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with  fluid-waHrock  interaction  and  physico-chemical  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  time  of  the  mineralisation.  Extensional  veins, 
dilationa!  jogs,  shear  veins,  divergent  bends,  etc, are  afi  terms 
related  with  the  geometry  of  the  structures  formed  after 
the  application  of  a  directed  regional  stress  to  the  rockmass. 

A  measure  of  this  deformation  is  the  displacement  along  a 
fault,  the  azimuth  and  dip,  the  angle  formed  between  faults, 
veins,  joints,  the  orientation  of  the  schistosity,  etc. 

In  order  to  find  relationships  between  gold  mineralisation 
and  the  hosting  structures,  it  is  necessary  a  spatial 
discretisation  of  the  faults  into  basic  components,  at  a  scale 
relatively  similar  to  that  of  the  gold  assays,  and  to  generate 
new  variables  relating  the  relative  spatial  position  of  gold 
and  structure. 

By  construction,  the  fault  surface  is  made  from  a  variable 
number  of  ordered  triangular  facets  connected  by  the  sides, 
they  represent  the  topology  of  the  physical  surface.  The 
computation  of  the  centroid  (properly  called  hypoc enter) 
of  every  triangular  facet  generates  the  points  necessaries 
for  the  analysis. 

At  the  same  time,  operating  on  the  normal  vector  to  every 
facet  it  is  passible  to  calculate  its  spatial  orientation,  in 
terms  of  azimuth  and  dip.  Angular  relations  between  fac¬ 
ets  or  their  normals,  allow  measures  of  coplanarity,  con¬ 
cavity,  convexity,  bends  and  variability  in  azimuth  and  dip 
of  the  faults  or  lithological  contacts.  The  vector  equation 
of  the  plane  for  every  single  facet  enables  to  discriminate 
points  in  space  relative  to  this  plane  in  terms  of  above  and 
below,  or  in  geological  terms  hangingwall  and  footwall. 

The  computation  of  the  distance  to  the  nearest  facet  in 
the  fault  for  every  gold  value  in  space,  generates  a  spatial 
variable  that  relates  gold  grade  with  azimuth,  dip  and  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  fault. 

7-  Customised  software 
To  conduct  quantitative  spatial  analysis  to  identify  signifi¬ 
cant  relationships  between  high-grade  ore  zones  and  the 
surrounding  geology,  dedicated  data  handling  programs 
were  developed.  These  specific  pieces  of  software  were 
created  in  Borland  C++,  to  fulfill  the  necessity  c‘  spatial 
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Figure  I  Spatial  representation  of  a  facet  and  a* 
trigonometric  attributes 


analysis  tools  ocher  than  those  which  are  standard  in  the 
mining  software. 

The  name  of  each  module,  use  and  a  sample  of  output 
chart  is  described  below. 

FACET-3D:  for  every  facet  on  a  fault  surface.  FACET-30 
calculates  the  spatial  coordinates  of  the  centroid,  azi¬ 
muth.  dip.  dip  direction,  normal  vector,  director  co¬ 
sines.  vectorial  equation  of  the  plane  and  fault  identifi¬ 
cation  (See  Figure  I ). 

QIST-3D:for  a  set  of  spatially  distributed  gold  assays,  DIST- 
3D  computes  the  shortest  distance  to  a  facet  in  the 


nearest  fault  Discrimination  between  assays  in  the 
footwal!  and  hangmgwall  is  made  through  the  sign  of 
the  relative  distance.  A  (+)  distance  indicates  points  in 
the  hangmgwall  and  (-)  in  the  footwall. 

i  Af-AttAY  for  a  selected  lag  interval  h,  LAG-ASSAY  com¬ 
putes  the  average  and  frequency  of  gold  assays  within 
this  lag  distance  relative  to  the  nearest  fault  position, 
increasing  the  searching  distance  away  from  the  fault 
surface  until  all  assays  are  exhausted  The  averages  are 
calculated  for  a  normally  distributed  population  of  as¬ 
says  as  well  as  a  three-parameter  lognormally  distrib¬ 
uted  population.  In  this  case  the  lag  h  controls  the 
amount  of  smoothing  of  the  distribution  and  hence  is 
called  smoothing  factor  (See  Figure  2). 

DIP-ASSAY:  for  a  selected  dip  interval  of  facets  in  the  fault 
surface.  DIP-ASSAY  computes  the  average  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  gold  assays  associated  to  these  facets.  The 
averages  are  calculated  for  a  normally  distributed  popu¬ 
lation  of  assays  as  well  as  a  three-parameter  lognormally 
distributed  population  (See  Figure  3). 

AZIM  ASSAY:  for  a  selected  azimuth  interval  of  facets  in 
the  fault  surface,  AZIM  ASSAY  computes  the  average 
and  frequency  of  gold  assays  associated  to  these  fac- 
ets.The  averages  are  calculated  for  a  normally  distrib- 


Fig  2  Lag-assay  chart  proximity  analysis 
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uced  population  of  assays  as  well  as  a  three-parameter 
lognormal ly  distributed  population  (Figure  4). 

DEPTH- ASSAY:  for  a  selected  depth  interval.  DEPTH-AS- 
SAY  computes  the  average  and  frequency  of  gold  as¬ 
says  within  this  interval  relative  to  the  surface  level. 
The  averages  are  calculated  for  a  normally  distributed 
population  of  assays  as  well  as  a  three-parameter 
lognormally  distributed  population  (Figure  S). 

ROCK-ASSAY:  for  every  rock-type  present  at  the  miner¬ 
alised  site.  ROCK-ASSAY  computes  the  average  and 
frequency  of  gold  assays  within  this  rock. The  averages 
are  calculated  for  a  normally  distributed  population  of 
assays  as  well  as  a  three-parameter  lognormally  dis¬ 
tributed  population  (Figure  6). 

STRIKE-BIN:  for  a  selected  portion  of  a  fault  STRIKE-BIN 
splits  and  bins  the  assays  at  selected  distances  from  an 
origin  and  computes  the  average  and  frequency  of  gold 
assays  within  these  bins  designed  perpendicular  to  the 
fault  strike.The  averages  are  calculated  for  a  normally 
distributed  population  of  assays  as  well  as  a  three-pa¬ 
rameter  lognormally  distributed  population  (Figure  7). 

DIP-AZIM:for  selected  intervals  in  dip  and  azimuth  of  fac¬ 
ets  in  the  fault  DIP-AZIM  computes  the  frequency  of 
facets  within  these  intervals  for  further  statistics 


8-  Preliminaty  results 

One  important  mine  "Deposit  A",  is  examined  using  these 
techniques  to  quantify  spatial  relationships  between  gold 
mineralisation  and  structural  features. 

8.1-  Proximity  relationships 
For  Deposit  A,  a  proximity  relationship  is  identified  be¬ 
tween  high-grade  gold  mineralisation  and  the  portion  of 
the  fault  hosting  that  mineralisation.  Figure  2  shows  that 
at  a  smoothing  factor  (h|  of  10  meters,  gold  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  economic  grades  in  a  narrow  corridor  around 
the  hosting  fault.  The  distribution  is  asymmetric  with  the 
highest  grades  in  the  hangingwall  up  to  20  m  away  from 
the  fault  surface.  In  contrast  the  mineralisation  in  the 
footwall  is  less  intense  and  restricted  to  the  first  1 0  m.. 
although  the  sampling  frequency  is  less  abundant  in  this 
portion  of  the  fault. 

For  the  discovery  of  parallel  or  secondary  mineralised 
structures  relatives  to  the  main  fault,  the  factor  h  has  to 
be  related  to  the  sample  size  n  and  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  data.The  more  data  available,  the  more  precise  is  the 
search  for  details  of  the  underlying  density  function. 

Figure  8  demonstrates  the  effect  of  the  factor  (h)  on  a 


Fig  i  Hip-assay  chart 
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density  estimate  of  (old-distance  to  fault,  (ft  =  2.5  m).  From 
Figure  I  it  is  known  that  the  first  20  m  away  from  the  fault, 
in  the  hangingwalt.  is  highly  mineralised,  using  ft  =  2.5  m  it 
is  possible  to  detect  two  discrete  zones  between  5  and 
7.5  m  and  1 2.5  and  1 5  m  away  from  the  fault  accounting 
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for  most  of  the  gold  in  the  first  20  m. These  peaks  corre¬ 
late  in  depth  with  two  parallel  structures  hosting  high  grade 
mineralisation  in  the  south  portion  of  the  deposit.  These 
minor  structures  were  not  incorporated  in  the  model,  but 
are  highlighted  using  the  appropriate  ft.  See  fig  7.  bins  1 50 
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Fig  4  Azimuth-ossau  chart 
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Fig  5  Depth-assay  chart 
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and  200  for  the  along-strike  extension  of  this  features. 
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Fig  8.  Effect  of  choice  of  smoothing  factor  h  on  a  density  estimate  of  gold-distance  to  fault,  (h  =  2.5  m) 


ticular  interval  of  azimuth  and  dip  can  be  constructed.  Based 
on  the  relative  proportion  of  facets  in  the  fault,  the  ex¬ 
pected  number  of  facet  related  to  high-grade  can  be  cal¬ 
culated.  These  values  are  the  expected  if  the  position  of 
the  high-grades  assays  is  independent  of  strike  and  dip. 

For  statistical  reasons  the  expected  value  Eij  for  each  in¬ 
terval  should  be  greater  than  1 .0  without  endangering  the 
validity  of  the  test  (Conover.  1 980).The  cells  in  the  contin¬ 
gency  table  of  expected  values  with  frequencies  less  than 
1 .0  are  condensed  into  a  fewer  number  of  contiguous  and 
logically  arranged  cells,  so  that  no  cell  contains  less  than 
1 .0  expected  facet  The  same  arrange  of  cells  is  then  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  observed  Oij  contingency  table.The  observed 
and  expected  tables  can  then  be  compared  using  a  Chi- 
square  test  for  independence  with  m- 1  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom.  being  m  the  number  of  condensed  cells. 

The  test  statistic  c2  is  given  by 

X2=£  I  LQii-Euf 
Eij 

where  Eij  =mCi 
Ni 

ni  represents  the  number  of  facets  for  each  interval  of 
azimuth-dip  in  the  fault  and  O/Ni  the  proportion  of  high- 
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grade  related  to  total  facets  for  the  deposit 

If  a  Dip-Azimuth  to  high-grade  gold  relationship  is  found 
to  exist  the  Chi-squared  component  of  each  Dip-Azimuth 
category  can  be  examined  to  determine  which  particular 
combination  of  Dip-Azimuth  is  more  prospective  for  high- 
grade  values. 

An  example  of  contingency  tables  for  a  Chi-square  test 
for  independence  between  observed  and  expected  facets 
of  particular  azimuth  and  dip  associated  to  gold  assays  >  5 
ppm,  and  critical  values  is  shown  in  Figure  9. 

As  the  statistic  is  larger  than  the  critical  Chi-square  value, 
the  null  hypothesis  that  both  distributions  are  identical  is 
rejected  at  a  confidence  level  of  95%.  and  consequently  a 
high-grade  dip-azimuth  relationship  is  established. 

Circular  or  spherical  statistical  analysis  in  case  of  azimuth 
or  azimuth  and  dip  data,  is  required  to  assess  the  deviation 
about  the  mean  direction  vector  of  the  fault,  of  these  more 
prospective  sites.These  departures  can  then  be  used  as  a 
predictive  tool  in  the  search  for  extensions  of  present 
deposits  or  to  target  new  ones  in  similar  geological  condi¬ 
tions. 
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9-  Conclusions 

Quantification  of  controls  on  gold  mineralisation  at  camp- 
scale  requires  a  sound  three-dimensional  understanding 
of  the  geology  and  structures  involved.  Integration  of  de¬ 
tailed  surface  geological  maps  with  subsurface  underground 
mining  and  direct  drilling  information,  lead  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  acceptable  representations  of  the  three-dimensional 
geology  of  the  area.  These  models  are  used  as  a  base  on 
which  to  conduct  gold  prospectivity  analysis.  Dedicated 
data  handling  programs  are  designed  to  quantify  and  ana¬ 
lyse  spatial  relationships  that  control  known  ore  bodies. 
Characteristic  features  can  be  identified  as  more  prospec¬ 
tive  and  consequently  used  as  a  predictive  tool  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  new  deposits. 
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Fig.  .9  Contingency  table  for  Chi-square  test  of  independence 
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